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NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

(Fifth Paper) 

ONE effort deserves special mention, however, because it was one 
of the most systematic made in the North. Toward the end 
of 1863 a body of influential citizens of Philadelphia formed 
the "Supervisory Committee for Recruiting Colored Regiments," ob- 
tained official approval and set to work to obtain recruits. Up to Febru- 
ary 3, 1864, they had received subscriptions of $33,388, with which five 
regiments had been recruited, while the two Massachusetts regiments 
had cost about $30,000 apiece. 107 The committee also organized a free 
military school for those who desired to become officers in negro regi- 
ments, and this contributed largely to the efficiency of the troops which 
they raised. 

Estimates of the number of negroes enlisted in our Civil War have 
gone as high as 3OO,ooo. 10S But this is much too liberal; the official 
table is the most accurate of all, and this gives the number at only 
I78,975. 109 In acordance with the act of February 24, 1864, those en- 
listed in loyal states were credited to the state quotas, as follows : 

Connecticut 1*764 Kentucky . 23,703 

Delaware 954 Maine 104 

District of Columbia 3,269 Maryland 8,718 

Illinois 1,811 Massachusetts 3,966 

Indiana 1,537 Michigan 1*387 

Iowa 440 Minnesota 104 

Kansas . . 2,080 Missouri 8,344 

107 Philadelphia Supervisory Committee, 1-7. 

108 Clowes. . 109 Quoted from Williams' Rebellion, 139-40. 
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New Hampshire 125 Rhode Island ^837 

New Jersey I1I85 Vermont 120 

New York 4*1*5 West Virginia 196 

Ohio 5,092 Wisconsin 165 

Pennsylvania 8,612 

Total 89,638 

The others were enlisted under the direct authority and supervision 
of the government and were not credited to the States. They were en- 
listed as follows: 

Alabama 4,969 North Carolina 5,035 

Arkansas 5,526 South Carolina 5,462 

Colorado 95 Tennessee 20,133 

Florida 1*044 Texas 47 

Georgia 3,486 Virginia 5>7 2 3 

Louisiana 24,052 At large 51896 

Mississippi 17,869 

Total 99*337 

Grand Total 178,975 

This was by far " the largest force of civilized negroes ever armed 
and marshaled for the field," 110 but even then the list does not include 
laborers, negroes on fatigue duty, and others, who would greatly swell 
the total. Of this great force, over two-thirds, at least, were recruited 
after the beginning of the year 1864, 111 and almost all after the beginning 
of 1863. At first there was great confusion in naming the colored 
troops — those enlisted by the states had state names and numbers, others 
had special names, — a large body of them was called the " Corps 
d'Afrique." Ultimately all but a few of the better known regiments, as( 
the 54th Massachusetts and others, were transferred to the direct control 
of the National Government and were called United States Colored 
Troops, — the list of the changes of names is superfluous. Of these 
there were at least one hundred and ten regiments of infantry, five of 

"•Williams' Rebellion, 14a 

111 C/. Edinburgh Rev. 235-6; alio Senator Wilton's speech in Senate, Feb. 4, 1864. 
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engineers, fourteen of heavy artillery, six of cavalry, and ten batteries 
of light artillery. 112 

Before considering the actual work of the negroes as soldiers, it 
might be well to say a word here about the matter of their pay. The 
act of 1862 provided that "persons of African descent" were to be 
paid, besides rations, ten dollars a month, three dollars of which might 
be in clothing, while white soldiers received thirteen dollars, and three 
dollars extra for clothing. The injustice of this was manifest, and the 
54th Massachusetts " struck " for full pay, refusing to accept anything 
less than the full amount. At Governor Andrew's urging the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature offered them the difference, but they wanted it from 
the National Government, and the only ones who took it were a few 
who were disabled and needed it. 118 For a considerable length of time 
the others were without pay altogether, but the matter was finally brought 
before Congress and a joint resolution introduced early in 1864 provid- 
ing for equal pay. So many objected to the proposal, that the original 
joint resolution went through only in much garbled form as a bill to 
regulate the pay of everybody in the army. But the same proposal was 
tacked on as a rider of the army appropriation bill of June 15, and 
went through quietly. Colored troops were to get equal pay from 
January 1, 1864; those enrolled under the call of October 17, 1863, 
were to receive equal bounties without regard to color; colored soldiers 
who were free on April 19, 1861, were to receive equal pay from the 
date of their enlistment. The act of March 3, 1865, still further 
provided that the negroes enlisted in South Carolina, under Generals 
Hunter and Saxton, should receive full pay (the other act applied 
chiefly to free negroes) ; if any regiments had been promised equal pay, 
the Secretary of War was to see that they received it. 

Care was taken that the negroes enlisted should not be swindled 
out of their bounty money. To prevent this, General Butler was obliged 
to issue an order at Fortress Monroe in the winter of 1864, providing 
that part of the bounty money should be placed in the hands of the 
Superintendent of Negro Affairs to constitute a fund for the relief of the 

112 Cf. War of the Reb. Record. Index, 9S3-*; al *> A « G ' Brackett, 337. 
118 Alexander, 335. Cf. alto Emilio and others. 
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families of colored soldiers. 114 The act of March 2, 1867, entrusted 
this fund to the custody of the Secretary of War, with instructions as 
to the payment of claims against it. 115 Other regulations made later in 
regard to bounty, pay, etc., tended to put the negro soldier on a ground 
still nearer to equality with the white soldier. 116 

The final placing of him on a complete legal equality with the 
white is found in the granting in pensions after the war. The law of 
March 3, 1873, provided that " all colored persons who enlisted in the 
army during the War of the Rebellion, and who are now prohibited 
from receiving bounty and pension on account of being borne on the 
rolls of their regiments as ' slaves,' shall be placed on the same foot- 
ing, as to bounty and pension, as though they had not been slaves at 
the date of their enlistment." 11T The free negro and his family had 
already been included. 118 

The services of the colored man on fatigue duty, as laborers, and 
in other accessory capacities deserve mention here, too. There were, 
as I have suggested, at least as many employed in this way as were used 
as soldiers; and, indeed, use was first made of them in that way, as 
would be expected. On October 14, 1861, General Wool ordered at 
Fortress Monroe that "all colored persons called contraband" in his 
department should be employed at a specified rate of wages. 119 About 
the same time, General Steadman of the Western Army had made the 
innovation of employing eighty negroes as wagon-drivers. 120 Both these 
plans were approved by headquarters, and by September, 1862, were 
so well established that the employment of 50,000 negro laborers, in 
the Quartermaster's Department, under Generals Saxtoru and Hunter 
alone, was authorized. 121 The report of the Freedmen's Inquiry Com- 
mission for 1864 showed that not enough of such labor could be fur- 
nished to supply the demand, and advocated still larger use of the negro 
in camp duty. 122 Cooks were largely negroes and an act of March 3, 
1863, permitted, among other things, the employment of two under- 
cooks " of African descent " for each regular cook. 

114 Wilson, 138. 11B Revised Statutes, Sect. 2035,2036. 

116 Rev. Stat. 2032; Rev. Stat. Supp. pp. 252, 578. 117 Rev. Stat. 4723. 

*"/*i£ 2037, 4705. «• Williams, II. 260. 

«° Williams, II. 260. 121 Ibid. 122 Freedmen's Inquiry Com., 9-10. 
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As spies, scouts and guides, the negroes performed no mean serv- 
ices, their knowledge of the country helping them, and their race pro- 
tecting them. Mr. Vincent Colyer gives a good account of their ability 
in this line as shown at Newbern, N. C. 128 At that place about fifty 
were kept all the time, at small but satisfactory pay, and they often 
penetrated thirty to three hundred miles within the enemy's lines. 
This use of the negroes, too, was made before their enlistment was be- 
gun; an order of April 24, 1862, put the negro spy service at Newbern 
under Mr. Colyer's control, he tells us. 

From the beginning the tendency was to keep the colored troops 
in the background. They were required to do more than a fair share of 
fatigue work, and were often compelled to do menial tasks for their 
white comrades. A series of orders checked this to a great extent, 124 
but there was still a tendency to underrate their ability. Yet, where 
they were given a chance, they acquitted themselves bravely, till they 
forced themselves into prominence. I have sketched the history of the 
enlistments; it will be well now to mention a few of the more important 
or stirring engagements in which they participate^. 

The first encounter 125 which our negro soldiers had with the enemy 
was that of the First South Carolina under Colonel Higginson, at Town- 
ship, Florida, January 26, 1863, on an expedition up the St. Mary's 
River. It was in fact only a skirmish, but was a first test for the negro 
soldier, 126 and Colonel Higginson says that they measured up to it well. 

The colored troops' first real baptism of fire was in the battle of 
Port Hudson in May, 1863. In this battle the three Louisiana regi- 
ments were stationed in responsible positions and met every expectation. 
"In many respects their conduct was heroic; no troops could be more 
determined or more daring." 127 It may be an exaggeration to state 

128 Colyer, 9-1 1; 14-26. 

124 Cf. Williams Rebellion, 161-5. 

128 Too late for quotation in Mr. Arnold's paper, there appeared in the American Mis- 
sionary, New York (June, 1909), an interesting article by Dr. John M. Hawks, which we 
printed in our July number. 

126 Cf. Higginson, 62-96 for an account of the expedition. " 

127 Freedmen's Inquiry Com., xo, n. 
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that the two negro regiments, which took part in the four charges on 
the fort, lost one-half their number, but the losses were tremendous. 
The conduct of the negroes in this battle called forth very favorable 
comment all over the country. It is the subject of George H. Boker's 
poem " The Black Regiment." 128 

Perhaps the best known of any battle of the War, as far as the part 
played in it by colored men is concerned, is that of Fort Wagner on 
July 1 8, 1863. The gallant action of the 54th Massachusetts and of 
their Colonel, Robert Gould Shaw, who was killed in the battle, is fitly 
commemorated in St. Gaudens' magnificent "Shaw Memorial " in Bos- 
ton. This regiment was placed at the head of an attacking column of 
six regiments and sent against the fort after a long bombardment. 12 * 
" One of the fiercest struggles of the war, considering the numbers en- 
gaged," it has been called, and truly. 180 Colonel Shaw was left dead on 
the field, where the rebels buried him among his dead negroes ; his family 
stopped an attempt to recover the body a few months later. 1 * 1 Out 
of twenty-two officers and about six hundred men led in the charge by 
Colonel Shaw, three officers were killed and eleven wounded, while nine 
enlisted men were killed, one hundred forty-seven wounded, and one 
hundred missing; 182 but the regiment never flinched. That is more 
than can be said at all times of even the flower of white troops. 

The 54th Massachusetts was in some of the most sanguinary battles 
of the war. 188 Its total losses, including officers, were — killed, 68 ; died 
of wounds, 32; died in captivity, 19; died of diseases or accident, 94; 
missing, 57; discharged for disability, 158; desertions, 36; a total of 
464. 184 Its last fight, at Boykin's Mills, S. C, April 18, 1865, was 
also one of the last of the war. 185 

In the spring of 1864, a division of colored troops, 5000 or 6000 
strong was added, at Burnside's request, to the Ninth Corps, and was 
commanded by General Ferrero, 186 being connected with the corps till 

128 Quoted in Williams, II. 334-5. 

"•For. acct. of battle sec Emilio, 85-91; Roy, 35**7; Williams' Rebellion, 199-203, etc 
i»» Emilio, 91. 1Z1 Williams' Reb n 203. «* Emilio, 88. 

"•Wilson, 278. l " Emilio, 391. «« Ibid. 304, ff. 

"• Woodbury, 365-8. 
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the end of that year. In the Wilderness campaign this division was 
assigned to guard the bridges, trains, etc., 1 * 7 but they saw some real 
fighting. After the battle of Spottsylvania, a correspondent of the New 
York Herald wrote, " It is subject of considerable merriment in camp 
that a charge of the famous Hampton Legion, the flower of Southern 
chivalry, was repulsed by the colored troops of General Ferrero's com- 
mand." 188 

At Petersburg they distinguished themselves very highly. As the 
white troops had been more exposed than they, and as Burnside had 
great confidence in their ability, he had selected them to open the attack 
when the mine should be exploded. But, though they had been drilling 
assiduously for this very business, Meade overruled Burnside, and, with- 
out full knowledge of the facts, Grant sustained him. 1M Later, before 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Grant said, " General 
Burnside wanted to put his colored division in front, and I believe if 
he had done so it would have been a success." 140 But they fought 
bravely anyhow, — the 43d U. S. C. T. " won the chief success of the 
day," capturing a number of prisoners and a stand of rebel colors, and 
recapturing a stand of national colors. 141 The losses were terrific; Gen- 
eral H. G. Thoma9 said that the brigade which he commanded lost 
thirty-six officers and 877 men — one regiment had only two officers for 
duty that night. 142 General Smith told his colored soldiers after the 
battle that "they had no superiors as soldiers and that hereafter he 
should send them into a difficult place as readily as the best white 
troops." 148 And other negro troops besides those of the Ninth Corps 
showed up to advantage at Petersburg — especially General Hinks' 
division of the 1 8th Corps. 144 

At the battle of Nashville, December 15 and 16, 1864, two col- 
ored regiments and parts of two others, with some of the white troops, 
opened the attack on Hood's right. 145 Later, General Thompson's 
brigade — the Second Colored — with a division from General Wood's 

18T Rickard, 19; Woodbury, 374-5. 

138 Quoted, Williams, II. 349. 1M Woodbury, 427-32. 140 Roy, 359. 

141 Woodbury, 442. 142 Rickard, 32. 14 * Dana, 22a 

144 Woodbury, 406. 14B Morgan, 41-48. 
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Fourth Army Corps, crossed a sticky clay field, a rail fence and an 
abattis of trees, and charged Overton Hill. 146 The first attack failed, 
but the second, an hour later, drove the enemy from his position. This 
was a most bloody charge; the three regiments of the second colored 
brigade alone lost in the battle, mostly in this assault, four officers and 
seventy-three enlisted men killed, fourteen officers and 376 men wounded, 
and one man missing — a total of 468. 147 

The battle of Appomattox was the final great battle of the war* 
and in the last charge of that battle the black brigades of Generals 
Doubleday and William Birney took part. 148 Afterward General 
Weitzel's corps of colored troops, 20,000 strong, marched into the 
capital of the broken Southern Confederacy, which had fought to keep 
them in slavery. 149 This corps was later sent to Texas where trouble 
was anticipated, but, as the Confederates soon surrendered, it was gradu- 
ally mustered out. 150 

I might give many other instances to show the bravery and efficiency 
of the colored soldiers of this war, but multiplication of examples is use- 
less. Opinions must necessarily differ as to their actual services; all I 
can do is to add mine to the list. Considering the obstacles that had to 
be overcome — that they were a race of slaves and unaccustomed to mili- 
tary life, I think their services were everu greater than might have been 
expected. An English commentator said at the time: "The part of 
the case best known in this country is the opening of a military career 
to a race supposed to be equally unfitted for it by constitution and by 
training." 1B1 There lay the great difficulty; but there lay the victory 
also. 

Everyone testified that the negro soldiers excelled in* drill and dis- 
cipline. General Saxton wrote to the Secretary of War in January, 
1863, "In organization, drill, discipline, and morale, for the length of 
time it has been in the service, this regiment is not surpassed by any 
white regiment in this department." 152 General Thomas once said of 

146 Fiske, 357-8; Roy, 360-1; Williams' Rebellion, 279-90. 

»« Williams' Reb., 289. "«Rickard, 42. "• Wilson, 172. 

150 Wilson, 172; Mickley, 80 ff. 

151 Edinburgh Review, 234. 1M Ibid. 
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the 14th U. S. C. T. that he "never saw a regiment go through the 
manual as well as this one." 158 It is true that there were breaches of 
discipline, as at Ship Island, Miss., 154 and Fort Jackson, 165 and an affray 
between the guard of the 127th New York and some of the 35th U. S. 
C. T. on the Battery in New York. 156 But such instances seem to have 
been exceptional. " They are better behaved than any other soldiery 
now or formerly afoot in the country." 157 Most of the serious breaches 
of discipline were organized and were directed against the antagonism 
of white officers and soldiers. 158 Another frequent cause of inefficiency 
where it occurred, was, as we have seen before, poor officering. But 
this difficulty was largely overcome in the latter part of the war. 

The exceptional ability of the negroes in drill may be explained 
by several circumstances. Their long training as slaves, for most of 
those enlisted had been slaves, had instilled in them qualities of obedi- 
ence which are exceptionally valuable In the soldier; 159 naturally imita- 
tive, they learned the manual sooner than the more inventive Yankee; 
while their devotion to their officers instilled in them a desire to please. 160 
They had naturally, too, a certain instinct of gregariousness which made 
them love drill. 161 It was always difficult to get single volunteers; two 
always volunteered, for they preferred to go in pairs. 

But more, I believe, than these natural qualities, however important 
they may have been, was the emphasis placed, after the first, on the selec- 
tion of fit officers for the negro troops. There was a feeling that, to 
get good results, not only should the officers be white men, but they 
should also be the very best white men. So the non-commissione4 
officers were usually blacks, while the commissioned officers were almost 
all white. Two of the Louisiana regiments raised under Butler — the 
old " Native Guards " — had, as we have seen, black officers, but prob- 
ably not more than five per cent, of all the officers of colored troops 
were negroes. 162 

i5s Morgan, 22. 

1W Wilson, 132. 1M Williams' Rebellion, 166. 1M Emilio, 313. 

15T Edinburgh Rev., 2-3, 5. 1M Wilson, 132. 

1M Cf. Hunt, 43; Higginson, 243. 180 Higginson, 253 ff.; Wolseley, 690. 

161 Higginson, 245. 1M Wilson. 
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By General Orders No. 143, issued May 22, 1863, a board was 
organized, with General Silas Casey as permanent President, to examine 
all applicants for commissions in the colored regiments. 16 * Persons of 
any rank from civilians to commissioned officers of the army were 
allowed to take the examination, which was based purely on merit. A 
useful adjunct to the board's work was the Free Military School founded 
by the " Philadelphia Supervisory Committee for Recruiting Colored 
Regiments." This school, under its preceptor, Colonel John H. Tag- 
gart, gave regular free instruction to candidates for examination, and its 
graduates did well. 164 

Of the 1075 candidates examined by this board up to the end of 
1863, 510, or about forty-seven per cent, were rejected. 165 By means 
of this rigorous trial, a high standard of excellence was maintained, and 
its results were justified. The officers selected brought the colored 
troops, as a whole, to a state of discipline which attracted the favorable 
criticisms of all observers. 

All likewise testify favorably as to the negro's capacity for work 
and his endurance. Some are enthusiastic, others are conservative, but 
all tend to put him on a fair plane with the white troops. His physical 
qualities were not all that was hoped, — the degree of acclimation being 
less than was thought, and the tendency to pulmonary disease extreme, 
though offset by the smaller liability to digestive ailments 166 — but they 
compared favorably with the white troops in this respect. And I have 
sufficiently shown their bravery in the accounts of the battles mentioned 
above. 

We have gone at some length into the history of the negro soldier 
in the Civil War. We have traced his employment, from the early 
stages when, as in the Revolution, there was great hesitancy in using 
him, to the end of the war when nearly 200,000 were in use. We 
have seen that he bravely bore his part in the war, and he deserves, 
praise for it. The struggle might ultimately have had the same result 
without him, but he served mainly, I think, in making it shorter by 

™*Ibid. 125. 

« 4 C/. Taggart. ™* Ibid. 12. 1M Hunt, 45 ff.; Higginson, 262. 
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swelling the strength of our armies and shedding his blood for our 
nation, also his. 

IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

At the end of the war, the great army was rapidly mustered out, 
but many of the colored regiments were retained long after the others 
had gone to their homes. The act of July 28, 1866, was the first to 
limit the military establishment to a regular peace basis. Through the 
long period of the Civil War, the colored troops had established them- 
selves on so firm a basis of popular approval, that there was now little 
opposition to the proposal to include in the peace army four regiments 
of colored infantry and two of colored cavalry. 187 By the passage of 
this law, the negro for the first time entered the peace establishment of 
a great nation. 168 Under it, the 9th and 10th Cavalry and the 38th, 
39th, 40th and 41st Infantry were designated as the troops to be re- 
tained. 16 * Three years later the act of March 3, 1869, again cut down 
the army and the number of colored infantry regiments was decreased 
to two. The 38th and 41st then formed the present 24th U. S. Infantry, 
and the 39th and 40th formed the 25 th. 170 No changes have been made 
since 1869 in this law; our Statutes provide for four colored regi- 
ments, 171 and there are no negro soldiers in any others. 172 

Since the Civil War, except for the short period during and follow- 
ing the Spanish American War, the greatest need for our soldiers was 
found on the Western and Southwestern frontiers. Accordingly, with 
most the rest of the regular troops, the negro soldiers have been kept 
there most of the time. An attempt has been made to prove that this 
was entirely due to prejudice; Senator Proctor of Vermont is quoted as 
having said that the hardest struggle of his career was to keep them out 
of Fort Ethan Allen, in Cleveland's administration. 178 Another writer 
thinks this prejudice is what keeps them out of the East, out of Yellow- 
stone Park, and probably will now keep them out of the South. 174 There 
may be some such prejudice, but I cannot think that it is the main cause. 
It is more likely that the American people knew little about it than that 
this banishment to the West was done with deliberate prejudice. At 

™ Globe, 1865-6. *•• Bonsai, 322. "•Villard, 722. ™Ibid. 

m Revised Statutes, 1104, 1108. 17t Steele, 1285. 1M Bonsai, 322. 

m Steele, 1287. 
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the time of the Brownsville fracas, the ignorance concerning the negro 
soldiers was very apparent; how then could there have been any deep- 
seated prejudice against them? Moreover, when the ioth Cavalry was 
on its way to the Spanish War, it met all along the way with tremendous 
ovations, nowhere greater than at Nashville, where, in the heart of tha 
South, we would expect, if anywhere, to find prejudice against negro 
soldiers. 178 Man is prone to ex post facto reasoning — the present out- 
burst of opposition may well be the basis for a belief, apparently but not 
actually substantiated by facts, that such a prejudice did exist before. 

But whether it did or not, the four colored regiments have done 
good service where they have been stationed. The first service was 
in the early spring of 1867 when the 38th regiment marched from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, along the Santa Fe Trail to the Southwest. It 
is unnecessary to go into details in regard to the services of the negro 
troops in the West. The infantry was mainly engaged in garrison duty, 
the cavalry in Indian fights, none of which were very important. The 
reader may look up for himself the records of marches and counter- 
marches, camp-life and skirmishes; 178 suffice it to say here that all our 
troops, the negroes included, rendered brave and valiant service in the 
face of great difficulties. At first white officers and soldiers were 
antagonistic to the colored soldiers ; 17T but this has so far passed away 
that an army officer could say not long ago: "There is no prejudice 
within the army against them. The fine work is known and appreciated, 
without any claim, however, that they have done better work than the 
white regiments." 178 

Paul T. Arnold. 

Ridgway, Pa. 

17B Caskin, 60. 

176 Cf. e.g., Sheridan; Steward, 334-5; Caskin, 26-41; Villard, 723; where interesting 
examples are given. 

*" Parker, 223-6. 178 Steele, 1286. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS TOWN IN THE FRENCH AND 

INDIAN WARS 

(Fourth Paper) 

FRAGMENTS OF SHOT AND SHELL 

A CURIOUS and interesting story is told by William H. Gibbs, 1 
as follows: " In 1755 a special favor granted by the Court 
is noticed upon their records, and acknowledged in the follow- 
ing terms : 

" By virtue of a petition put into the Great and General Court of 
Boston by the Rev. Mr. Morton in behalf of this town, the Honorable 
Court was pleased to grant one swivel gun as an alarm gun, with one 
quarter barrel of powder and one bag of bullets for the same, and also 
one hundred flints for the use of the town, which we have received and 
paid charges on the same, from Boston to this town, which is two 
pounds and sixteen shillings old tenor, to Captain Houston." The 
source of the information is too honorable to disregard, and the story 
is too circumstantial to be made of whole cloth. But there is no such 
action recorded in the Provincial Laws, neither is there any surviving 
entry of the sort in the town records. January 4, 1754, the legislature 
ordered, 2 in connection with other measures " relating to the putting the 
several Forts and Garrisons throughout this Province into a proper 
Posture of Defence," "That there be two good Cohorns 8 with a suffi- 
cient number of Shot & Shells to every Fort & Block House in the Gov- 
ernment: That a sufficient number of Wheels of Cast Iron be procured 

1 Historical Address, p. 18. 

2 Provincial Laws, 1753-54, Chapter 228. 

* A cohorn, or coehorq, was a small brass or iron mortar used for throwing grenades. 

13 
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for the Cannon at the several Garrisons of the Province," etc. The 
tradition under review may be a reminiscence of the fulfillment of the 
legislative act of this date. 

In September of 1755, the General Court made provision for muni- 
tions of war, including a mortar, a lighter and " a sufficient Quantity 
of Suitable Shells and Shott for the Use of the Province; and that they 
immediately forward the same to Albany, for the use of y* Army on the 
Expedition to Crown-Point." * All such material was conveyed through 
the heart of Blandford, over the steepest and roughest ridges. This 
was the only military road, whether from Boston or Hartford, and 
continued to be so down to the period of the Revolution, when General 
Knox, in his most interesting diary, told the story of transporting cannon 
and other munitions through this town from Fort Ticonderoga to Bos- 
ton, some of the local citizens furnishing teams for the arduous enter- 
prise. 2 Dr. J. G. Holland 8 says: "The first road, or path, through 
the town 4 was made by General Amherst and his army in 1759, on his 
way from Boston to Albany. On this passage he staid one night each 
in Westfield, Blandford, Sandisfield on Noble Hill, and in Monterey at 
the Brewer place. For many years after the Revolution, this road was 
called ' The Great Road from Boston to Albany,' and was the only road 
between those places crossing directly the county of Berkshire." The 
distinguished writer just quoted was not quite correct, for there had been 
a difficult and narrow highway there for twenty-five years before the 
date mentioned by him, which fact only serves to emphasize the diffi- 
culty and determination of the men of the province in carrying on their 
early campaigns. 

In October, 1755, the legislature voted "to give Orders to the 
Chief Officers of the Towns of the Eastern and Western Frontiers to 
Oblige the Soldiers under their respective Commands to go compleatly 
Arm'd to their several places of publick Worship on the Lord's Days in 

1 Province Laws, 1755-1756, Chap. 145. 

2 For a full description of this road and of the incident referred to, see "The Taverns and 

Turnpikes of Blandford." 
• History of Western Massachusetts, Vol. II, pp. 540-541. 
4 Of Loudon, now Otis, adjoining Blandford on the west. 
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this time of Danger." * If fear inspired the inhabitants, at least the 
proceeding of armed garrisons to divine worship must have supplied an 
element of unusual interest and martial enthusiasm to the boys of the 
town as they congregated at the meeting house for the weary hours of 
the weekly service, at once the terrors and the victims of the tithingman ; 
and many a blushing maid of Blandford town cast shy or winsome 
glances at these youths bristling with arms, themselves not beyond the 
danger of wounds from eyes which " looked love to eyes that looked 
again/' 

Wrung from the reluctant hand of forgetfulness, which has con- 
cealed so many more local incidents of the war than have come to light, 
are a 'few isolated traditions and meager records. A private letter from 
a descendant of the Hamilton line in Blandford 2 says, " Ephraim 
(Hamilton) had, I believe, two brothers, Patric and Armour, both 
killed by Indians. As I heard it from my grandfather, Armor Hamil- 
ton, son of Ephraim, Patric was killed at Fort George in the French and 
Indian wars. He was at the fort in company with one James Larrabee ; 
and Hamilton was killed, .while Larrabee got inside the fort and was 
not hurt." 

There is this eloquent waif from the last will and testament of 
Robert Wilson, of date, July 2, 1764: "Being advanced into years, 
but of perfect Mind & Memory and Health of Body," providing for 
his wife, Elizabeth, and on this wise for his son Andrew, who, he says, 
"If now alive is in captivity provided he ever returns Home again or is 
known to be living elsewhere and sends for it or value," is to have the 
sixty-acre home lot. If that was lot 31, of the first division, 3 the son 
came back to claim his own, for in 1788 that lot was known as " Andrew 
Wilson's land." 

Echoes come back to us of tavern business, always considerable in 
old Blandford in time of peace, stimulated and even glutted in seasons 

1 Provincial Laws, 1755-1756, Chap. 152. 

2 Mr. John I. Hastings, of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

• The description, as given in a deed, is a little obscure at this distance in time. 
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of war. April 6, 1756, the General Court 1 made the following allow- 
ances " out of the public Treasury:" . . . "To Robert Henry 
Twenty two Shillings and six pense ; To David Boise, Seven Shillings ; To 
Robert Black seven Shillings; To James Moore Thirteen Shillings & 
six pence, To James Carter Fifteen Shillings; To Samuel Crook Twenty 
Shillings . . . being in full Discharge of their respective Accounts 
of Entertainment afforded to Soldiers on their Return from the Army 
in the late Crown Point Expedition herew th exhibited." The license of 
some of these as taverners is on record. Robert Henry dwelt just be- 
low the meeting house, on the highway to Louden and Albany; Robert 
Black kept tavern almost under the eaves of the sanctuary; James Moore 
was on the road to Albany, a little before one reaches Blair pond ; David 
Boies was on the town street, not far beyond Robert Black; James Carter 
is unknown; Samuel Crooks had his home on South Street, or the old 
road to Granville. 

July 7, 1756, it was " Ordered, That there be allowed and paid out 
of the Public Treasury to William Hurston 2 the sum of Nineteen 
Pounds seventeen shillings & four pense And to John Knox the sum of 
five Pounds six shillings, in discharge of their Acco* of Entertainment to 
Sold™ on their return from the Forts near Lake George." Huston's 
tavern was just below the meeting house, on the Albany road, and 
Knox's was a mile or two farther down the road toward Westfield. 
Legislative action was taken in the fall of that year providing for the 
sustenance and care of the sick of the army. Taverners along the road 
were by one of these legislative acts 3 required to board returning sick 
soldiers at the rate of six pence per meal. 

An interesting Diary, 4 by David Holden, of Groton, Mass., "Of 
What was Transacted In the Expedition For the Total Reduction of 
Canada In the Year. A:D. 1760," throws some further light on Bland- 
ford's war experiences. The company that marched included 74 officers 

1 Province Laws, 1755-1756, Chap. 404. 

2 Huston. 

•Province Laws, 1756-1757, Chap. 85. 

4 A very carelessly written paper, quoted verbatim et literatim. 
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and men, with " a Teem " to carry baggage and provisions. They be- 
gan the march Sunday, May 4. They passed through Westford, Leices- 
ter and Brookfield, spending the first night in the place last named. 
Thence they marched to " Palmore," spending the night at " Lanlord 
Shaws." Another day's march brought them to " Landlord Persons on 
Springfield Plain." Springfield was next reached, where " Four of Cap* 
Hutchings's men was put in prison for abuseing the people by the way." 

May 8. " Past muster this morning before Lieu 1 Campbell, Drew 
Seven Days Provision Took a Team to Carry our Baggage in and 
Marched about (10) miles to Lanlord Cap 1 Claps in Westfield where 
we tarried all Night. 

" Here we left Jonas Butterfield (of Dunstable) Lame at the 
widow Ingolsols under the Care of D r . Clapum. 

" 9. We Marched 4 miles & a half to the foot of the mount of 
Glasgow (Blandford), where our Team left us & we was obliged to 
Carry our Packs on our Backs to Shuffield, So we marched Seven miles 
to Landlord Pees's in Glasgow where we tarried all Night. 

" here we Left Freeborn Raimond & Thomas Hildreth (both of 
Westford) Sick. 

" 10. Marched Through the Green-Woods to N° one (Tyring- 
ham) to M r . Jakson which was about 20 miles & tarried all Night." 

So the journal continues, illustrating, in a single detailed narrative, 
not alone the experiences of men on the march, but of towns, and in par- 
ticular of the town whose interests constitute the present story. 

A bundle of ancient documents, surviving the wrecks of time, has 
to do with a long series of difficulties which existed between the people 
of Blandford and their minister, the Rev. James Morton, an eccentriq 
and altogether interesting character. These documents illustrate still 
further the details of commotion and interruption of peace and normal 
development of society as well as church in our little frontier town 
during the terrible period of the wars. 

Mr. Morton was dabbler in a variety of businesses aside from that 
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of being the spiritual shepherd of his flock. Among these avocations 
he undertook to be — rather, his inclinations altogether led him to become 
— a kind of attorney and constable at large, a function which ever seemed 
to cast about his career an air of secularity which was perpetually a rock of 
offence and scandal to many of the souls of his parish. These documents, 
covering almost exactly the period of the wars whose local incidents have 
commanded our attention, speak pathetically and eloquently of the 
" hurry and confusion of business," of the presence of " so much to 
lead the minds of the People from Religion," of Mr. Morton engaging 
himself with his trusty tithingman, William Proven — fit occuption, at 
least, for a man of so stern a calling — in the business of arresting desert- 
ers: "William Province Says that Mr. Morgan and he traveled tog' 
in pursuit of Deserters — Mr. Morton had got the bounty for taking 
Said Deserters," the reverend gentleman asserting in reply that he had 
given William Proven " 2 Dolars " as his share. From all this it would 
appear that the business either was not abundantly profitable, or that it 
was more profitable for the minister than for his deputy. By some kind 
of negotiation not now clear, Mr. Morton furthermore " Bought James 
moors wages Dew to him for being a Soldier." 

The principal gleam of light thrown upon this chapter's history 
from the Morton documents comes from the records of a council held 
in Blandford, February 15, 1757. Some of Mr. Morton's scandalized 
flock had made charge against their pastor as follows, namely, u in his 
acting unbecoming the Carecter of a ministre of Christ in his taking it 
upon him to entertain Grate Numbers of Solders as they pass up and 
Down on Sabbaths and at other times for the Sake of Gain theby Ren- 
dering himself odeous not only by making his hous Like a tavern wethout 
any Nececety but also by taking Pains to send and Envite Pople of all 
sorts to Come to his house whare they are Entertained for money but 
more Espately in Denying that he Entertains aney but out of pure 
Neccity which is absolutely falls." 

The answer of the council to this charge is of sufficient interest to 
quote in its entirety: 1 "As to this Article — we cant find M r . Morton 

1 See " Three Military Diaries/' edited by Samuel A. Green, M. D., of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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in any measure guilty as Charged. — Tho we own that it appears — that 
Mr Mortons house was much like a tavern and its Evident that Multi- 
tudes frequented his house for Entertainment Both on Sabbath Days 
and week Days — And we also Confess that its unbecoming the Charac- 
ter of a Minister of Christ and is sufficient to render a Man Odeous that 
does it without Necessity oblige him — But how evident is it that it was a 
Necessity for Mr. Morton to entertain pple — for the occasion was very 
extraordinary when they were pasg along in hundreds; Soldiers that 
were going to jopard their lives in the high places of field for the 
Defence of their Country — and it was impossible for the Tavern to ac- 
commodate and he only upon the Road that could afford relief to passing 
Soliders etc — Must he Because A minister lay aside humanity and Com- 
mon Civility? Must he [show] no bowels of Mercy to his Necessitous 
fellow Creatures? but treat them as brutes; Nay worse tn Brutes, for our 
blesed Lords Says, if he see a Sheep fallen into the pit, will he not lay 
hold on it and pull it out? and this on the Sabbath Day? and Shall a 
Minister treat his fellow Creatures worse God forbid — and if Soldiers 
traveled or Marched on Sabbath Days : reason good that they should be 
taken Care on those as well as other times — and it dont appear that he 
invited any, unless once, and that Supported by a Single Evidence which 
appeared to be a party Concerned: But on the Contrary many Evi- 
dence that Mr Morton was loath and actually refused to Entertain — 
But as he did Entertain, and that out of Necessity should he do it upon 
the free least, without any Consideration — It seems Surely if he Did, 
Deny the faith and worse than Infidel : for not taking Care of and pro- 
viding for his own, and Especial his own household. Now how can 
Mr Morton be Charged with falsehood, for saying that he did out of 
Necessity, when the thing is so Evident that Necessity lay upon him — that 
he must thro if not only Christianity but humanity to refuse at such a 
Time as this was." 

Similar labors were thrust upon Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Great 
Barington, who later became famous as one of the exponents of the New 
England theology, and whose counsel was sought, with that of others, 
in ecclesiastical and ministerial difficulties here in Blandford in the period 
under review. For twenty years his parish seems to have been the scene 
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of military movements; and Great Barrington and Blandford were on 
the same highway across the New England. One record in Hopkins's 
diary is, " Near twenty soldiers lodged at my house last night." 

It remains to focus upon our story one more incident which throws 
a lurid light upon the town's distraction and distress in this period of 
its infancy and of the country's early struggle. 

Robert Blair, brother of Matthew — so we are told by William H. 
Gibbs, 1 " purchased that tract of land now called * The Gore.' Here 
he built a log house for the accommodation of his family, and began to 
clear the land. The whole region about was one unbroken forest, and 
the foot-path which led to the nearest fort, a distance of two miles, was 
through the same undisturbed wild of nature. He remained a few 
years, when his fear of Indians and the distance from the fort induced 
him to return to Worcester. The journey was performed upon horse- 
back, carrying his wife and three children and household furniture with 
him. They staid five years in Worcester, and then returned to Bland- 
ford. Mr. Blair was chosen deacon of the Presbyterian Church, and 
served many years in that capacity. He died in 1802." 

This little echo of tradition is most interesting and valuable. It 
speaks with eloquent voice of sorrows and hardships, and the colossal 
labor of making a town and commonwealth. There is a deed of date, 
December 12, 1753, given by John Foye, the proprietor, to Robert 
Blair, Jr., of Worcester, "Taylor," for 160 pounds, conveying to the 
latter a " a Certain Farm or lot of Land Number thirty three Com- 
monly known by the Name of the Gore Farm Containing Five Hundred 
acres be the same more or less." It was Robert's son, Robert, Jr., who 
made the purchase, the date of which is established by the deed just 
quoted. How long he remained in his new and lonely dwelling is not 
said. But the traditional return would approximately coincide with 
the establishment of peace. Little wonder that the family found condi- 
tions of life in that fearsome forest well nigh unbearable until silence 
and loneliness should have, as their companions, peace. 

Closing his chapter 2 on the last French war, Dr. Holland elo- 

* Historical Address, p. 56. * XII, Vol. I. 
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quently and truly says that during the struggles of more than a hundred 
years, then concluding, " Children had been born, had grown up to 
manhood, and descended to old age, knowing little or nothing of peace 
and tranquility. Hundreds had been killed, and large numbers carried 
into captivity. Men, women and children had been butchered by scores. 
There is hardly a square acre, certainly not a square mile, in the Con- 
necticut valley, that has not been tracked by the flying feet of fear, 
resounded with the groan of the dying, drunk the blood of the dead, or 
served as the scene of toils made doubly toilsome by an apprehension 
of danger that never slept. It was among such scenes and such trails as 
these that the settlements of Western Massachusetts were planted." 



S. G. Wood. 



Blandford, Mass. 



THE OLD CROWN POINT ROAD 
(Second Paper) 

GENERAL AMHERST, that " sure and safe soldier, without 
any dash " appointed three men, General John Stark, Major 
John Hawkes and Col. John Goffe, who were noted in our 
Colonial and Revolutionary history for their energy, bravery and ability, 
to build the road. 

11 In the spring of this year having enlisted a new com- 
pany, Gen. John Stark returned' to Fort Edward and was 
present under Gen. Amherst at the reduction of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. 

After the surrender of the latter post, he was ordered by 
that General, with his force of 200 Rangers, 1 to construct a 
road through the wilderness from Crown Point to No. 4 on 
the Connecticut River." — Memoirs of Gen. John Stark, p. 27. 

Only a portion of the road was completed by the detachment un- 
der Stark. In Commissary Wilson's orderly book — a curious old record 
of daily events — these items appear : 

41 Crown Point, 25 Oct. 1759. 
"The following party to receive this afternoon, 12 days 
Bisquitt and 5 days Pork, and to parade at the Right of the 

8 In the history of early times we often notice references to the Rangers, and wonder 
just what their particular duty was. As the great changes which have been wrought in 
our country are such that a similar body of men can never be employed hereafter, a brief 
description of them can scarcely be without interest. 

" Their duties were to scour the woods and ascertain the force and position of the 
enemy; to acquire information of his movements, by making prisoners of his sentinels, and 
to clear the way for the advance of regular troops. 

In fighting, if the enemy was Indian, they adopted his mode of war fare, and were 
not inferior to him in artifice. To the use of the weapons employed against them they were 
well accustomed, and their enemy whoever he might be was sure to find in them warriors 
whom he might hate but could not despise." 

22 
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Royals at one o'clock; they are to bring with them all the 
felling axes belonging to the Regiments as they can now spare 
them. 

After they have performed the service they are sent 
upon, they will receive Pasports and Provisions or monye to 
carry them to their respective abodes. Maj. Hawks to com- 
mand this partie.* The Royal and Montgomerys will send ten 
Batteaux each with 2 men in each at one o'clock to carry Maj. 
Hawks over the Lake with his Partie." 

The next day's entry in the orderly book is the following: 

" Crown Point 26th Oct. 1759. 
" The Detachment under the command of Maj. Hawks 
will complete the Tools they want to 250 and a Grindstone by 
applying to Sergant Morrow." 

From this we learn that Gen. Amherst ordered Hawks, in October 
of the same year in which Stark performed his service, to go to No. 4 
with his body of provincial, or New England troops, with axes and 
road tools. Upon arriving there they were to be paid off, their time of 
enlistment having expired, and go to their homes. 

In an old diary (now preserved in Deerfield, Mass.), of one who 
worked on the road, we find the following entry: 

41 Camp Crown Point, Oct. 26, 1759. 
" Friday This day we Sot out to clear a road to No. 4. 
We crost the Lak about sun set and then campt." 

Saturday the 27th campt east side of the Lak upon Maj. 
Hawks Rode. This day we sot out to clear ye Rode and 
cleared a mile " 

Sabbath (Monday?) Oct. 29, cleared 4 miles". 

Here the diary closes. 

A portion of the road begun by Stark, and the path over the 
mountain were then completed by Hawkes and his party. He camped 
on the side of the mountain which now bears his name, between Balti- 
more and Cavendish, and the place is still pointed out at " Hawkes 1 
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Camp." This hastily constructed road through the wilderness could 
not possibly meet the requirements for a military road. 

In 1760, General Amherst ordered Col. John Goffe with eight 
hundred men to rendezvous at Litchfield, on the Merrimac River, and 
to march thence to Charlestown, and cut a military road from there to 
the foot of the Green Mountains. This was a nearer and better way 
than the old route by Albany. They opened their way through the old 
town of Monson and the present towns of Peterboro and Keene, to 
Charlestown, with much labor, crossed the river at Wentworth's Ferry, 
and built in Springfield the Block House of hewn logs, surrounded with 
pickets for a refuge in case of disaster. This Ferry, named for Gov- 
ernor Benning Wentworth, was the great crossing place for this region, 
and the terminus of the old Indian trail from Crown Point to Charles- 
town. 

Over this ferry all the forces in the military expeditions in the 
Indian, French, and Revolutionary Wars were transported, as well as 
all their provision and military stores. 8 

Then came the difficult task of cutting the twenty-six miles of road 
to the foot of the mountain. In this work Major Simon Stevens, who 
for more than half a century took so important a part in the affairs of 
Springfield as well as in the State and Nation, was a prominent actor. 
With Major Robert Rogers and forty Rangers they went forward and 
marked the way, Major Stevens acting as surveyor. 

The work of building this part of the Crown Point road, which 
was destined to become a public thoroughfare of so much importance, 
was completed in forty-four days, and mile posts twenty-six in number 
were set, after which Colonel Goffe with his regiment, baggage, and a 
large drove of cattle for the army, arrived at Crown Point, where he 
joined the other forces proceeding to Montreal. 

Goffe's force encamped for ten days at the foot of Town Farm 

•In 1777, James Minor was paid by the State for ferriage over the Connecticut 20 
pounds, 58, 3d and Samuel Remington was paid 17 pounds, 7s. od. These bills were for 
ferrying over the river the soldiers of Gen. Stark and others. On the erection of Cheshire 
Bridge in 1804, which was described at the timer as an " elegant structure/' of course the 
ferry was discontinued. 
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Hill (on the site of the present road to Lucius Streeter's farm), in the 
town of Springfield. This hill commands the finest view possible of the 
Green Mountain Range, and of the hills of New Hampshire to the east, 
and nearly to the line of the Old Bay State on the south; it has ever 
since been called " Camp Hill." 

The following description of this road, written by one whose father 
traveled over it, appeared in the Rutland Herald, Jan. 16, 1861 : 

" I have thought it might interest some of your readers 
to see some account of the old French track or road from 
Crown Point Fort to No. 4 (now Charlestown, N. H.) pre- 
vious to the peace between England and France in 1763. 
My attention was called to this subject by Mr. Hager, the 
State Geologist, calling on me to inform him where it was. I 
said to him I had a general knowledge of the route, but could 
not answer the direct question. 

He then said he must give up finding it on the west side of 
the mountain; he could trace the road to Mount Holly and no 
further. He then told me the object of the inquiry, which was 
that a new State map was in progress, and he wanted to have 
the track of the old French road appear on it across the State 
from the two points named. And it excited my mind at once, 
for the following reason : 

My father, Elias Hall, then of New Cheshire, New Haven 
County, Conn., enlisted into the army of Lord Amherst at 
Hartford, and the Colonel's name was Whiting. He was at 
Crown Point and acted as Sergeant, and was on fatigue duty 
some of the time in digging the big well in the northeast angle 
of the fort. When I was nineteen years old I went to look 
over my father's ancient scenes. Crown Point Fort and Chim- 
ney Point being only half a mile apart, the old French road 
started at the latter point to cross what is now Vermont and 
across the Mountain. My father late in the Fall of 1759, was 
taken with the rheumatism and had permission from Lord 
Amherst to return home, and went in the old French Road 
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before there was a family in this section of the Country, and he 
is the only individual I ever knew who walked it. 

The first night on his way # he stopped at Camp Cold 
Spring near the eastern part of the town of Shoreham, and six 
miles west of Whiting depot and ten miles southwest of Mid- 
dlebury. I have forwarded to Mr. Bissell, who owns the farm 
where the Spring is, a monument to be placed there to mark one 
spot on the old French road, and to designate the spot where 
my deceased parent rested his weary limbs in the wilderness one 
hundred years since, and have suggested two other places to 
mark the road of some importance to history from Lake Cham- 
plain to Connecticut River. 

I understand that Mr. Hager followed the information I 
communicated to him (soon after his application) and it ap- 
pears on the new map as desired. 

There is no doubt that Pittsford Stockade Fort was on the 
track. It then went south three or four miles, turned south- 
westerly from the place where old Capt. J. Fassett lived, and 
by where E. J. Warner and A. Ladd lived in Pittsford. In 
Rutland by where Joe Keeler lived more than twenty years 
since, by Seth Keeler's to the old Major Cheney place, and then 
south to Rutland Union Store near which are the marks of the 
Rutland Fort; then it went south over four miles, turning east- 
erly past the Bowman place, and to the north of Cray's Mills, 
then east to the road going to Shrewsbury Center to where Mr. 
White lived eighty years since; from there to the Twenty Mile 
Camp three miles from the old Dutton Tavern Stand, and 
thence to No. Four. 

The brave and celebrated Maj. Rogers after incredible 
sufferings and hardships, with what men were not starved on 
his return after the destruction of the St. Francis Indians, re- 
turned in the road to Crown Point in 1759, a hazardous ex- 
pedition. Elias Hall." 

Mary E. Baker. 

Springfield, Vt. 

(To be continued.) 



SOME NOTES ON THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 

SCIENCE 

(Second Paper) 

NEW Spain and Florida now marked the northern limits of 
the domain of the Spaniard, who had practically overrun most, 
if not all, of South America. New France bounded New 
England on the north, and the military posts and missionary stations of 
the French were pushing steadily into the Mississippi Valley. The Dutch 
were on Manhattan Island and elsewhere throughout the surrounding 
country, and a colony of Scandinavians were near the present side of 
Philadelphia; in fact Italy, Germany, Switzerland and Russia were the 
only nations of importance not then represented to any great extent, if 
we include the Portuguese in South America. Yet they, too, were to 
hold their own in the now generous emulation of scientific exploration 
which was to follow. Even as early as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Spanish influence in North America seemed to be on the wane. 
Miguel Venegas, whose Noticia de la California appeared in 1757, 
should not be passed over, but a reference is sufficient. 

Of the French we may mention Champlain, the founder of Quebec, 
who began his travels in New France in 1603, making geographical ex- 
plorations and maps of great value, though his observations on plants and 
animals are disappointing. Charlevoix follows with his Histoire et De» 
scription Generate de la Nouvelle France in 1744, which was of first im- 
portance. Along with this work must be mentioned Baron de la Hon- 
tan's Voyage dans VAmerique, which is at times referred to as being of 
value from a zoological standpoint. M. Le Page du Pratz published in 
1758 his Histoire de la Louisiane, and Captain Bossu, of the French 
Marines, also issued a book on the same region. While these men were 
not naturalists, in the present meaning of the term, they may be classed as 
such, having indirectly contributed to a systematic progress of the science. 

Among the Dutch little was done at this time ; their most important 
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output being by N. Rochefort, a Protestant missionary to the West 
Indies, which was included in two works entitled Histoire Naturelle et 
Morale des lies Antilles and Relation du Voyage de VIsle Tobago. 

Scandinavia confined herself more especially to the far north; and 
Hans Egede's work on Greenland is still of the highest authority, though 
originally published in 174 1. So also is David Crantz's Greenland, pub- 
lished in 1770. While on this subject, and treating of the last-named 
people, Otto Fabricus, a missionary whose death occurred in 1822, 
should not be neglected. This man published, in 1780, his Fauna 
Groenlandica, a work which, for scientific accuracy, has never been ex- 
celled. In fact it may be termed one of the foremost contributions to 
systematic zoology. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to trace, through successive 
periods, the growth and, it may be added, the importance and value of 
early American scientific research. Marked results were attained in all 
branches. Important additions, especially in the field of natural science, 
and also history, were placed within reach of many who were to forward 
the work ; and progress continued without abatement. 

That which precedes gives in outline a few of the more important 
names always to be honored and remembered by their followers of to-day, 
even though many methods are obsolete, and, in the light of modern 
achievement, of little value. 

Most of the early work is even now accessible, yet exceptions might 
be noted. For instance, John Clayton, the naturalist of Virginia, whom 
Collinson called " the greatest naturalist in America," left two volumes 
of manuscripts and an herbarium, with marginal notes and references for 
the engraver. These perished at the hands of incendiaries during the 
Revolution ; and thus was lost one of the most important works on Ameri- 
can botany written before the days of Gray or Torrey. 

It is the idea, throughout the remaining portion of this resume, to 
sketch slightly the character of some of the more important men in the 
various departments of scientific research, and to touch briefly upon their 
work, which has so often been of assistance to the scholars of to-day in 
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their innumerable callings. As far as possible a chronological arrange- 
ment is pursued, though an occasional deviation from this method occurs. 

The shining lights of a period now irrecoverable can be known and 
appreciated only through the medium of the printed page. A strong plea 
is made in behalf of their books, faithful companions always; that they 
might see light once more through the means of scholarly reprints. Al- 
ready much valuable work has been done in this connection and is, for- 
tunately, being continued. Our old travellers are appearing with eluci- 
dations by men who have made life studies of the subjects which their 
predecessors instituted. Modern specialists have explored fields gone 
over by these pioneers ; and let it be recorded that in not a few instances 
have they failed to bring more light upon points than had been thor- 
oughly done before, either from the natural, physical or ethnological 
viewpoint. 

We may be justly proud of our forefathers in nearly all that they 
attempted in their efforts to forward our scientific beginnings. 

Among the earlier coterie of gentlemen enthusiasts with whom we 
have to do, may be mentioned William Byrd, of Westover, Virginia, born 
1674, died 1744. Possessed of an excellent European education, which 
was furthered in the ownership of a magnificent library (in which, it is 
stated, Stith wrote his History of Virginia) this man must be looked upon 
as one of the most advanced and enlightened of our early benefactors. 
To him may be given the credit of the founding of the city of Richmond. 

He communicated to the Royal Society of England, of which he 
was a Fellow, an important paper, An Account of a Negro Boy . . . 
Dappled with White Spots; and his correspondence with Collinson, Bar- 
tram and other naturalists shows well his ability in that branch. In 1733 
his History of the Dividing Line and Journey to the Land of Eden were 
Completed. They contained many interesting observations on the Indian 
inhabitants, together with a great amount of general and natural history. 
They abounded also in a subtle and congenial humor quite characteristic 
of the man. Colonel Byrd supplied the material for the first strictly 
scientific dissertation upon the anatomy of the marsupiata, by taking to 
England, in 1 694, a female opossum. 
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Following closely in the footsteps of this eminent man, and in 
many respects one of our leading colonial naturalists, was Dr. Alexander 
Garden, a native of Scotland. Emigrating to America about 1750, he 
practiced medicine in Charleston, South Carolina, until the close of the 
Revolution, after which, returning to England, he became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society in 1783. While an excellent botanist, he did 
his best work among the fishes and reptiles, sending rare and carefully 
prepared collections to Linnaeus. He discovered the Amphiuma Means 
and assisted in sending the first electrical eel to Europe. His letters de- 
scriptive of the Spigelia marilandica contain much valuable information, 
but it is probable that he is best remembered to-day by his two series of 
Anecdotes of the Revolution, finely reprinted through the instrumentality 
of the late Thomas W. Field of Brooklyn. His position, therefore, as 
an historian must not be ignored. 

Another native of Scotland, also a naturalist, was Cadwallader Col- 
den, who, coming to America more than forty years before Garden, set- 
tled in New York State after a short residence in Pennsylvania. In 
the former State he filled the office of Surveyor-General, and for many 
years, in later life, that of Lieutenant-Governor A student of astronomy 
and meteorology, and correspondent of Linnaeus and Collinson, he did 
much to advance the study of American botany. It is said that his daugh- 
ter, Miss Jane Colden, was the first lady in America to become proficient 
in the study of plants; she wrote a Flora of New York, but it was never 
published. 

The Governor's \Plantae Coldenhamiae, the first part of a catalogue 
of plants growing near his country residence adjoining Newburg, was the 
first treatise on the flora of that State, being published in 1744. A collec- 
tion of papers from the scientific correspondence of Colden were edited 
by Dr. Asa Gray and published in The American Journal of Science, 
1843, an d is of great interest. But like his predecessors this man's 
name has been handed to posterity through the medium of his ethnologi- 
cal works. His History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada is one of 
the earliest treatises of that character and is of decided value to-day. It 
is fortunately obtainable in an excellent reprint. 

Passing over a few of the minor lights of the period, as Hans Sloane, 
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a young and brilliant Irishman, and Mark Catesby, of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, we come upon the Bartrams — John, Moses, his nephew, and 
William, son of the latter. The first named, known as the Quaker Nat- 
uralist, is possibly best remembered of the three, which fact is no doubt 
due to the lasting monument left by him on the banks of the Schuylkill — 
his botanic garden. 

He is usually considered to be the earliest American to pursue sys- 
tematically the study of botany; though President Jefferson's statement 
concerning Clayton may be true. Linnaeus is said to have applied to 
Bartram the term " the greatest natural botanist in the world," but here 
is undoubted exaggeration. 

In 1765 George III. honored John Bartram with the title of Bot- 
anist to his Majesty for the Floridas, and a pension of fifty pounds per 
year. An interesting personage and most picturesque, Bartram was a 
true lover of nature, doing great service in supplying plants and seeds to 
Dillenius, Collinson and other European botanists. He was, however, a 
collector rather than an investigator and his greatest successes lay more in 
that field. He visited Garden during a journey and the latter writes of 
him: " I find he knows nothing of the generic character of plants and 
can neither class nor describe them. . . . He is, however, alert, active, 
industrious, and indefatigable in his pursuits." 

Moses Bartram greatly resembled his uncle; but his son William was 
a more prominent figure in American science. The younger man's work, 
Travels through North and South Carolina, published in 1791, has been 
most aptly called by Coues the starting point of the distinctively Ameri- 
can school of ornithology. 

A volume entitled Travels into North America, by Peter Kalm, is 
not only a contribution to science and full of interesting observations on 
animals and men, but also a book of literature. As a pupil of Linnaeus 
and a professor in the University of Abo, he was sent to America by the 
Swedish Government, and traveled through Canada, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania from 1748 to 175 1. The ostensible object of 
his mission was to find a species of mulberry suitable for acclimatization 
in Sweden; yet he did not hesitate to apply himself strenuously to all 
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branches of science which came his way, and upon returning to his native 
land published several papers relating to his discoveries in America. Hi9 
botanical collections were of great value and importance and are still 
preserved in London. 

From an early date America advocated science and did much to 
propagate the good work. For an hundred years and more the Royal 
Society of London was the chief resource for the natural scientists of this 
country. Clayton, Garden, Franklin, Byrd and Rittenhouse were among 
its fellows. The Society of Arts in London offered prizes for industrial 
successes in the colonies, and a medal was given, in 1761, to Dr. Jared 
Eliot, of Connecticut, for the extracting of iron from "black sand." 
Dossie mentions this in his Memoirs of Agriculture, as does Brock in the 
Richmond Standard, April 26, 1879. At a very early date we find the 
secretary of the last named society attempting to establish, in Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York, branch societies; but without success, 
though Garden lent his aid in the South. 

William Harvey Miner. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

(To be continued.) 



ERRATA 

In the article on A New England Town in the French and Indian 
Wars, Magazine for July, 1909, Note 3 on page 31, should have been 
omitted. 

In our " Extra Number" Number 7, Note 38, on page 21, should 
be Marlborough, Vermont, instead of Massachusetts. Subscribers tor 
this Number will please correct the error in their copies. 



EXPLORING THE MESA VERDE 

THE way of the archaeologist is uncertain. He is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow in his restless search for some trace which 
may have been left by man long before story and song recorded 
his deeds. North, south, east and west his search goes on and little by 
little grows brighter and the life and habits of man in the bygone ages 
emerges from the deeper shadows. Until fifty years ago the thought that 
here in America there was an archaeological problem to be solved, had 
scarce occurred. Egypt with its temples and hieroglyphics and Asia 
Minor with its ruined cities occupied practically the sole attention, and 
those who patiently treasured each implement and fragment of pottery 
found in this country were laughed at and even scorned. But as the home 
collections grew, and mounds in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys were 
unearthed which yielded material different from that used by the existing 
Indians, and as reports of great ruins scattered throughout the Southwest 
came to hand, interest was aroused and American archaeology received an 
impetus which soon established it in its rightful place among the sciences. 

To-day American archaeology may be said to have its center of in- 
terest in the Southwest. It is here that the prehistoric peoples have left 
behind the best preserved and the most extensive records of their pre- 
carious existence. Ruins varying in size from a single room to those of 
several hundred are found throughout the area and their types and 
method of construction are distinctly the product of environment. In the 
majority of those investigated much material has been found, but it is not 
these finds in themselves which are of the greatest value, but rather in 
the fact that often through them the myths of the present neighboring 
Indians may be archaeologically verified and the symbolism of the past 
and present often found to be identical. From such facts as these it can 
be argued with practical certainty that the ancestors of some of the ex- 
isting tribes were the builders of many of the ruins. But" the problem of 
the Southwest goes beyond this. Granted that these people were the an- 
cestors of some of the present Indians, by what path did they enter into 
the country, and what is their story? It is here that systematic investiga- 
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tion of the ruins and careful search for similarities in the design upon 
pottery and general technique throws light upon the problem. As yet 
little has been done and the soil scarcely scratched, yet even with this it 
has proved wonderfully fertile. 

Primitive man was the plaything of environment, although he strug- 
gled with it desperately. In the house type perhaps the effect is best seen, 
and nowhere in the Southwest to better advantage in this particular man 
than in what is known as the Mesa Verde, a huge mesa reared abruptly 
from the fertile Mancos Valley, its interior seared with deep precipitous 
canons, which run like the fingers of many hands from north to south. 
Here and there near the top of the canon walls soft strata of rock have 
been worn away, leaving caves from fifty to four hundred feet long and 
from fifteen to one hundred and fifty feet deep. In these high arched 
recesses the cliff-dweller made his home, well protected from the weather 
and enemies. 

It is impossible to describe a cliff-dwelling. To come suddenly out 
of the thicket of pinon and cedar and look across the depths of the 
canon at one of the larger ruins is never to be forgotten. Tucked snug 
in its great niche, its front walls and towers bathed in the light of the 
afternoon sun, -here and there a wall appearing from the deeper parts 
dim in the shadow, the gloom concealing the rest, it is like some en- 
chanted castle pictured in a fairy book. It seems to be utterly inaccess- 
ible. The walls of red brown rock rise sheer at the sides, the rim rock 
bows high overhead, and below the green dotted talus slopes steeply to 
the canon bed hundreds of feet beneath. 

It is quite a pulL to the Mesa Verde. In time it is as far from 
Denver as Denver is from New York. The narrow gauge road starts 
at Allamosa and the way winds through the San Lius valley, in and about 
deep cut mesas and finally commences the ascent of the Rockies. Higher 
and higher mounts the way ever twisting and turning, while below lies 
the track the train has. just passed over. Patches of snow grow into solid 
fields which have drifted here and there higher than the top of the cars. 
Still the way ascends, bending around walls of rock, now skirting the edge 
of a dizzy slope where far below in a white coated valley a muddy stream 
soils its way. At one point the battered hulk of a locomotive lies several 
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hundred feet down the pitch — it is not a pleasant sight. The top of the 
pass is ten thousand feet above sea level and the road winds down among 
the mountains leaving the snow behind, following the narrow course of 
a stream, through patches of timber. The jagged peaks which have 
just been conquered soon are lost from sight. 

Mancos is a little town in the southwestern part of Colorado not 
far from the Four Corners, the one place where four States adjoin. Here 
the train journey ends. To the south of Mancos some ten miles away is 
the Mesa Verde. Two years ago it was brought home to the Govern- 
ment that there were ruins within the Mesa which should be protected 
and sixty-five square miles of land were set apart as a national park. 
Curiously enough the tract did not contain a single ruin and it was 
necessary to add a surrounding strip five miles in breadth and place it 
under the park jurisdiction. It was high time that some such move was 
made, for the ruins had been steadily pillaged and many of them were 
being destroyed. Twenty years ago and more certain people living in the 
vicinity realizing that the pottery and other materials had a commercial 
value and was eagerly sought by museums and collectors, ruthlessly looted 
most of the more accessible ruins and even used dynamite to aid them in 
their search. The amount of damage done cannot be over-estimated and 
the loss to science is irreparable. 

In 1883 Baron Nordenskiold made the first investigation of some of 
the ruins of the Mesa Verde, along scientific lines. His book to-day is 
the sole work upon the subject. Unfortunately he was not a trained 
archaeologist, and his errors were many, and much desired data was left 
untouched. Since that time until a year ago the ruins have been aban- 
doned so far as science was concerned, and vandals, tourists and the 
weather have aided in the destruction of many of them. When the 
national park was created it was realized that unless steps were speedily 
taken the larger and better known of the ruins would soon be little else 
than rock piles. It was then that Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, was selected by the Secretary of the Interior to 
look over the ground and take one of these ruins and put it in such a 
state of repair that it might be preserved to future generations. Ac- 
cordingly in the summer of 1908 work was commenced on what is known 
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as Spruce Tree House. It took about seven weeks to complete the work % 
and as a result the ruin was thoroughly cleaned, the crumbling walls re- 
paired and the kivas excavated, so that at the end Spruce Tree House 
gave some idea of how it looked in the past ages when it was inhabited 
by people who made their way like flies up the precipitous walls to the 
mesa top, where they carefully cultivated their little patches of corn. It 
must not be understood that the ruin has been rebuilt. Far from it ; all 
. that has been done is to rebuild where it has been necessary to save a 
falling wall, to suggest here and there rooms which have been obliterated 
and replace adobe floors, so that foundations would not become under- 
minded. Two of the kivas, there are eight, were re-roofed, and now show 
how they looked originally. All the work has strictly adhered to the 
primitive methods. No pains have been spared, even to the smallest 
detail the reconstruction has followed the lines of the old, and the task 
has been one which required endless study. 

Spruce Tree House finished, Dr. Fewkes resolved on a new project 
and in May of this year work on the repair and preservation of Cliff Pal- 
ace was started. Cliff Palace is the largest ruin of its type in the Mesa 
Verde, and so far as is known, in the country. Originally it probably 
had some three hundred and fifty rooms, about a hundred of which were 
on the ground floor, and in addition twenty-three kivas. Spruce Tree 
House consisted of one hundred and fourteen rooms and eight kivas. 
The kiva was a subterranean room in which religious ceremonies were 
performed and was also more or less of a loafing place for the men. But 
more of this later. 

It sounds so easy to say " Cliff Palace is being repaired " — would 
that the undertaking were so simple. To appreciate the difficulties under 
which the work must be carried on, one must be on the spot itself. At 
Spruce Tree House there were some of the drawbacks, but the problem 
there was child's play to the one on hand. In the first place, it is twenty- 
five miles to Mancos and Mancos is the nearest town. All the supplies 
and most of the workmen come from Mancos. For thirteen miles there 
is a wagon road which leads to the foot of the Mesa. From there on is 
a narrow trail which mounts in zig-zags and steep pitches to the top. 
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Such a trail as that first mile is bad enough in dry weather, but in the 
rain it softens to the consistency of axle grease, sloughs away entirely on 
the shale slopes and is next to impassable. Yet up that trail, rain or 
shine, provisions must come, for twelve miles away there is a camp of 
twenty men and they must be fed. Things can be brought to the foot in 
a wagon, but from there on they must be packed by horses. Lumber, 
stove, or case of eggs, somehow or other it must be fitted to the back of 
a horse. 

It requires no little energy to get the expedition started. Endless 
details must be gone over, supplies ordered, men seen and a thousand 
and one things attended to. Some of the men are sent ahead to prepare 
the way and the main body waits until a few days later. With the 
vanguard goes most of the baggage and personal stuff. The first night 
is spent at the en dof the road and the afternoon is filled with work. 
All the freight has to be sorted and the more important picked out and 
set aside for the morning's pack. Darkness ends the toil, the camp fire 
blazes merrily and the men sit dim in the flickering shadows, smoking 
with quiet content. Beds are spread in the open, on the lumber or the 
ground, while the more unfortunate unfold their cots. So with the 
moon creeping over the hills, the pinons and shaggy cedars silhouetted 
against the sky and a gentle breeze stirring the fire to a fitful glow, the 
camp goes to sleep. 

At noon the next day the pack train files in and more freight ar- 
rives. The work starts then in earnest, for packing is no easy task. The 
uninitiated might see a hundred ropes and a thousand knots, and before 
the horse had traveled half a mile the pack would have shaken loose upon 
the ground. The mystery of the diamond hitch must first be solved, and 
some have tried a lifetime to learn its intricacies and failed. While the 
packing is going on some go ahead to locate the final camp. The unfor- 
tunate who has climbed the trail afoot will never forget the experience. 
It is only a mile to the top, to be sure, but it seems a mile up-ended. Once 
at the top all is plain sailing, for a mesa top is more or less like a billiard 
table. As the trail winds along among the scrub oak here and there the 
rim is gashed, and far below stretches the valley like a great brown sea. 
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Cortez, the capital of Montezuma county, is a few sprinkled dots, and 
beyond, just visible through the haze, are the Blue Mountains across the 
border in Utah. The snow-covered peaks at Rico stand upon the hori* 
zon, and to the north stretch the old familiar La Platas. Further along 
where the trail mounts the hill just beyond the entrance to Navajo Canon, 
off to the south, can be seen long brown gashes among the green of the 
pinons. These are the canons and among them the cliff-dweller built his 
home. 

Close to the canon edge, among the pinons and just above the trail 
which leads to Cliff Palace, was the site chosen for the camp. Each even- 
ing after dark the pack string arrived and dumped its load and each fol- 
lowing day the stuff was sorted and arranged. Tents were pitched here 
and there and the white canvas gleamed through the trees. There wa9 
some order at least when the main body of men arrived and the coffee 
boiled merrily and the bacon was hot from the pan. 

It is no small task to establish camp on the Mesa, but the difficulties 
are not at an end when this has been done! There is no water at Cliff 
Palace and it must be packed from Spruce Tree House, two and one-half 
miles away. It is surprising to find how much water a camp will use, 
and the camp is the least of the trouble. The masonry which must be 
constructed from the very start uses from three to four times the amounfc 
of the camp. Not only that but in some way when the water has once 
been brought, it must be carried to the ruin one hundred and twenty feet 
below. It is practically impossible to carry it down by hand and the only 
solution is to hang a hose over the rim rock and catch the water in the 
barrel below. This is well enough on a quiet day, but when the wind 
blows the stream will be scattered over the rocks, and the wind blows half 
a gale most of the time across the Mesa. 

The problem is perhaps the gravest which has to be dealt with. 
Borings have been made in various places, and a seep of water found, but 
it is not sufficient for the work which must be done. Little by little the 
seep is increasing and with it the hopes of all, for should it fail the whole 
work will suffer. A new well is being constructed close to the ruin with 
the hope of getting supply enough for the masons, and so far as can be 
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seen, day after day the water for camp will be packed on horses from the 
9pring at Spruce Tree House. 

These are a few of the difficulties which beset the expedition. Re- 
moved twenty-five miles from a base of supplies, everything to be packed 
in, and a sure supply of water more than two miles away, here is a prob- 
lem in itself to be dealt with. Those who in years to come gaze down 
upon the ruin, when perhaps they run their motor-car to the very edge of 
the cliff, will little guess of the worry and tireless energy which went into 
the work and preserved the ruins for all time. 



Graham Fuller. 



Transcript, Boston. 




THE INDIAN ATTACK ON FORT DUNLAP 

IN the Miami valley, nine miles below Hamilton, on the banks of 
the Miami river, there occurred, more than one hundred and four- 
teen years ago, a stirring incident of our pioneer annals. We speak 
of the Indian attack upon Dunlap's Station, later called Fort Dunlap, 
afterward Colerain, located upon the east bank of the Miami, just below 
the iron bridge crossing that river on the Colerain turnpike at Venice. 
It occurred on the 9th, 10th and nth of January, 1791. 

Dunlap's Station was a military blockhouse, erected for the protec- 
tion of a settlement of pioneers who went out from the garrison at Fort 
Washington to clear and settle the lands along the Big Miami. It was 
the custom for those whose lands were in the same neighborhood to unite* 
as one party or family. 

Judge Burnet says : " Each party erected a strong blockhouse, 
near to which their cabins were put up, and the whole was enclosed by 
strong log pickets. This being done they commenced clearing their lands 
and preparing for planting. During the day, while they were at work, 
one person was placed as sentinel to warn them of approaching danger. 
At sunset they retired to the blockhouse and their cabins, taking every- 
thing of value within the pickets. In this manner they proceeded from 
day to day and from week to week, till their improvements were suf- 
ficiently extensive to support their families. During this time they de- 
pended for subsistence on wild game obtained at some hazard, more 
than on the scant supplies which they were able to procure from the 
settlement on the river. 

In a short time these stations gave protection and food to a large 
number of destitute families. After they were established the Indians 
became less annoying to the settlements on the Ohio, as part of their, 
time was employed in watching the stations. They viewed these stations 
with great jealousy, as they had the appearance of permanent military 
establishments intended to retain possession of the country. In that 

— Quoted from the Ohio Arch, and Historical Quarterly. 
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they were correct, and it was fortunate for the country that the Indians 
wanted either the skill or the means to demolish them." 

Just such an establishment was Dunlap's station. The fort was 
on the east side of the Big Miami, and was picketed on the 
three sides while the fourth was protected by the deep river. A 
small detachment of United States troops, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Kingsbury,* occupied the fort. It consisted of a corporal and 
eleven men, besides the commandant. Their names were Taylor, Neef, 
O'Neil, O'Leary, Lincoln,** Grant, Strong, Sowers, Murphy, Abel, Mc- 
Vicar and Wiseman. There were on the north side of the fort, Horn, 
McDonald, Barrott and Barket, with their families, and on the south 
side, White, with his family, and McDonald, whose family was not at 
the station ; all of these were busy at their clearings during the day, but 
sought the shelter of the fort in the evenings. 

The Indians numbered about three hundred and fifty and their 
leader was the renegade white, infamously notorious as Simon Girty. 
There was present also a Shawnee chief of portly form, called Blue 
Jacket, who after the treaty of Greenville talked with our informant 
about the incidents of the event, and who settled at, and it is believed 
died at Fort Wayne. 

On the night of January 7, 1791, a surveying party, consisting of 
Sloan, Hunt, Cunningham and Wallace, who were on an exploring tour, 
encamped on the west bank of the Big Miami. On the 8th (Saturday), 
after roasting and eating some venison, they set out to explore and sur- 
vey the Miami bottoms opposite to, but in the neighborhood of, the fort. 
After having gone about seventy yards from camp, the Indian scouts 
fired a volley of eight or ten shots from their rear. Cunningham fell 
dead; Hunt's horse threw him, and he was made prisoner before he 
could recover; Sloan was shot through the body, but sat on his horse 
and made off as fast as his horse could carry him, the loose horse 

•Jacob Kingsbury (1755-1837) was a Revolutionary veteran, who rose from a private 
soldier to the rank of inspector-general of the army, and was highly complimented by Gen- 
eral Harmar. the commander-in-chief, for his services on the Ohio in 1791. His two sons, 
Julius J. B. and Thomas H. C, were soldiers, the latter being killed at Antietam as 
colonel of the nth Connecticut. 

** Could they have been ancestors to the great Presidents ? 
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(Hunt's) following him. Two Indians pursued him about a mile and 
a half, during which they shot at the pursued (Wallace) twice, but with- 
out effect. He, however, overtook Sloan holding Hunt's horse, mounted 
him, and they made their way up the river and crossed over. Sloan 
now complained of faintness, from his wound, and was told to thrust 
his shirt in the bullet holes. They left the river and directed theip 
course for Fort Washington. On traveling about six miles, they fell into 
the trace from Dunlap's station the Fort Washington. There they held 
a council ; the decision was to go to the station and warn the inhabitants 
to be on their guard. They reached the station about sunset. This night 
it rained, froze, and snow fell from four to five inches deep. It was not 
apprehended that the Indians were infesting the vicinity in such numbers ; 
it was supposed that the party had been fallen upon by a few stragglers 
"only upon a predatory excursion, and on the 9th (Sunday) Wallace, with 
five or six of the garrison, crossed over to the bottoms and buried the 
dead body of Cunningham, without molestation, or seeing any evidence 
that there was a large hostile body in their neighborhood. 

It was owing only to a lucky chance of vigilance, on the part of Lieu- 
tenant Kingsbury himself, that the fort was not taken by complete sur- 
prise. With soldier-like generosity he had yielded his quarters to the 
wounded Sloan, and on Sunday night he occupied himself by entertaining 
his small command, who were willing to forego their wonted repose and 
share in the forced vigilance of their commander. They had, however, 
retired to bed. The sentinels, to be sure, were duly posted, but it was 
apprehended that they had fallen asleep, since the alarm which it was 
theirs to give was first given by the commander himself. He, towards 
the dawn of Monday morning, indicated his resolution to the company, 
which had kept awake during the night in the blockhouse, his purpose of 
seeking somewhere a place of repose. Leaving the blockhouse for this 
purpose, in the space of less than five minutes, he gave the alarm by clap- 
ping his hands and crying, " Indians ! Indians ! " 

It indicates the security which the garrison felt, and how little they 
expected an attack, that all but the sentinels and the commandant were in 
bed. The alarm was received with incredulity, yet each man sprang to 
arms. It was found now that the small stockade was surrounded by a 
large body of savages, supposed at the time to number over five hundred. 
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That number at least they claimed in the parley which succeeded. The 
prisoner (Abner Hunt, of New Jersey), who had been taken on Satur- 
day, was put forth as interpreter, Girty, probably with some remnant of 
shame, not choosing to show himself. The surrender of the garrison was 
demanded — the terms promised were so equivocal that Lieutenant Kings- 
bury, like General Taylor on a subsequent similar occasion, was compelled 
to decline, as respectfully as he could, compliance with the imperious de- 
mand. The parley between Kingsbury, leaning over the pickets, and the 
prisoner Hunt, without pinioned and held by Girty, who was lying con- 
cealed behind a tree, lasted about an hour. This passed on the east side 
of the fort. Meanwhile the soldiers on the west side, as often as a savage 
would peep from the. shelter of a log or dead tree, would crack at him 
with their muskets, and some undoubtedly were killed, for the remains of 
two were afterward discovered, while others were removed and buried 
by their savage associates. Girty, through his interpreter, complained, 
" What sort of a treaty is this, where you keep up a constant fire pending 
the parley?" The commandant turned around, and with a soldierly 
oath, threatened instant death to the next one that fired a musket, but took 
care to add, sotto voce, " Kill the rascals, if you can." 

The end of the parley was followed by incessant volleys of musketry 
from the assailants, which lasted over two hours, when they retired to 
recruit, threatening to return in the evening to carry all by storm. The 
garrison was illy provided with ammunition, having only twenty-four 
rounds of cartridges per man, and no ordnance ; no ammunition was there- 
fore to be wasted ; though the women, to remedy the scarcity of ammuni- 
tion, cast their pewter plates and spoons into bullets. The enemy re- 
newed the attack in the afternoon with musketry, and also by bows and 
arrows, shooting fire brands within the stockade with the hope of firing 
the fort. The volleys were continued during the evening, interrupted by 
moments of parley through the prisoner Hunt, who earnestly begged on 
his own behalf the surrender of the garrison, because he was threatened 
with a death of horribly lingering torture. About midnight they retired 
to execute the threat. The prisoner was stripped naked, laid upon the 
ground, and pinioned by his wrists and ankles, his arms and legs out- 
stretched in a most painful manner. They then built a fire upon his naked 
abdomen. His groans were distinctly heard by the garrison during the 
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remainder of that sad night becoming fainter and fainter, till about day- 
break, they finally ceased. 

When morning dawned the Indians returned to the attack, and con- 
tinued their firing for a half hour or more. It was a crisis which tried the 
souls of the little garrison as well as their valiant commander. 

The fort was completely invested by the Indians, and the attack most 
violent. They began the fight as though certain of victory, and the gar- 
rison, while bravely repelling them, considered itself in extreme danger. 
The Indians, however, finally despairing of success, and apprehensive 
of reinforcements arriving, abandoned the enterprise and withdrew. 

The fort was entirely of wood, consisting of a few blockhouses and 
cabins, with a line of pickets, and was particularly exposed to the assaults, 
as the cabins, contrary to the usual and proper plan, presented the low 
edges of their roofs outside, some of them being so low, that, it is stated 
a dog which had been shut out of the station, leaped from a stump out- 
side onto the roof of one of the cabins. During the siege the most active 
efforts of the assailants were directed to setting the roofs of the buildings 
on fire, both by fire-arrows and by carrying burning brands. One In- 
dian ran with a brand to a building which he had nearly reached, when a 
volley stretched him lifeless. When the Indians retreated, as their tracks 
showed, they filed off, right and left from the fort. 

The little garrison, though but a handful compared with their as* 
sailants, displayed great bravery, in some instances amounting to rash- 
ness. During the firing, they frequently exposed their persons above the 
tops of the pickets, mocking the savages and daring them to come on. 
Women, as well as men, used every expedient in their power to provoke 
and irritate the enemy. They exhibited the caps of the soldiers above 
the pickets, as a mark to be shot at. 

Their apparent confidence in their security, when subjected to the 
gravest danger, may have had the tendency to induce the Indians to 
abandon the siege as soon as they did. 

Accounts differ as to how word was received at Fort Washington 
of the attack. One account, that given by Judge Burnet, states that John 
S. Wallace, who had made his escape from the Indians on the eighth, 
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was still in the fort. It is said that at ten o'clock at night during the 
attack of the Indians he made an effort to pass through their lines 
and reach Cincinnati for the purpose of obtaining reinforcements from 
General Harmar, at Fort Washington, but finding the Indians compass- 
ing him on every side he was obliged to return. Fortunately the night 
was very dark, and at three in the morning Wallace, accompanied by a 
soldier named William Wiseman, got into a canoe on the side of the fort 
next to the water, silently paddled across and landed on the opposite 
bank, from whence they took to the bush and made their way down the 
river and took to the woods for Cincinnati. When about five or six miles 
from that place they met a party of soldiers under General John S. Gano, 
from Columbia, and returned with them to the station. 

Another account states that Lieutenant Kingsbury endeavored to 
induce several old veterans, by the promise of a reward, to go to Fort 
Washington to give the alarm and bring relief, but in vain. This was 
overheard by a stripling of eighteen years, who had been relieved 
just then from duty outside all night, but who was allowed the relief of 
watching through a port-hole a crafty warrior who, behind a tree, was 
endeavoring by several tricks to draw his fire and allow him an oppor- 
tunity to escape. The commandant's declaration that he could induce no 
one to go, surprised him, and he volunteered to go provided the officer 
would parade the garrison in front of the blockhouse and let them see him 
across the river. It is related that this was done, and in broad daylight 
(ten o'clock A. M.) amid the volleys of musketry of the Indian assail- 
ants, the young man, alone in the canoe, succeeded in setting himself 
across the river, and regaining the opposite bank, took his course with all 
speed down the stream. After stripping and making two attempts to 
wade, in vain, he concluded he must make the best of his way to North 
Bend — but in the course of two or three hundred yards further he for- 
tunately discovered the fording place, which he was enabled to pass with- 
out finding it more than knee deep. About three o'clock p. M. he reported 
himself to General Harmar, the commandant at Fort Washington, with 
the news of the critical state of things at Dunlap's Station. 

It is related that General Harmar dispatched a message to Colum- 
bia for reinforcements, which arrived at Fort Washington that evening, 
or the next morning. A force of about fifty regulars and militia was 
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dispatched on Wednesday morning, under the command of Colonel 
Strong, guided by William Wiseman (the young hero), reached the be- 
sieged post soon after noon. The Indians, aware of the force advanc- 
ing against them, speedily raised the siege and retreated up the river, the 
last raft crossing the stream as Colonel Strong came in sight. Finding 
it impossible to pursue them without means of crossing the river, he 
returned to Cincinnati. 

These accounts are probably both colored in the interest of the two 
men, Wallace and Wiseman. One seeks to make Wallace the hero, but 
mentions Wiseman as accompanying him on the journey. The other 
gives Wiseman all the credit, and makes no mention of Wallace. Per- 
haps the most accurate account is that related by Thomas Irwin, who was 
one of the early pioneers of Butler county, having settled near Blue Ball, 
and for fourteen years representing Butler county in the Ohio legislature. 
At the time of the attack on Fort Dunlap, Mr. Irwin, who lived in Cin- 
cinnati, states that a hunter by the name of Cox, afterward one of the 
first to take up lands in Union township, Butler county, happened to be 
hunting in the neighborhood of Dunlap's Station, and hearing the firing 
suspected the cause and went to Cincinnati and informed the commandant 
at Columbia and Fort Washington. A volunteer force of thirty-eight 
men, of whom Irwin was one, turned out immediately. The same num- 
ber of men were taken from the regulars, the whole being placed under 
the command of Captain Truman; and about twenty volunteers from 
Columbia, under command of Captain Gano, started before daylight the 
next morning for Dunlap's Station, all on horseback, for the relief of the 
place. 

John Riley, afterwards a clerk of the court of Butler county, and 
Patrick Moore, who also settled in Butler county, were in the party. Both 
rode white horses, and proceeded a short distance in advance, to give 
notice if the enemy should appear. Samuel Davis, afterward a resident 
of Wayne township, Butler county, was also one of the volunteers from 
Cincinnati. When the party had proceeded about six miles, they met 
Wallace and Wiseman on their way to Fort Washington, with the news 
of the attack. Finding that the news had preceded them they turned 
about and accompanied the relief party to the station. 

About ten o'clock they arrived at the top of the hill which overlooks 
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the plain on which Dunlap's Station was situated, when it was discovered 
the Indians had abandoned the siege and gone. On arriving at the fort, 
it was found that the garrison, though in imminent danger, had sustained 
but little injury. On the first fire, the Indians fired into a building where 
the hand-mill was kept, between the logs which had not been chinked, by 
which they killed one man and wounded another. The body of Abner 
Hunt was found near the station, shockingly mangled, — his brains beaten 
out, two war clubs laid across his breast, and a blazing firebrand placed 
in his bowels. 

Dunlap's Station was soon afterward abandoned on account of its 
exposed danger to the incursions of the savage foe. Both the settlers and 
military left it, inasmuch as in the attack which we have been describing 
the Indians had destroyed the accumulations of the preceding season, and 
a scene of wild ruin and desolation was spread around. The houses of 
many, besides those whose names we have given, who had provided 
dwellings which they purposed to occupy in the spring, shared in the com- 
mon conflagration and ruin, and the panic for awhile retarded the settle- 
ment of a locality now among the most flourishing and peaceful in the 
State of Ohio. 

Stephen D. Cone. 

Hamilton, O. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CENT WITH ITS AMERICAN FACE 

The Lincoln cent now supplants the cent ordered coined many years 
ago. 

It is safe to say this common and useful coin has not had its due 
appreciation. What traps have been set to capture it, and who in the 
commercial rush pauses to consider that the cent is the thermometer of 
the nation. There is history enough packed in the contents of the cent 
to consume a vast portion of one's time and a large share of his thought 
to investigate its worth. 

In 1835 the Government made an offer of $1,000 for the most ac- 
ceptable design to be placed upon the new cent coin, soon to be issued. 
Several marvelous incidents appear in connection with the birth of the 
cent. Some Indian chiefs travelled from the Northwest to Washington 
to visit the Great Father. Andrew Jackson occupied the Executive 
chair and Martin Van Buren was Vice President. These Indians jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia to inspect the Mint, whose chief engraver was 
James Barton Longacre, who invited them to his home, where to cele- 
brate the event, a distinguished company had assembled to welcome 
them. The engraver's daughter, Sarah, ten years of age, greatly en- 
joyed the visit of her father's Indian guests, and during the evening, to 
please her, one of the chiefs took off his feathered helmet and war-bonnet 
and placed it on her head, with the exclamation probably, " heap pretty ! 
Ugh." In the company was an artist, who immediately sketched her and 
handed the picture to her father. Mr. Longacre, knowing of the com- 
petition for a likeness to go upon the cent projected, under the inspiration 
of the hour resolved to contend for the prize offered by the Government. 
To his delight the officials accepted it, and the face of his daughter ap- 
peared upon the coin, which has been circulating throughout the nation 
for over seventy years. It is stated from reliable authority, that there 
were more than one hundred competitors for the prize. 
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Another account states that the visit of the Indians was not at his 
house, but at his office in the Mint building. It matters not as to the 
place, but the fact remains, that the daughter of the engraver was with 
her father, with the Indians and with the artist. Savage and civilized 
life was thus intermingled in the American face and the Indian headgear. 
The face of Sarah Longacre has gone into more hands, n*pre pockets, 
more homes, more stores, more banks, more schools, yes, more churches, 
than any other coin in the United States, if not in the world. 

It is said that the dollar once boasted of its superior value to the 
cent, declaring the latter unworthy to be in its company: "Ah," replied 
the cent, " you may be more valuable, but I am more pious, for I attend 
church every Sunday, but you are seldom seen there." 

One recent year the cent required 525.228 pounds of copper, 16.586 
pounds of tin and 11.258 pounds of zinc, the copper in the proportion 
of ninety-six per cent: the tin and zinc two per cent each. 

The cent with the American face has other remarkable characteris- 
tics, for, whenever financial depression sweeps over the country, these 
pennies crowd the vaults of the Treasury, accumulating at an enormous 
and alarming rate. They are the thermometer to declare the condition 
of the finances of the land, and are as exact as the instruments of the 
physician in the sick room. 

Is the nation sick financially, ask the accumulated cents. Is it finan- 
cially sound, make the inquiry of the same source. Even severe storms, 
which prevent regular trade in the town or village or city, will affect the 
circulation of the penny. When prosperty visits the farm with its 
sheaves of wheat, its loads of corn, its oats, rye, etc., these pennies fairly 
fly from the Treasury vaults to circulate in ever-widening sphere, that 
the harvesters may be paid and the crop may move along iron track or 
seaboard. They are as certain to point out the condition of the coun- 
try, as the law of the tides or revolving spheres. Holidays, like Christ- 
mas or New Year, melt the piles of hoarded cents in the Treasury. 

The Indian chief considered it doing an honor to put his bonnet 
upon the head of the engraver's daughter, for the headgear was an heir- 
loom, handed down from his forbears, and was but the symbol of dig- 
nity, just as the cap of the ancient Roman was the sign of liberty, and 
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whenever a slave was emancipated he received a cap. After Nero was 
assassinated, the people put on caps to show that their liberties, of which 
they had been deprived, had been restored. The hat of the Nether- 
landers, after their emancipation from the Spanish yoke, became a na- 
tional emblem. The chief, therefore, would not have parted with his 
headdress for all the gold in the Mint. Hence the act of putting it on 
the head of Sarah Longacre meant more than appeared in the deed. 

The history of the little girl is worthy of mention. Educated in 
the schools of Philadelphia, she rapidly rose jn intellectual, social and 
moral influence, and at the age of nineteen attracted the attention of a 
young man, who offered her his hand and heart and John B. Keene, the 
prospered and honored business man, made her home happy and de- 
lightful. For forty years this union remained intact, until death called 
him to higher service. He cooperated with her in all her philanthropic 
labors, besides encouraging her in the arduous toils of secretary of a 
great missionary society. She occupied this office for thirty-five years, 
and spoke before many conventions, but the cent with her sweet face 
went where she could not venture to travel. There was a time, when 
the cent was unknown west of the Mississippi. In the gold excitement 
in California there was nothing less than a twenty-five cent piece in circu- 
lation among the miners. To-day the people on the Pacific coast use 
the cent with its cheery likeness and to save the immense expense of 
transporting it across the continent, the Mint of San Francisco was or- 
dered in 1908 to strike off $11,150 worth and Philadelphia $323,279.87 
in value. 

If the great-hearted Abraham Lincoln were alive, his would be the 
first voice to plead for the restoration of the face of Sarah Longacre 
upon the cent. He would be as urgent and insistent as was Washing- 
ton, who refused to permit his face to grace the cent because of its 
monarchical tendencies. Both would doubtless advocate her right to the 
position on the cent. 

Had John Page, Representative from Virginia, lived at the present 
day, he, too, would have lifted his eloquent voice in her interest. His 
address was delivered March 24, 1792, in the Congressional debate and 
was as follows: 
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11 1 second the motion, therefore, for the amendment proposed; and 
the more readily because I am certain it will be more agreeable to the 
citizens to see the head of Liberty on their coin than the heads of Presi- 
dents. However well pleased they might be with the head of the great 
man now their President, they may have no great reason to be pleased 
with some of his successors : as to him they have his busts, his pictures 
everywhere; historians are daily celebrating his fame, and Congress has 
voted him a monument. A further compliment they need not pay him, 
especially when it may be said that no republic has paid such a compli- 
ment to its Chief Magistrate: and when indeed it would be viewed by 
the world as a stamp of royalty on our coins ; would wound the feelings 
of many friends, and gratify our enemies." 

Venerable Fathers of the House of Representatives, and members 
not so venerable, yet honored for your patriotism ! I plead for the res- 
toration of the face of Sarah Longacre to the smallest currency of the 
nation; as busts and pictures, and statues and monuments and streets and 
avenues honor Washington and Lincoln and they cannot be raised higher 
in the nation's or the world's appreciation, but the face of the young girl 
on the cent honors American womanhood and American civilization. 

N. C. Alger. 

Middle Hope, N. Y 



WOLFE, AND GRAY'S ELEGY 

[The observance last September of the 150th anniversary of the capture of Quebec by 
General Wolfe and the discussion over that event and the project of a monument for Wolfe 
have brought up again the famous story of Gray's Elegy. To this discussion Colonel Wood 
has contributed this paper, which ought forever to settle the controversy. He is the author 
of The Fight for Canada, by all odds the best work ever written on the conquest of New 
France by the British, and is as keen and enthusiastic in his researches as he is careful and 
accurate in his judgments. A lifelong resident of Quebec, commanding to-day the local 
regiment there, the Eighth Royal Rifles, and acquainted minutely with the lore of that city 
and with both French and English literature in general, his equipment for this task is 
unsurpassed. That he does not destroy the old story, but alters it only to make it more 
reasonable, will be a source of satisfaction to all.] 

Many good people resent any review of the facts about a pic- 
turesque incident as a wanton attempt to lay sacrilegious hands on what 
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they secretly fear is almost too good to be true. And I am well aware 
that in this very matter of Wolfe and Gray's Elegy I have been repeat- 
edly held up to fond believers, on both sides of the water and the line, 
as a particularly cold, crafty and altogether heartless iconoclast. But if 
these believers will only read the present article they will see that I have 
really been fighting on their own side all along, and doing my best to 
find some solid facts for them to base their faith on. Indeed, I go 
farther than most of them; for I think such incidents, when authentic, 
are very important from the strictly historical point of view. War is 
an art as well as a science, and every battle is a drama in the making. 
Personality is of the utmost consequence at critical moments; and every 
personal touch adds to our knowledge of its influence. So there are the 
most cogently scientific reasons for trying to find out the true version of 
what is a most characteristic episode in the greater story of the whole 
Battle of the Plains. 

Hundreds of writers have told millions of readers how Wolfe 
turned to Midshipman Robinson, who was steering the first boat down 
to the final attack on Quebec, and asked him how old he was. " Seven- 
teen, sir!" Then follows whatever remark is supposed to be most ap- 
propriate to the occasion and to the respective positions of a midshipman 
and major general. After this there is generally some local and tem- 
porary color, with the inevitable purple patch duly worked in. And then 
Wolfe recites more or less of the Elegy, laying the strongest emphasis on 
the line, 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave," 

and ends by assuring his audience, " I would rather have written those 
lines than take Quebec to-morrow." There are plenty of minor variants 
of this current version; but the above contains the gist of them all. 

Now, is it likely that any general would recite poetry at such a time ? 
In surprise attacks by night, soldiers must keep silence, on pain of death. 
Would Wolfe, the strict disciplinarian who always set his men the best 
example, be the first to break the rule ? He was sitting beside men who 
knew they were going on some desperate venture and whom he naturally 
wished to encourage. Would he choose this opportunity for telling them 
that their own path of glory was sure to lead them to the grave ! And 
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is it likely that he would distract the attention of the man on whose han- 
dling of the principal boat so much depended — especially after giving 
distinct orders that no one was to interfere with the naval officers in the 
execution of their duty? 

But, apart from all questions of mere likelihood, there is abundance 
of actual evidence against this theatrical perversion. " Midshipman 
Robinson " was not a midshipman. He was not even a naval officer. 
His name was not Robinson. He was not seventeen. And he was not 
in Wolfe's boat at all. There is no confusion of identity, as all accounts, 
false and true, agree upon the same individual as the original authority 
for the story. Yet this man never said he was a midshipman, or a naval 
officer of any kind, or seventeen years of age; nor did he ever say he 
steered Wolfe's boat down to the attack, or heard Wolfe recite the 
Elegy in it; nor did he ever claim to have been in any of the boats on 
that occasion. This evidence is fully substantiated by the original docu- 
ments quoted by Professor E. E. Morris in the English Historical Re- 
view for January, 1900, by those given as references in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (vol. xlix., page 57 — John Robison, 1739-1805), 
and by those I am going to quote here. 

The true story is this: The author of it is John Robison. Rev. 
Morison Bryce of Baldernock Manse, Milngarvie, Glasgow, and minis- 
ter of the parish in which Robison is buried, says that the family name 
is pronounced with the i long, Robison. Now, Robison, like his son, 
Sir John, who died in 1843, was a well-known Scottish worthy of high 
distinction. He was born in 1739, graduated at Glasgow in 1756, and 
came out to Quebec in 1759 as tutor to the young son of Admiral 
Knowles. Everyone has to be accounted for on board ship, either by 
holding actual or relative rank, and Robison was " rated as a midship- 
man " — a very different thing from being one. Thirteen years later he 
held the relative rank of colonel in Russia, while employed as professor 
of mathematics in the Sea Cadet Corps at St. Petersburg. But this no 
more implies the command of a Russian regiment than his local and tem- 
porary rating at Quebec implies the command of a British ship. He was 
a civilian, pure and simple. He was again employed at sea in 1762, 
when the Board of Longitude put him in charge of Harrison's chrono- 
meter for the voyage to Jamaica. And for almost the whole of the 
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latter half of his life he was professor of natural philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. The important point for us to know is that he 
was always recognized, in every relation of life, as a man of unblemished 
veracity. Therefore, we may presume that he would neither alter facts 
nor invent fictions about the most dramatic incident which ever befell 
him. 

What was his own version of the story? There can be little doubt; 
as we have three independent and credible witnesses, who all agree, and 
whose evidence is admirably marshalled by his own great-grandson, 
Father John Gerard, S. J., in the Scotsman, for the 29th of June and the 
Athenaum for the 9th of July, both in 1904. The first is Sir Walter 
Scott, whose letter to Southey on the 22d of September, 1830, was quoted 
from the original manuscript by Mr. Birrell in the Times literary sup- 
plement for the 27th of May, 1904. Scott says he heard the tale " at 
very first hand," Robison telling him that Wolfe, after reciting the 
Elegy, declared he would sooner have written those lines than win the 
battle " we are to fight to-morrow morning." The second is Professor 
Playfair, Robison's successor at Edinburgh University. Playfair's 
sketch of Robison is to be found at page 495, in volume VII of the 
" Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh " for the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 18 15. He refers to the story as one that Robison " used to tell " 
about Wolfe's saying he would rather have written the Elegy than " have 
the glory of beating the French to-morrow." The third is William Wal- 
lace Currie, who gives his own version ia a letter of the 10th of February, 
1804, which is printed on page 248, volume II, of his life of his father, 
James Currie. He says he heard Robison tell the story himself only the 
week before. There is a slight variant here, as Currie understood that 
Robison was in another boat alongside Wolfe's. But the rest is practi- 
cally the same as in the accounts of Scott and Playfair. " Mr. Robison 
heard him [Wolfe] say, * I would rather be the author of that piece than 
beat the French to-morrow ' ; and from this remark he [Robison] guessed 
that the attack was to be made the next day." 

Such is the direct evidence on the subject. The circumstantial evi- 
dence points the same way. Young Knowles would not get much actual 
coaching while the siege was in progress. Robison, who was a good 
mathematician, was more often employed as an expert surveyor. In this 
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capacity he would naturally be told off to map work, and so would have 
been a likely man to have accompanied Wolfe on the final reconnaissance 
of the 1 2th of September, the day before the battle. Now, we know that 
Wolfe reconnoitred from a boat, we know tfrat he was a great reader 
and fond of poetry, we know that a strain of melancholy ran through his 
character even as a younger man, we know that disease left him little 
hope of a long life, we know that the story of the Elegy became current 
at once and remained so throughout the lives of those present at Quebec 
who could best judge of its truth, we know that Robison's own version 
was never contradicted, we know his reputation for veracity, and we 
know that all authentic accounts of this version agree that Wolfe was in- 
a boat when he recited the Elegy, and that he said he would sooner have 
written the poem than beat the enemy u to-morrow." The only possible 
conclusion is that Wolfe recited the Elegy, when he was in a boat, re- 
connoitring the north shore of the St. Lawrence, above Quebec, on the 
12th of September, the day before the Battle of the Plains. And this 
conclusion seems to be as near a moral certainty as any fact based upon 
the testimony of any single witness can ever be. 

I wish we could go on to point out the exact spot, but there is little 
chance of finding such precise information. I am inclined to think the 
most likely place would be a few cables' lengths above Sillery Point, and 
rather more than half channel over. In any case, the visitor to the 
Quebec battlefields who look up-stream can be almost sure that his eye 
is resting on the very reach of river where this famous incident really 
occurred. And what a satisfaction it is to know that, while the popular 
perversion is as weak and theatrical as it is unproved and improbable, 
the true version, on the other hand, is a strong, dramatic and altogether 
worthy episode in one of the world's wonder-tales of war ! 

William Wood. 

Transcript, Boston. 



GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER XII 

THE INDIAN LEECH 

THE wound of Greyslaer had been given precisely in the man- 
ner described by the panic-struck fugitive, though both he and 
De Roos were mistaken in thinking that their party was sur- 
rounded. A large body of Indians had indeed crossed the river, under 
the shelter of the cape or headland, during the few moments that the 
moon was obscured; but this was after De Roos was in full retreat: and 
the " skulking savage " who had so alarmed his followers, as well as 
the sharpshooter who had subsequently picked off Greyslaer, and struck 
a panic into his party in turn, was no other than the single desperado 
who had so gallantly achieved his escape from the canoe. This for- 
midable warrior — for, as Bait surmised, it was no other than "old 
Josey," or Thayendenagea himself — was aided by fortune, not less than 
by his own address, in escaping the perils of the night. Foiling by 
his prowess the ambushed foes that attempted to seize him, he had, in 
the first instance, after breaking from their hands, struck directly across 
the neck of the promontory as the shortest way to the station. He had 
nearly gained the little bay on the upper side, where he would take the 
water to swim to the opposite shore, when, discovering the position 
of De Roos's band by hearing some of the outlyers whispering together, 
he made a detour to turn their flank. The gleam of his rifle soon after 
betrayed his vicinity to them, as was indicated by a movement of alarm 
among them; and, perceiving that he was observed, he widened his cir- 
cuit by striking inland toward the hill. This route brought him immedi- 
ately beneath the projecting ledge whereon Greyslaer was reclining. 
Deeming himself now surrounded by foes, the chieftain thought that 
it only remained for him to fight his way through them as best he 
might; and when the moon, after being a few moments obscured by a 
cloud, shone out, bringing the form of Greyslaer above him in clear 
relief against the sky, Brant discharged his piece and raised the war- 
whoop. His fire was returned with a volley from the bushes, where 
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the whites lay within a few yards of their officer; but their shots were 
thrown away, for the darkness that reigned below the cliff prevented 
them from taking aim at their unseen assailant. The single war-whoop 
of Brant was the next moment echoed back by a tumultuous yell from 
the nearer side of the river, and the dismayed borderers, hearing no 
order from their insensible leader, concluded that he was slain and 
sought their own safety in instant flight. 

The darkness of the woods rendered pursuit ineffectual. The forest 
rung for a while with the impatient yells of an Indian chase, and then, 
before an hour had passed away, the lonely whoop of some solitary 
savage, hailing his comrades after a reluctant and disappointed return, 
was all that met the ear. These last sounds, had Greyslaer had suffi- 
cient consciousness to comprehend them, woull have told him of the 
safety of his friends, however precarious might be his own. 

The wounded officer, upon reviving from his swoon, found himself 
stretched upon a pile of skins in an Indian wigwam, with a noble- 
looking Mohawk, a man of majestic figure and commanding aspect, 
standing near, with eyes bent keenly upon his own. Greyslaer made a 
movement as if to lift one of his hands, and was about to speak, but 
the Medicine-man — for such the Indian seemed by the talisman which 
he wore around his neck, as well as other emblems and equipments of 
the aboriginal leech, or conjuror's trade, that marked his appearance — 
motioned the youth to remain silent and quiet. The sage then, baring 
the wound by stripping off some moss or lichen with which the blood 
had been temporarily stanched, proceeded to dress it. This he did, 
with the assistance of a withered old squaw, who stood by, holding 
the various preparations in her hands, while ever and anon she bowed 
reverently to the muttered charm of the operator. When this part of 
his medical treatment was carefully completed, the magician admin- 
istered a draught with the same solemn and superstitious ceremonial; 
and his patient soon after slept. 

The slumbers of Greyslaer must have been long and refreshing, for 
he found himself so much revived upon awaking as to feel a dispo- 
sition to rise. But upon the first indication of such an intention, his 
ears were saluted by a shrill and discordant cry from the old squaw, 
who sat crouching among the ashes, watching a brazen kettle, into 
which from time to time she cast certain roots and herbs, muttering 
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some gibberish to herself the while. Her call was answered from with- 
out by a gruff " umph," as of some voice chiding her shrewish cry; 
and straightway the mat which formed the only door of the lodge was 
raised, and the benignant features of the Medicine-man was seen at 
the entrance. He advanced to the couch of Greyslaer, and placing his 
hand upon the forehead of his patient, while he gazed upon him thought- 
fully for some moments, seemed to be at length thoroughly satisfied 
with the results of his treatment thus far, for straightway he began to 
engage him in conversation, speaking English at the same time with an 
ease and fluency that astonished the soldier-student. 

" The Spirit hath not yet need of thee in another land, young 
man. He leaves thee here yet a while, to repent of thy wickedness in 
aiding to drive his red children from their country." 

"/ drive them? I love the Indians," said Greyslaer, with spirit. 
" It is only those who make themselves the slaves of a foreign king, 
to aid in enchaining my countrymen. It is only the murderous Brant 
and his renegade crew upon whom I would make war." 

11 Darest thou, young man, speak thus of the great Thayendana- 
gea? — and yet it fits thy presumptious years to pass in judgment upon 
the deeds of a sachem who hath sat in council with the wisest of thy 
race." 

"The great Thayendanagea ! " scornfully repeated Max. "A pre- 
sumptious half-breed! whose demibarbarous vanity has been tickled 
by sharing in the mummery of European courts. A degenerate hound, 
that has exchanged the noble instincts of his forest training for the dainty 
tricks of a parlor-bred spaniel. He sit in council! the poor tool of 
profligate Tory partisans, who will use him to enslave his people when 
they have destroyed mine." 

The eyes of the Medicine-man shot fire as Greyslaer, feverish per- 
haps from his wound, spoke thus intemperately of Brant, whose doubt- 
ful Indian origin did not commend him to the romantic student, and 
whose clerkly employment as secretary of Guy Johnson had not raised 
him in the eyes of the aspiring young soldier; while recent events made 
Max regard him as a crafty, cruel, semi-civilized barbarian, who 
brought the name of " Mohawk " into abhorrence and contempt. 
Greyslaer had his eyes fixed upon the rafters above him while thus 
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warmly and disdainfully inveighing against the captor of Alida, and he 
did not, therefore, observe the agitated movement with which the 
Medicine-man carried his hand to the knife which he wore in his girdle, 
though, from the excitement under which he spoke, it is doubtful if 
even such observation would have restrained his heated expressions. 

The magician took two or three turns through the narrow apart- 
ment before he trusted himself to reply, which he did at last with calm- 
ness and dignity. 

" Young man, you speak falsely, though probably unknowingly, in 
calling Joseph Brant a half-breed; and, were you not intrusted by him 
to my care, you should die on this ground for so vile a slander. Thay- 
endanagea is a Mohawk of the full blood. And if any gainsay this 
truth, Brant, much as he holds your European usages to scorn, will — 
I take it upon myself to say— meet any rebel officer of his own rank in 
private quarrel, after the foolish fashion of the whites. For the rest — " 
and here a strange and undefinable expression of emotion passed over 
the swarthy features of the speaker, who seemed to hesitate for words 
to express his mingled feelings — " for the rest, the Sachem would, I 
know, forgive you for the love you seem to bear his race ; and it may be 
true that he has done ill in linking the fortunes of his tribe with those 
of either party of the whites. The carrion birds might have quarreled 
over the carcass, but the eagle should never have stooped to share that 
wrangling, if he would soar with untainted plumage." 

11 Your tribesmen, noble Mohawk, if indeed you be an Indian," 
answered Greyslaer, touched by the proud yet feeling tone with which 
the last words were utterd, " your red brethren had indeed better keep 
aloof from us, alike in war or in peace, for they seem to acquire only 
the worst attributes of civilized life by attempting to mingle with us 
as one people: and their share in this struggle must " 

" Ay, you speak well, young man," interrupted the Indian, now 
wholly thrown off his dignified reserve of manner by what appeared to 
be a theme of great excitement with him; "if your vaunted civilization 
be not all a fraud, your perverted learning but a shallow substitute for 
the wisdom of the heart, your so-called social virtues but a loose cover- 
ing for guile, like the frail thatch of leaves that hides the traps of an 
Indian hunter ; if your religion be not a bitter satire upon the lives of all 
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of ye; if, in a word, all your conflicting teachings and practices be in- 
deed reconcilable to Truth and pleasing to The Spirit, then hath he 
created Truth of as many colours as he hath man ; and his red children 
should still rest content with the simple system which alone their hearts 
are fitted to understand." 

Greyslaer was precisely at that age when most men of an imagina- 
tive cast of mind mistake musing for philosophizing, sentiment for re- 
ligion; and with that ready confidence in the result of one's own reflec- 
tions and mental experience which is the darling prerogative of youth 
and immaturity of thought, he did not hesitate to assume the attitude of 
a teacher in reply to the last remark of the Indian. " Truth, noble Mo- 
hawk, hath ever been, will ever be the same. But the truths of the other 
world, as well as of this, are often wrapped in mystery. God has, in 
two dispensations of light from above revealed to mortals so much of 
his holy truth as the human mind was fitted to receive. 

" The first revelation was like a dawn in the forest, where the 
young day shoots its horizontal rays beneath the dusky canopy of tree- 
tops, and, glancing between the columned trunks, streams upon the 
path of the benighted wanderer of the wilderness. That matin-light — 
those holy rays of the virgin morn of true religion — I am willing to be- 
lieve, illumined the lake-girdled mountains of the Iroquois hunter as 
well as the cedar-crowned hills of the Hebrew shepherd. It shone alike, 
perhaps, upon the pathway of either, if indeed they were not one and 
the same people. But the realm of glory to which that pathway led; 
the snares that beset it ; the solace and refreshment that lay within reach 
of the traveller, alternating his perils, these it required a second revela- 
tion to bring to light; when the sun of righteousness, fairly uprisen, 
should throw the blaze of noontide into that forest, revealing now, in 
stern reality, its yawning caverns, its precipices and pitfalls; now touch- 
ing with mellow beauty its mossy resting-places, or sparkling with cheer- 
ful radiance upon its refreshing wayside waters; and now bathing with 
glorious effulgence the region beyond the wilderness, where lay the final 
rest and reward of the wanderer. The good men of my race, therefore, 
preach not a new Truth to the Indian ! they seek but to share with him 
that broader light which has been vouchsafed to us regarding the same 
one Eternal Truth." 

The Mohawk listened with an air of deep respect to the earnest 
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language of the youth, but his own feelings and prejudices were too 
deeply excited to permit the discussion long to preserve the abstract char- 
acter which Greyslaer attempted to give it. 

" I spoke not against the truths of Christianity," said he; " for they 
may have their sanctuary as well in the desert and the forest as in the 
city; I spoke not, I say, of the pure light of Christianity, which your 
mobbled faith no more resembles than do the stained and distorted rays 
that struggle through a dungeon's window resemble the beams of the 
noontide sun. The holy teachings of your Master come to us like those 
unwholesome airs which, travelling out pure and invigorating from the 
skies, are polluted and made pestiferous by traversing some noxious 
marsh before they reach the unfortunate mortal who is doomed to breathe 
them. It is your vaunted social system from which I recoil with loath- 
ing. Your so-called civilization is, in its very essence, a tyrant and en- 
thraller of the soul; it merges the individual in the mass, and moulds 
him to the purposes, not of God, but of a community of men. It fol- 
lows the guidance of true religion so far only as that ministers to its own 
ends, and then it turns and fashions anew its belief from time to time, to 
suit the * improved ' mechanism of its artificial system. In crowded Eu- 
rope the evil is irremediable; for man the machine occupies less room 
than man the herdsman or hunter; but your mode of existence is not less 
a curse to ye — the white man's curse, which he would fain share with his 
red brother 1 But have I not seen how it works among you ? Have I not 
been to your palaces and your churches, and seen there a deformed piece 
of earth assume airs that become none but the great Spirit above? Have 
I not been to your prisons, and seen the wretched debtor peering through 
the bars? You call the Indian nations cruel! Yet liberty to a rational 
creature as much exceeds property in value as does the light of the sun 
that of the smallest twinkling star ! But you put them on a level, to the 
everlasting disgrace of human nature. I have seen the white captive 
writhing at the Indian stake, and rending the air with shrieks of agony; 
— strange that the unhappy man did not endeavour, by his fortitude, to 
atone in some degree for the crimes committed during the life thus justly 
shortened; — I have witnessed all the hideous torments that you ascribe 
to such a death, and yet I had rather die by the most severe tortures ever 
inflicted by the Indian than languish in one of your prisons a single year I 
Great Spirit of the Universe! and do you call yourselves Christians? 
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Does the religion of him you call your Saviour inspire this spirit and lead 
to these practices?" * 

Greyslaer, who listened with curious attention to this strange ha- 
rangue, as coming from the lips of an Indian, was completely bewildered 
by the fluency and energy with which the magician delivered his tirade, 
and he scrutinized his features and complexion, as if expecting to dis- 
cover the lineaments of some disguised renegado white, who, with talents 
fitted for a better sphere, had, induced by caprice or compelled by crime, 
banished himself from society, and assumed the character of one of the 
aborigines. But the natural and easy manner in which the object of his 
suspicions turned the next moment and addressed the Indian woman in 
her own language, not less than the veneration with which the squaw re- 
ceived his behests, dispelled the idea, while little opportunity was given 
him for making a more minute examinaton. The Medicine-man, smiling 
blandly, as if he read what was passing in the mind of his patient, ap- 
proached to his side, and telling him that he was now about to consign 
him to the care of others, asked Greyslaer, as the only return expected 
for any service he might have rendered him, to curb his tongue here- 
after in speaking of Joseph Brant I 

Before the patriot officer could reply, the magician had turned upon 
his heel and gained the door; but, as if struck with an after thought, he 
instantly returned, and, ere Greyslaer was aware of his intention, he had 
bared his arm to the shoulder, produced a stained flint from his pouch, 
and branded an uncouth device, that made the skin smart with pain as 
the blood oozed through. 

" He who loves the Red man may die by rifle or tomahawk, but he 
will never be disgraced by the scalping-knife or tortured at the stake if 
he shows this mark to the followers of Thayendanagea I " 

And, before Greyslaer could find language to express his astonish- 
ment, either at the act or the words which accompanied it, he was alone 
with the old woman, who busied herself in reverentially picking up and 
putting away the mumming tools of his profession which the pseudo 
magician had flung upon the ground as he disappeared through the door. 

♦The crude sentiments of this "Medicine-man," as thus spoken, seem, by some coin- 
cidence or other, to have been afterward partially repeated by Thayendanagea, and in nearly 
similar words, in a letter to a correspondent of the chieftain. — Vide Stone's Life of Brant, 

vol. \\ n p. 481. Charles Fenno Hoffman., 

(To be continued) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 

T:IE portrait on the opposite page * is printed from a negative 
taken just before Mr. Lincoln left his home in 1861 to assume 
the office of President. I am informed that no copies of this 
were used until about two years ago. It seems that the intimate friends 
of Mr. Lincoln, and possibly some members of his family, thought that 
the picture looked too much like that of a rough, unpolished man to 
appear as the likeness of the President of the United States. This pic- 
ture is now in my study, and as I look at it daily I am continually re- 
minded of an occasion before Mr. Lincoln was President, when I, for 
the only time in my life, saw him and heard him speak. 

About the first of March, i860, Mr. Lincoln went to New York 
and there delivered in the Cooper Union a famous speech, which ranks 
among the best of his political addresses. His son, Robert T., since 
then a man of distinction as Minister at the Court of St. James, and 
later as Secretary of War in Garfield's Cabinet, was then a student in 
the Senior class at Phillips' Academy, a famous preparatory school in, 
the town of Exeter, New Hampshire, where I was then preparing for 
college. 

After Mr. Lincoln's address in New York, perhaps to secure a few 
days of change and rest, he visited his son at Exeter. In those days 
the State and the local elections in New Hampshire were held in the 
spring; political feeling was then running high all over the country, and 
especially in the little State of New Hampshire. The Republican Club 
of Exeter arranged with Mr. Lincoln to speak upon the political issues 
of the day, and on Saturday evening, March third, Mr. Lincoln deliv- 

*At the last moment we were unable to secure the illustration meant for our 
January frontispiece; and as there was no time to obtain another, we used the portrait 
of President Lincoln, which otherwise would have appeared this month. — [Ed.]. 
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64 ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 

ered in the Town Hall practically the same address which he had given 
a few days before in New York. 

We boys in the Academy were greatly excited by the coming event. 
None of us thought of Mr. Lincoln then as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. We, who thought we were stalwart Republicans, were eager for 
Mr. Seward, who was regarded in New England as well as in some 
other parts of the country as the natural candidate for that office. We 
had, to be sure, heard much of Mr. Lincoln's famous debate with Judge 
Douglas, in the race for senatorship in Illinois two years before; but 
our greatest eagerness, after all, was to see the father of Robert Lincoln, 
" Bob," as we always called him. Bob Lincoln was a very popular young 
fellow, a gentleman in every sense of the word; quiet in manner, with 
a certain dignity of his own. He was a very good fellow, however, and 
always ready for any good time and clean fun. He was very popular 
with the girls of the town as well as with the boys. He was what 
would be called nowadays a " good dresser," and always looked as well 
as acted the part of the gentleman. So we wanted to see and hear the 
father of our friend. 

On the night of the address we were all there, sitting together near 
the platform. The hall, which would seat eight or nine hundred people, 
was a very large and handsome one for a village of only about twenty- 
five hundred inhabitants, and was filled early in the evening. Ladies as 
well as gentlemen were there, and both political parties were well repre- 
sented. About eight o'clock Professor Wentworth, with whose exciting 
works on mathematics some of you * are more or less familiar, at that 
time president of the Republican Club of the town, walked upon the 
platform followed by two strangers. One was Judge Underwood ** of 
Virginia, an ardent Republican, a great friend of Mr. Lincoln, and a 
man of large influence among the Union element of the old state of 

*This address was made before the students of Washington University, St. Louis, 
February 12, 1909. 

** Judge John Curtiss Underwood (1808-1873) wa8 destined to figure prominently in 
the Rebellion. " In 1861 he was appointed Judge of the District Court of Virginia. Early 
in the conflict he affirmed the right of the Government to confiscate the enemy's property, 
and also maintained the civic rights of colored citizens. In his district Jefferson Davis 
was indicted for treason, and in June, 1866, he refused to admit him to bail. He was 
bitterly assailed for his Union sentiments, and was forced into litigation on account of his 
confiscation decree."— Cycle of Am. Biography, VI. 
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Virginia. He was very short and very stout; when he sat down upon 
the somewhat high chair which was reserved for him, his feet failed to 
touch the floor and hung rather helplessly. The other gentleman was 
Mr. Lincoln — tall, lank, awkward; dressed in a loose, ill-fitting black 
frock coat, with black trousers, ill-fitting and somewhat baggy at the 
knees. He also sat down in a chair reserved for him and, after some 
difficulty, succeeded in arranging his long legs under or about the chair. 
My eyes were all for Mr. Lincoln. I saw a man whose face impressed 
me as one of the most interesting as well as one of the saddest and most 
melancholy faces that I had ever seen. His hair was rumpled, his neck- 
wear was all awry, he sat somewhat bent in the chair, and altogether 
presented a very remarkable and, to us, disappointing appearance. 

Judge Underwood was introduced as the first speaker, and delivered, 
as I am told, a very able speech. I confess I heard none of it, nor did 
those of my friends who sat near me. We sat and stared at Mr. Lincoln. 
We whispered to each other, " Isn't it too bad Bob's father is so homely? 
Don't you feel sorry for him?" Our feelings were mingled ones of 
curious interest in the face of this melancholy-looking man and of 
sympathy with our friend, his son. 

At last Judge Underwood concluded his speech, and Mr. Lincoln 
was presented to us. He rose slowly, untangled those long legs from 
their contact with the rounds of the chair, drew himself up to his full 
height of six feet four inches, and began his speech. Not ten minutes 
had passed before his uncouth appearance was absolutely forgotten by 
us boys, and I believe by all of that large audience. For an hour and 
a half he held the closest attention of every person present. I cannot 
recall the details of his speech, which I afterwards read with great care 
among his published addresses, but I remember how we were carried 
away with the arguments, with the style, and with the rapid change now 
and then from earnest, serious argument to something which in a 
humorous fashion would illustrate the point which he was endeavoring 
to make. His face lighted up and the man was changed; it seemed 
absolutely like another person speaking to us, from the man who had 
sat upon his chair looking as if he hadn't a friend in the world. There 
was no more pity for our friend Bob ; we were proud of his father, and 
when the exercises of the evening were over and the opportunity was 
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offered for those who desired to meet Mr. Lincoln, we were the first 
to mount the platform and grasp him by the hand. I have always felt 
that this was one of the great privileges of my life. That evening 
fastened itself upon my memory in a most remarkable fashion. 

The picture which I have in my possession is the man as I saw 
him then, and as I always remembered him afterwards, whether I thought 
of him in those days of sadness when he was listening to the reports of 
the battle-field and hearing of the loss of thousands of noble men, or 
when he was addressing, sometimes crowds and sometimes but a few, 
whom he was endeavoring to convince of his own sincerity and honesty 
in preserving .the Union of the United States. 

The growth of his beard after I saw him has always seemed to me 
to have lessened somewhat the apparent strength of the lower part of 
his face. I never think of him as a man with a beard, but as the man 
whose jaw was smooth and showed his strength of character, and whose 
eyes above were full of all the sympathy and love of the friend of his 
country. I saw that face before me as I saw it in i860, when I read of 
his delivery of that matchless address at Gettysburg, which has be- 
come one of the classics of the English tongue. I can see it before me 
as I read that beautiful letter which he wrote to Mrs. Bixby of Boston, 
full of consolation for her in the loss of five sons in defense of the 
Union; a letter couched in such beauty and sincerity of expression as 
to make it worthy of being placed side by side with the Gettysburg ad- 
dress. In one of the colleges of Oxford University, in .England, this 
letter has been placed, suitably framed, upon the wall of one of its 
rooms, deemed worthy of this high honor by the Oxford professors, for 
its dignity and beauty of sentiment and language. 

I have tried to give you an impression made upon me when I was 
but a lad, by this man who was to be one of the great, the immortal 
men in this world's records. I do not think that I read into this feel- 
ing which I had for Mr. Lincoln's appearance and presence anything 
which has come to me in later years. That may be possible, but I do 
not think it is so. The Mr. Lincoln whom I now think of and whose 
centennial day we now celebrate is to me the sad, strong Lincoln whose 
picture stands upon the mantel in my study. 

St. Louis, Mo. MARSHALL S. SNOW. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN, MASTER. 

THE first duty laid on any man who speaks of Lincoln is that 
he become a specialist; he must narrow his field. 
What phase then of this career, that touches the life of the 
nation at so many points, shall we deal with? From what angle of 
vision shall we study this many-sided man? 

To-day I shall only hint at the historic background, and shall as- 
sume a knowledge of the story of the Revolution; of the forming of 
the Nation and the Constitution; of the "era of good feeling" when 
there was but one political party; then another kind of era, with two 
parties, sharply divided by the difference between "Nation" and 
"nation"; that difference becoming mixed, in the day of Lincoln, with 
the slavery issue. 

I shall pass by the service Lincoln rendered the Nation, how he 
became " a Moses to a dusky Israel," and " saved the Republic without 
veiling the Statue of Liberty." 

I shall refrain from giving a biography of his life as such. 

I shall even resist the temptation to take up at length that most 
fascinating phase of Lincoln's life, his intense American humanness. 
Columbus was an Italian; Washington, in all his antecedents and tradi- 
tions, was an Englishman ; Lincoln was, in the words of Asa Gray, " a 
typical American, pure and simple," the " brother of his country " ; 

"The kindly-earnest, brave, fore-seeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American." 

The keynote of all I have to say is in the expression, " Lincoln, the 
Master" I would have you think of his life from that angle of vision. 
I would have you see this man as he towered head and shoulders above 
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all about him, — above circumstances and situation; above events; above 
his fellows; himself master of them all, and master of himself; Lincoln 
in control of a kingdom without and of the kingdom within. 

Lincoln, then, was master of his circumstances and of the situation 
in which he found himself. He refused to be bound by his surroundings, 
threw off the chains that would have held an ordinary man to an in- 
significant and mediocre career. 

When the story of his life is shorn of all the fiction which once 
attached to it, when we read the facts as they were, it is a marvel that 
such great results came from such meagre beginnings. It is true that 
Lincoln's heritage j s not so unworthy as used to be supposed. His own 
and his mother's origin are now as clear as the sunlight. Going back 
into the previous century we find an ancestry of pretty good stock 
among the Highlanders of Kentucky. Lincoln's father was a rover, with 
litde ambition, but gifted with "horse sense." His mother was of a 
finer nature, but without energy. His second mother had both energy 
and ambition, and she believed in the future of the boy Abraham. 

Lincoln's boyhood advantages were as near nothing as can be imag- 
ined. He had less than a year of schooling, no church life, no literary 
life, and spent his youth in the midst of a rude, uncouth, boisterous 
civilization. 

One cannot escape the impulse, just here, to suggest the contrast 
with that other great statesman across the sea, the Grand Old Man of 
England, who was born the same year with Lincoln, and entered Parlia- 
ment the year in which Lincoln became a member of the Illinois legis- 
lature. 

Gladstone had all that the best civilization of the world could give. 
He had a fine heritage of the best traditions of England. He was 
prepared at Eton and Oxford and by travel in Italy before, at the age 
of twenty-four, he took up his life work. The splendid lesson of his 
life is that of making use of advantages. " Row, not drift, even though 
the current be with you." He was a great self, making the most of a 
favoring breeze. 

Lincoln, on the contrary, was a great self pushing ahead against 
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all contrary winds. While Gladstone was at school, Lincoln was farm- 
ing, running flat-boats, splitting rails, or tending country store. He was 
getting an education in the hard school of deprivation. All this, for 
Lincoln, spelled "opportunity." 

He mastered circumstance and situation to which others surrendered. 

He used itinerant teachers, preachers, stump orators, to mimic and 
to learn from. He spent hours in study, before the open fire and in the 
open air, while the rest slept or loafed. He knew the Bible, and iEsop's 
Fables, Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the Statutes of Indiana, 
and the Life of Washington. As he himself said, " I read every book 
within fifty miles I could lay my hands on." Later he was in constant 
contact with the keenest minds in Illinois, in state legislature and in law 
courts, and was forever learning. His schooling was of the kind that 
Burns and Shakespeare had, and it was for him, the best possible. 

Dr. N. D. Hillis has said, speaking of the hard experiences of our 
Pilgrim ancestors, " Those that lived through made great men." Lin- 
coln was the man to " live through " the rougii discipline, and he made 
a great man. He was among the choice people who become "kings 
and queens of circumstance." 

He never had the culture of the schools. He was careless of dress 
in a day when the only dudes were the gamblers and the Judges of the 
United States Courts. Matthew Arnold sneered "at Lincoln because 
Arnold was unable to distinguish between the common on the one hand, 
and the vulgar on the other; between "the commonnness of the basic 
and the universal and the commonness of the cheap and tawdry." 

If Gladstone exemplifies polished power, Lincoln stands as the 
world's great example of ungainly grandeur. 

His ancestors gave him something, his surroundings gave him noth- 
ing, nature gave the splendid self, of brawn and brain and heart, events 
gave a magnificent opportunity. Out of the pioneer cabin emerged this 
boy, blest with " poverty and parts," to become the most majestic figure, 
and the best-loved soul, of all our history. 

Lincoln was likewise master of events. He not only refused to be 
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bound by the chains of circumstance, he himself put guiding reins on 
events, himself ruled, directed. 

Can we find the secret of this great power? 

It came, first of all, from a marvelous ability to grasp a situation, 
to see things as they were, to see, at the time, the significance of events, 
and their trend. What all thoughtful men saw afterward, too late to 
make use of the*'*- vision, Lincoln saw at the time when the vision counted 
for guidance. There is a proverb to the effect that "the trouble with 
foresight is that most of us, before we learn to exercise it, are too old 
to have anything to look forward to." Lincoln had foresight before its 
usefulness was outlived. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this faculty is connected with the 
famous debates with Douglas. That shrewd, experienced politician was 
trying to hold to the North and the South both. Lincoln proposed to 
put to his antagonist this question dealing with the national power in 
the Territories : — " Can the people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, ex- 
clude slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a state constitu- 
tion?" Lincoln's friends advised against the question, as unwise and, 
imperilling his own chances for election. Lincoln replied, "You will 
see the day when you will consider it the wisest thing I ever did." The 
question was put, and answered. It cost Lincoln the senatorship. But 
it loosed the hold of Douglas on the South, it finally split the Democratic 
party, defeated Douglas and elected Lincoln President. 

This power of Lincoln's seemed at times an intuition, a faculty of 
seeing straight into the heart of things, a vision of values in their pro- 
portions, an instinctive putting first things first. But it was much more 
than an intuition, it was a faculty for " boning," for a thorough-going 
application of his mind to mastering all the details of the situation. " He 
arrived at conclusions not by intuition, but by minute, painstaking and 
conscientious thought." " He looked wide and he looked deep, and he 
looked all round ; he looked inside and he looked outside, and he looked 
many times before he came to a conclusion." Thus it was that Lincoln 
never seemed to be surprised, nor taken off his feet, at any new turn of 
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the evidence in the court room, or in political debate, — he had himself 
thought the case through on both sides. 

Possessed of all the facts, he then " let them simmer," "slept over 
them," and applied to the whole matter that wonderful, unvarying, un- 
common " common sense " of his, and thus reached his conclusion. As 
it has been expressed, the secret of his wisdom was " his common sense 
in action and in thought, enriched by experience and unassailed by fear." 

Again one is constrained to contrast Lincoln with Gladstone. With 
the Scotchman's love for dialectics, for finespun reasoning, Gladstone 
started with two or three general principles, and by a very carefully 
arranged line of reasoning, applied them to the situation in hand. He 
often carried himself, and carried others with him, to conclusions which 
would not for a moment stand the test of good common sense. 

When Lincoln, by his mastery of the situation, had reached his con- 
clusion, he then had a unique capacity for saying the right words to 
bring his conclusions to others. Lincoln was annoyed, above all other 
things in speech, by an obscure sentence, either his own or another's. 
His first aim was for clearness. He would have the dullest juror, or 
auditor, grasp just what he, as attorney, was bringing to him. Says 
Bryan, " he knew what he was talking about and he believed what he 
said." Not a little of Lincoln's power as an attorney and as a political 
speaker, lay in this wonderful capacity to say what he meant. Lincoln 
had the vote-getter's gift of coining phrases full of meaning. Who could 
ever forget his sentence: "You can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time." He has also put into .fine, clear words some of 
the deepest sentiments of the human heart. Choate said of him, after 
the Cooper Union speech: " It was marvelous to see how this untutored 
man, by mere self-discipline and the chastening of his own spirit, had 
outgrown all meretricious arts and found his way to the grandeur and 
strength of absolute simplicty." 

There are sentences in his speeches that sum up a whole situation, 
and are themselves a complete argument that compass the whole circle 
of a great question and utter its meaning for the mind and the heart, 
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sentences that satisfy like luscious fruit, and stick in the memory like 
burs. In the midst of the fierce discussion between North and South, 
when many were looking for a compromise on slavery, Lincoln saw the 
inevitable and summed it up: "A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this government cannot endure permanently one-half 
slave and one-half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I 
do not expect the house to fall ; but I do expect it will cease to be divided," 
In his Cooper Union speech, in i860, he put the whole philosophy of 
high-toned statesmanship into the words: 

" Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it." 

In the midst of the soreness and bitterness following his election, 
he caught the deeper, nobler feeling of the nation and gave it expression, 
" We are not enemies but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break, our bonds of affection. 
The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

Standing on the field at Gettysburg, in the very midst of the great 
struggle, yet with victory assured for Northern arms, looking into the 
days to come, and their tremendous problems, he uttered the words which 
constitute, as one has said, " the rarest gem in American oratory " : " We 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth." 

Two years later, when the war was practically over, and its issues 
decided, looking into the confusion and bitterness of readjustment, he 
paved the way for reconciliation as he said : — 

"With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan; to do all 
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which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations." 

What I have said helps us to see, readily, the fact that Lincoln was 
a master of other men. Throughout his career, in bouts of brawn or 
brain, Lincoln was a leader. In the wrestling matches, more or less 
serious, he found only once his superior. In the state legislature, and in 
the law courts, he towered above his fellows. In the trying scenes of 
his first presidency he was at the head of affairs, neither hurried by others 
to a decision agains his will, nor hindered by others when once his mind 
was made up. 

There were several members of Lincoln's cabinet who had at first 
more confidence in themselves than in the President. Notably true was 
this of Seward, whose well-known " thoughts for the President's consid- 
eration," making an offer to run the government for Lincoln, — in the 
words, "I neither seek to evade, nor to assume responsibility" — have 
become historic. Seward came to himself later, and wrote to his wife, 
"Executive force and vigor are rare qualities. The President is the 
best of us." What Seward learned, Stanton and Chase and others also 
found out, and they all came to have more confidence in Lincoln than 
in themselves. His insight, his thorough knowledge of the facts, his 
shrewd common sense, his sagacity, his patience, tact, diplomacy, his 
lack of resentment, his openness to light, his readiness to yield any minor 
or unessential points, — these qualities made him the master in all that 
was really important. 

These same qualities made it possible for him to master the men 
about him, and at the same time to keep them as his friends. 

Greeley called him " the foremost convincer of his time," and said 
"he could bring more men of doubtful or hostile leanings around to 
his way of thinking by talking to them on a platform than any other." 
Henry Watterson, speaking of his first inaugural, says, "He delivered 
that inaugural address as though he had been delivering inaugural ad- 
dresses all his life." "From the moment when he took the oath of 
office until the tragedy of his death, there was not a moment when he 
did not dominate the forces of the government." 
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Stanton, pointing to Lincoln's coffin, said, "There lies the most 
perfect ruler of men that ever lived " ; and Lowell spoke of him as, " on 
the whole, the most remarkable statesman of all time." 

I am aware that Lincoln himself disclaimed being the leader or the 
master of men and events. He said, at various times, " I do not lead, I 
follow " ; "I claim not to have controlled events, but I confess plainly 
that events have controlled me " ; " My policy is to have no policy " ; 
11 Time is my prime minister." 

What do we mean by leadership, and mastery? 

Few men create a movement, or initiate a series of national events. 
Events come, are under the guidance of a force mightier than that of 
men, are inevitable, resistless. But in the upward onward movement one 
man puts himself in opposition. Of course his hostility is futile and 
foolish, the events move on, but it stamps the man for dishonor. An- 
other holds himself neutral, is a coward. Of course he can he spared, 
but he himself is stamped for shame. Another puts himself in line with 
the movement, as a private. He is powerless to render large service, 
but his loyalty marks him for honor. Another becomes a leader. By 
his clear keen vision of the issue, by his unswerving loyalty to the right, 
by his strong commanding personality and his utterances, he becomes the 
center, the embodiment, the leader, of the righteous cause. 

This was Lincoln's leadership. The ship of state sailed on, sub- 
ject to the breezes of Providence, — " It chanced eternal God that chance 
did guide " — but Lincoln was the master at the helm. When the music 
drags, the wise precentor does not strike in independently of the singers 
and hurry on out of their reach, but keeps in touch with them and slowly 
brings them up to his idea of the time. The leader of the laggard com- 
pany does not "lead" them by spurring his horse out of sight of his 
men, but restrains his possibilities of speed to meet the capacity of his 
men, and thus leads them, with himself, to the battle. 

Lincoln led by never getting too far away from those who were 
to follow. He had his ideals, " hitched his wagon to a star," but never 
forgot that it was a wagon, not a chariot. He kept on the ground, near 
the place where people were travelling. " He had a high opinion of the 
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popular conscience, and a singular sagacity in reading it." He knew 
men, he knew events, and he kept himself in sympathy with them. Prof, 
Caird of Oxford said of him : " He became great by discovering for him- 
self, and for others, what the people really wanted," and thus became 
"the representative organ of the conscience of the nation in the most 
difficult crisis of its life." Men seemed to feel "the pulse of twenty 
millions throbbing in his heart, the thought of their mind articulated by 
his tongue." 

Yes, this is he that ruled a world of men 

As might some prophet of the older day, 

Brooding above the tempest of the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken. 

A power was his beyond the touch of art 

Or armed strength ; — it was his mighty heart. 

Back of, and beneath, all this of which I have spoken is the fact 
that Lincoln was master of Lincoln. He controlled situations, events, 
other men, because he was in control of himeslf. He mastered the king- 
dom without, because he first mastered the kingdom within. 

It has been truly said that " self is the only prison that can ever bind 
the soul." u He that is slow to anger is greater than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his own spirit than he that taketh a city." The greater great- 
ness is the open secret of the lesser greatness, and Lincoln possessed both 
in a supreme degree. 

We see it in the poise, the self-control, which never failed him 
through the darkest hours of 1862 and 1863. We see it in the absence, 
always, of any resentment against people, in his capacity to discriminate 
between men and institutions; "he hated slavery without hating the 
slave-owner." It has been said of him that "his errors were due to 
mercy, and not to malice; to prudence and not to thoughtlessness or 
pride; to deliberation and not to recklessness"; that "his heart was as 
great as the world, but there was no room in it for memory of a wrong." 

John D. Long pays this tribute : " His magnanimity, his superior- 
ity to personal feeling, are almost unparalleled in public life. It animated 
every impulse. 
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His moderation and self-control in his relations with others were 
perfect. No act of his public life is traceable to anger, resentment or 
envy, on the one hand, nor uncalculating enthusiasm or despondency on 
the other." Morgan of Alabama said of him that his chief attributes 
were "lack of resentment and refusal to abuse arbitrary power." 

It is well worth our while to see, if possible, what the sources were 
of this trait, so fundamental and so full of meaning. 

First, one must reckon with the training Lincoln had, as ideal for 
just the self-mastery which was his. Advantages tend to make a man 
depend on them. We have seen how Gladstone resisted the tendency 
and made use of his advantages. Hard circumstances tend to make a 
man discouraged, to surrender to what seems inevitable. Lincoln nobly 
resisted this tendency, and made circumstances his instrument for char- 
acter and power. If not the best training for some of the finer intel- 
lectual qualities, it was ideal for keenness, sagacity, self-control. 

My study of Lincoln's character leads me to group together, in 
explanation of his wonderful self-mastery, two traits which may seem, 
at first sight, to have little in common. I refer to, his sense of the 
ridiculous, and his sense of religion; his humor and his honor. I am 
sure that there is no understanding of the man's poise and self-control 
until we give full credit to each of these things. 

Lincoln's unfailing humor had more values than one, but for our 
present purpose I emphasize its bearing, taken with his physical and 
mental prowess, as a secret of his leadership. It enabled him to give 
point to an idea, to meet a question or parry a thrust, or to set off an 
opponent's position. He made ridiculous the political enemy of early 
days, who had put up some new lightning rods, by saying that he would 
"change his politics for an office worth three thousand dollars a year, 
and then have to erect a lightning rod over his house to protect his 
conscience from an offended God." We are. familiar with his character- 
ization of an opposing attorney, who " reminded him " of a steamboat, 
11 equipped with a five-pound engine and a ten-pound whistle, so that 
whenever the whistle blew, the engine had to stop." 

Lincoln's humor was a safety valve. It kept him sane and sound itt 
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many a trying hour. When he was ready to announce the Emancipation 
Proclamation to his cabinet, he introduced the session with a page from 
Artemus Ward. It shocked the sense of propriety and stirred the re- 
sentment of some of .the Cabinet, but it saved Lincoln from going insane. 
His heavy heart could not have endured the strain of those dark days, 
had it not been for his playful humor. 

But the one essential fact in Lincoln's self-mastery, during the 
later days of his life, was his deep sense of religion. 

A great deal of powder has been expended in fighting over Lincoln's 
religion. He has been claimed by nearly every sect and freak offshoot 
of religion that existed when he was alive, and those that have sprung 
up since are sure he would have been one of them if they had only been 
on the ground in time. 

But out of all the discussion we have come to a fairly clear idea 
as to what his religious experience actually was. 

Always Lincoln was a man of sterling honesty, with a sense of honor 
so keen, so quick, so dominating, as to gain and merit for him the nick- 
name of " Honest Abe." He would walk three miles to carry back 
from the country store the few cents overcharged. He was always 
afraid of a case, in law, in which he did not really believe. His known 
fairness made him the frequent choice as umpire in physical bouts or 
legal disputes. His friendly advice to a prospective lawyer is worth 
quoting for those modern days: "Resolve to be hon?st at all events; 
and if, in your own judgment, you cannot be an honest lawyer, resolve 
to be honest without being a lawyer. Choose some other occupation 
rather than one in the choosing of which you do, in advance, consent 
to be a knave." 

This splendid trait marked Lincoln throughout his life, and has 
been universally accepted. Of his later career, Von Hoist has said, that 
44 his intellectual soundness and keenness sprang from his moral purity 
and greatness. Because with utter singleness of purpose he wanted to 
do what was right, he also succeeded in finding out what was the right 
thing to do." John D. Long says, " his integrity and truth were struc- 
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tural, born in him." Lincoln was one of those described by Alexander 
Knowe — "who in their very mien and aspect, as well as in the whole 
habit of life, manifest such a signature and stamp of virtue, as to make 
our judgment of them a matter of intuition rather than the result of con- 
tinued examination." "There is not a trace of double-dealing in his 
conduct nor of sophistry in his writings." 

Lincoln, moreover, always maintained an attitude of respect for, and 
had a tendency toward allegiance with, the organized forces of religion. 

But what of that inner, personal, vital relationship of the human 
soul with the Infinite, that heart friendship with God, which is at the 
center of religion? 

For the early days of Lincoln's life, there is no clear evidence that 
this inner experience was a part of his equipment. His youth and 
young manhood reveal little that could be called "religious," in the 
sense in which I have used the word. But this sense of God grew with 
the years. Lincoln was fairly compelled to a faith in the Supreme Being 
by the overwhelming tasks which came to him. How else can we find 
meaning in his farewell words to his townspeople of Springfield! in 
1861?— 

"Without the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended 
him (Washington), I cannot succeed. With that assistance I cannot 
fail. Trusting in Him, who can go with me and remain with you, and 
be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will be well." 

Lincoln's attitude of heart was that of the Brittany fisherman, " Keep 
me, my God; my boat is small and thy ocean is so wide." As he him- 
self has revealed his heart, — " I have been driven, many times, to my 
knees by the overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My 
own wisdom and that of all about me seemed insufficient for my day." 

This does not mean that the situation created a religious faith, it 
simply means that the faith which lay deep down in the heart was called 
to exercise and to expression by the great stress of his task. There are 
pictures of Lincoln in which you catch that which many speak of who 
knew him, the far-away look of the eye, that impression of a vision of 
distant realities which were hid from the ordinary man. 
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Whatever was true of Lincoln the boy, the farmer, the rail-splitter, 
the country storekeeper, the lawyer, the legislator; Lincoln the Presi- 
dent of the United States was a believer in Providence, was in personal 
touch with the divine, " endured as seeing Him who is invisible." 

Dr. Parkhurst has said that "it has been characteristic of all the 
great workmen of history that they have believed like giants. 91 This 
giant faith of Lincoln explains, more than any other fact, the superb 
mastery which we find in him, the mastery over events and over men, 
^growing out of his mastery over himself. 

" Brave, self-reliant, wise, 
Calm in emergencies, 

Steady alike to wait, and prompt to move, 
In council great and safe, 

Prudent to plan: 
Righteous to deal with sin, 
.Prone less to force than win, 
Strong in his own stern will, and strong in God, 

A loving man." 

As we see this great, gaunt, stalwart man, pushing his way through 
barbed wires of hard, disheartening limitations, over the sunken rifle 
pits of prejudice and vituperation, across the bottomless swamps of mis- 
understanding, forcing his way through them all, planting the standard 
of American manhood on the topmost heights, master of events, master 
of his fellows, master of himself, we realize how the world is richer, 
the nation is on a higher plane, every one of us has an incentive to be 
out best, because he lived; — 

"A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears, 
A quaint knight-errant of he pioneers, 
A homely hero, born of star and sod, 
A peasant prince, — a masterpiece of God." 

Clarence F. Swift. 
Fall River, Mass. 
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NOW," said Secretary Stanton, as he closed the eyes of the dead 
President, "he belongs to the ages." And the ages ever 
since that moment, exploring their priceless heritage of per- 
sonality and achievement, have been making new discoveries in it. As 
men came to know him better, Lincoln has been a veritable revelation 
to the statesman, the politician, the historian, the religionist, the artist; 
all of whom have discovered in him things large and surprising, things 
unimagined before. Nor is the tribute of the literary scholar, or rather 
of that intuitively appreciative public whose verdict the literary scholar 
but echoes, in any wise lacking. As men came out a little from the 
immediate spell of the Cooper Union speech, the Gettysburg address, 
the second inaugural, and many another utterance of his, and began to 
think how his strangely potent effects were wrought, the thought came 
like an illumination, "Why, here is consummate expression, here is lan- 
guage saying just the thing that it ought, and just the thing that a wise, 
true, noble heart meant to say." That means skill, beauty, power of 
literary style; the high qualities that scholarship and taste require. We 
need not deem that masterliness in expression lies beyond this, in some 
academic grace or trick of word or phrase. We deceive ourselves if 
we do. Making us forget the real art that is in it, this man, by his 
simple, lucid, forthright, entirely adequate fitting of word to thought 
and occasion, stands forth from his age as one of its masters of expres- 
sion. "It is not too much to say of him," said a London literary 
journal, " that he is among the greatest masters of prose ever produced 
by the English race." 

How did he come by that mastery, we ask, with something of the 
same wonder that caused men to ask eighteen centuries ago: "How 
knoweth this man letters, having never learned?" The answer to this 
question simply introduces us to the supreme aim of his life, the aim 
to make the truth that was in him prevail. That truth concerned every 

—An address given February 12, 1909, in the Town Hall, Amherst, Mass. 
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humblest man ; it must therefore be made plain to every humblest man. 
He had a genius for putting himself by the side of the plain, everyday 
people, and thinking in their idiom. But that genius, because it con- 
cerned itself with simple capacities, was by no means a run-wild genius; 
there was severe discipline and training in it. Professor Bliss Perry 
very pertinently applies to Lincoln's style what Hawthorne once said 
of his own: "It is the result of a great deal of practice. It comes 
from the desire to tell the simple truth as honestly and vividly as I can." 
That the practice was not wanting in Lincoln's case may be seen from 
the account that he gave to Rev. Dr. Gulliver of his early education. 
" Well, as to education," he saicj, " the newspapers are correct. I never 
went to school more than six months in my life. I can say this: That 
among my earliest recollections I remember how, when a mere child-, 
I used to get irritated when anybody talked to me in a way I could 
not understand. I do not think I ever got angry at anything else in 
my life; but that always disturbed my temper, and has ever since. I 
can remember going to my little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors 
talk of an evening with my father, and spending no small part of the 
night walking up and down and trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, 
although I tried to, when I got on such a hunt for an idea, until I had 
caught it; and when I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I 
had repeated it over and over; until I had put it in language plain 
enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. This was 
a kind of passion with me, and it has stayed by me; for I am never 
easy now, when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded it north 
and bounded it south, and bounded it east and bounded it west." 

For plainness and clearness of language, you could not well beat 
this paragraph I have just quoted; it is an example in evidence of 
mastery of expression. You did not notice it perhaps. That, indeed, 
is one of its virtues; and there is another thing that perhaps you noticed 
just as little. That is, how naturally and spontaneously he puts what 
he wants to say into a homely image or figure. To hunt for an idea 
until he had caught it; to handle a thought; to bound it as you would 
bound a country, north and south and east and west: — it seems the 
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most natural way in the world to put his thought, and yet he is doing 
a very literary thing — dealing with an abstraction in terms of sense- 
perception, so that one can see it. I mention this because it suggests 
the thing by which Lincoln is best known — in a quasi-literary way, I 
mean — his story-telling. It took the American people quite a while in 
his day to realize what his story-telling really meant. I am not refer- 
ring now to the fact that the use of humor which found vent in story- 
telling was a relief that virtually kept him alive in months and years 
of unspeakable care and trial ; as he once said : " If I had not such a 
relief I think I should die." I refer to his stories, and what the telling 
of them implies "as an element in his mastery of expression. They were 
never idle tales brought in to raise a laugh ; they were illustrative ; they 
gave point and vigor and vividness to what would otherwise perhaps 
be dull and obscure; they were, in fact, a shorthand way of suggesting 
a great deal of truth or wisdom in small compass. This was a genius 
with him from early days. One of his old-time comrades, Nat Grigsby, 
says of him : " Where he appeared in company, the boys would gather 
and cluster around him to hear him talk. Mr. Lincoln was figurative 
in his speech, talks and conversation. He argued much from analogy, 
and explained things hard for us to understand by stories, maxims, tales 
and figures. He would almost always point his lessons or idea by some 
story that was plain and near us, that we might instantly see the force 
and bearing of what he said." His stories were homely and rugged, 
but never coarse; his figures were founded on the most natural and 
everyday analogies; but he never revelled in story or figure for their 
own sake but for their illustrative value. 

It took time for such unconventional ways of writing and speaking 
as his were to gain acceptance, especially among those who had an inor- 
dinate sense of officialism or dignity, and among those whose sense of 
humor was defective. But they endeared him to the heart of the com- 
mon people; and there was where he was at home. For them he 
thought, and spoke and wrote. He never tried to disengage himself 
from their manner of looking at things. Mrs. Stowe wrote of him: 
"Sooth to say, our own politicians were somewhat shocked with his 
State papers at first. Why not let us make them a little more conven- 
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tional, and file them to a classical pattern? "No," was his reply, "I 
shall \?rite them myself. The people will understand them." 

A story illustrative of his passion for plain language even in State 
papers may here be quoted. " In the July following Mr. Lincoln's in- 
auguration, an extra session of Congress was called. In the message 
then sent in speaking of Secession, and the measures taken by the South- 
ern leaders to bring it about, there occurred the following sentence: 
4 With rebellion thus sugar-coated, they have been drugging the public 
mind of their section for more than thirty years; until, at length, they 
have brought many good men to a willingness to take up arms against 
the Government.' 

Mr. Defrees, the Public Printer, when the message was being 
printed, was a good deal disturbed by the use of the term 'sugar- 
coated/ and finally went to the President about it. He told Mr. Lin- 
coln frankly that he ought to remember that a message to Congress was 
a different affair from a speech in a mass-meeting in Illinois; that the 
message became a part of history and should be written accordingly. 

4 What is the matter now?' inquired the President. 

'Why,' said Mr. Defrees, 'you have used an undignified expres- 
sion in the message;' and then, reading the paragraph aloud, he added, 
' I would alter the structure of that if I were you.' 

'Defrees,' replied Mr. Lincoln, 'that word expresses precisely 
my idea, and I am not going to change it. The time will never come 
in this country when people won't know exactly what sugar-coated 
means/ 

One more story, a short one, will show that when it came to a ques- 
tion of correctness in style, Mr. Lincoln could hold his own with his 
educated colleagues. On another occasion, Mr. Defrees states that 
a certain sentence of another message was very awkwardly constructed. 
When Mr. Defrees called the President's attention to it in the proof 
copy, the latter acknowledged the force of the objection raised, and 
said: 

" Go home, Defrees, and see if you can better it." The next day 
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Mr. Defrees took in to him his amendment. Mr. Lincoln met him by 
saying : 

"Seward found the same fault that you did, and he has been re- 
writing the paragraph also." Then reading Mr. Defrees' version, he 
said: 

"I believe you have beaten Seward; but, 'I jing,' I think I can 
beat you both." Then, taking up his pen, he wrote the sentence as it 
was finally printed. 

Lincoln was a master of expression because, first, he was master 
<rf his thoughts, of the conditions of his time, of his relations to the 
universal heart of man; and, secondly, because he gave forth in the nat- 
ural style of a true heart what was in him. "When we see the natural 
style," says Pascal, CT we are quite astonished and delighted; for we ex- 
pected to see an author, and we find a man." 

John F. Genung. 

Amherst, Mass. 




A FOREIGNER'S IMPRESSION AND ESTIMATE OF 

LINCOLN 

THE year 1809 was a remarkably fruitful one. It saw the birth 
of Tennyson, Poe, Holmes, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
of Mendelssohn and Chopin; of Gladstone; but before all and 
above all, of Charles Darwin and Abraham Lincoln. 

During a residence of a year and a half at Hefdelberg, it was my 
privilege to know the distinguished Baron Osten-Sacken, who had spent 
many years of a long life in the diplomatic service of his country. A 
Russian of noble birth, in early manhood he entered the service of the 
Imperial Foreign Office at St. Petersburg. After serving at various 
posts in Europe, he was sent by his government in 1856 to the United 
States as Secretary of the Russian Legation, near the close of the admin- 
istration of President Pierce. 

Soon after his inauguration, Mr. Lincoln, as is the custom, received 
the Diplomatic Corps. Many of the members of that body, expecting 
to find him awkward and ill at ease, indeed wholly lacking in savoir- 
faire, were anticipating an amusing occasion rather than one full of 
official dignity. But they were disappointed. 

Mr. Lincoln played this difficult role as though to the manner born. 
As each Minister in turn was presented, he greeted him graciously and 
in words most fitting, seldom if ever repeating himself. Baron Osten- 
Sacken witnessed it all, and we have his testimony that Lincoln was 
perfectly at ease. 

On leaving the White House, the Russian Minister asked the Secre- 
tary what he thought of the new President? He replied, " I think he 
is a great man." 

During the fifteen years of his official life and residence here, from 
1856 to 1871, Baron Osten-Sacken had exceptional opportunities for 
observing the leading men both in Congress and in the Cabinet, but 
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especially Seward and Lincoln. He had also known or seen most of 
the leading public men of his time in Europe. 

In England — Wellington, Cobden, Bright, Disraeli, Gladstone, and 
Sir Robert Peel — the latter the greatest British statesman of the last 
century or the greatest since the younger Pitt. In France — Guizot and 
Thiers. In Italy — Cayour and other leading patriots; and in Germany 
— Bismarck, Moltke, and even the illustrious Humboldt, as well as many 
others less celebrated. 

Here, then, it would seem, was a man eminently qualified to form 
an independent and trustworthy judgment respecting the greatness of 
Lincoln — qualified by the circumstances of his birth, by training, and 
by experience, for not only had he seen Lincoln at close range and been 
in close touch with him during the most crucial period of his life, but 
he had also known the foremost among his contemporaries both in this 
country and Europe. 

" I have had," said Baron Osten-Sacken, " exceptional opportunities 
for observing and studying the men of affairs of my time. In 1861, 
Lincoln impressed me as a great man. Now, after the lapse of thirty 
years, I can say without hesitation that, of all the men I have every 
known, the greatest was Abraham Lincoln." 

Frederick Tuckerman. 

Amherst, Mass. 




THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

A H I What are those ominous mutterings — scarce whispered — scarce 
/\ breathed? What is the meaning of this running to and fro — in 
X JL wild commotion ? What is the burden of that long, weird, 
agonizing wail of sorrow? "The President and the Premier* are 
assassinated!" "Abraham Lincoln is dead I" Alas, alas, too true! 
In the height of the people's joy at the dawn of peace, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the righteous, merciful, noble President of our nation, is murdered I 
Abraham Lincoln, nature's own nobleman, the idol of the people, in 
whom they delighted, the pride and honor of the nation has, on this 
Good Friday, the anniversary day of the Saviour's crucifixion, this 14th 
day of April, 1865, fallen a victim to the treacherous assassin! Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the XVIth President of the United States, whose heart, 
like that of. his great prototype, overflowed with mercy and forgiveness 
— whose only fault was too great forbearance and leniency — who sought 
by all means and in every way to conciliate — whose great effort of life 
was to win back to fraternity and unity the enemies of his country, 
extending mercy and pardon to the penitent — whose whole life was one 
of true and lofty patriotism — kind, genial, and generous even up to the 
point of extreme — this good man, having brought his afflicted and 
smitten country through four years of fierce strife, with the flush of 
victory and triumph on its brow, while in the act of extending the olive 
branch of peace and good-will, is struck down by a cowardly cutthroat 
— a martyr to his own sense of right and justice, liberty, FREEDOM. 
Let^ the nation mourn — let the people weep — let wailing and lamenta- 
tion prevail throughout the country, throughout the world; for a great, 
a good, a noble man has fallen ! Peace, peace be to his honored ashes ! 
In future generations let his name be known as " Abraham Lincoln, the 
XVIth— the MARTYR President of the United States!" 

— From the American Mining Gazette, Vol. 2, 1865. N. Y. April number. 

[A very scarce Lincoln item, the publication ending with 1865. We believe this has 
not before been republished. — Ed.] 

• Seward. 
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"All murders past do stand excused in this; 
And this, so sole and so unmatchable, 
Shall give a holiness, a purity, 
To the yet unbegotten sin of time, 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest 
Exampled by this heinous spectacle." 

One of our contemporaries expresses our own feelings and those 
of a large proportion of the community when he says : 

" The immediate presence of the horrible crime which has 
stricken the Republic to the heart, in the hour of its transcend- 
ant and long-awaited triumph, is unfavorable to a full and 
clear conception of its importance and its consequences. It 
must necessarily appear to different observers under different 
aspects, and each will especially lament it for some reasons 
which will have less force and weight with others. 

For our own part, it intensifies our regret, while it is never- 
theless our abiding consolation that the lamented Head of the 
Republic, now sleeping in his bloody shroud, was never pro- 
yoked to the exhibition of one trace of hate or even wrath 
toward those against whom he was compelled to battle for the 
life of the nation. From the hour, now eleven years past, 
when he enunciated the axiomatic yet startling truth: 'The 
Union cannot permanently exist half slave and half free,' down 
to that of his assassination, he uttered no syllable of retort to 
the hideous vomitings of abuse and slander wherewith he was 
incessantly covered by the partisans of the doomed but still 
vital and venomous 'institution.' Perpetually represented to 
the Southern people as a libel on humanity, and a tiger rav- 
enous for blood, he not only put forth no speech, no paper, 
no manifesto, that gave the least countenance to these calum- 
nies, but he never, in his most intimate and confidential mo- 
ments, indicated a hope, a wish, that evil should befall one of 
these enemies, save as it should be necessary for the salvation 
of the country. And this fact, hitherto suppressed and dis- 
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torted, will now make itself felt and respected. The blow that 
struck down Abraham Lincoln bereft the Union's misguided 
and criminal assailants of the firmest and most powerful oppo- 
nent of all avoidable severity, all not indispensable harshness, 
in suppressing their rebellion. His very last public utterance — 
the speech of the Tuesday night prior to his assassination — 
was conceived in this spirit, and had no other purpose than to 
reconcile the North to the most gentle and magnanimous treat- 
men of the discomfited insurgents. If ever man made war in 
a Christian spirit, Mr. Lincoln was that man. His first inau- 
gural is the most affecting appeal ever made to a disaffected 
party against the madness and crime of plunging their country 
into an abyss of blood and horror. His last inaugural, so sol- 
emn and religious in its tone, and now seeming to have been 
written under the shadow of impending death, is pervaded by 
the same spirit. No portion of the American people have 
greater reason to deplore his murder than those in whose pre- 
sumed interest or to glut whose malignity it was perpetrated. 

President Lincoln fell a sacrifice to his country's salvation 
as absolutely, palpably, as though he had been struck down 
while leading an assault on the ramparts of Petersburg. The 
wretch who killed him was impelled by no private malice, but 
imagined himself an avenger of that downcast idol which, dis- 
liking to be known simply as Slavery, styles itself c the South.' 
He was murdered, not that slavery might live, but that it 
might bring down its most conspicuous enemy in its fall. 

The Republic is saved forever from its giant curse and 
shame. It will not be divided; it will all be free. If there 
had been doubt of this, as there was not, there is doubt no 
longer. Our abiding and serious peril is a transfusion into 
the veins of the loyal millions of some portion of the blood 
of the monster they have slain. The public feeling aroused by 
the double assassination at Washington needs to be calmed 
and directed, not inflamed and aggravated. There is deprav- 
ity but no danger in the babble of the brainless fool who says 
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he is glad Lincoln is killed; there is food for graver thought, 
there is a call for sterner reprobation, in the pious suggestion 
that our good President has been providentially called hence in 
order that the leading rebels may receive that condign punish- 
ment which his kindness of heart would have averted." 

Whatever judgment may have been formed by those who were 
opposed to him as to the calibre of our deceased Chief Magistrate, 
or the place he is destined to occupy in history, all men of undisturbed 
observation must have recognized in Mr. Lincoln a quaintness, orig- 
inality, courage, honesty, magnanimity, and popular force of character 
such as have never heretofore, in the annals of the human family, had 
the advantage of so eminent a stage for their display. He was essen- 
tially a mixed product of the agricultural, forensic, and frontier life of 
this continent — as indigenous to our soil as the cranberry crop, and as 
American in his fibre as the granite foundations of the Appalachian 
range. He may hot have been, and perhaps was not, our most perfect 
product in any one branch of mental or moral education ; but taking him 
for all in all, the very noblest impulses, peculiarities, and aspirations of 
our whole people — what may be called our continental idiosyncrasies — 
were more collectively and vividly reproduced in his genial and yet un- 
swerving nature than in that of any other public man of whom our 
chronicles bear record. 

If the influence of the triumph of popular institutions in our recent 
struggle prove so great over the future destiny of all European nations 
as we expect it must, Mr. Lincoln will stand in the world's history, and 
receive its judgment, as the type-man of a new dynasty of nation- 
rulers — not for this country alone, but for the whole civilized portion 
of the human family. He will take his place in a sphere far higher 
than that accorded to any mere conqueror; and, indeed, without speak- 
ing profanely, we may well say that, since the foundation of the Chris- 
tian era, no more remarkable or pregnant passages of the world's his- 
tory have been unfolded than those of which Mr. Lincoln on this con- 
tinent has been the central figure, and controlling influence. It is by 
this measurement he will be judged, and by this standard will his place 
be assigned to him. 
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There are several incidents in connection with the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln which can not fail to strike the mind of every one to whom 
they are recalled as very remarkable. First, as to the time of his as- 
sassination, which was Good Friday, the anniversary of the day upon 
which the Saviour, not of one nation, but of all mankind, was crucified; 
the anniversary, too, of the day when the national flag was taken down 
from Fort Sumter in 1861, and the very same day on which it was 
restored upon the broken battlements by General (Major) Anderson 
in 1865. And last, in the place where the assassination occurred; for 
it must be remembered that Mr. Lincoln was slain in a theatre, and by 
the hand of an actor — an actor, also, who had often figured in assumed 
tragedy upon the same stage where his defiant announcement of the real 
tragedy he had then accomplished was made as he cried out " Sic Semper 
Tyrannis!" in the presence of the horror-stricken audience. All these 
incidents will recur now with peculiar force. 

The attack on the Premier, Governor Seward, at the same hour, 
while lying on a siqk-bed, already enfeebled and brought very near to 
the borders of death, happily, miraculously failed — the very appliances 
used in the surgical treatment of his recent frightful injury warded off 
the fatal lunge of the dastardly miscreant, and saved this precious life 
to the nation. Governor W. H. Seward will live, and, by God's help, 
lend the wisdom of his counsel and statesmanship in the national coun? 
cils. He was not informed of the President's assassination until sub- 
sequently to the attack on himself. On learning it, new life, new energy 
— a calm, majestic comprehension of the emergencies of the hour — 
seemed imparted to him. Calm and collected, he resigned himself to 
the care of his surgeons, confident in the hopes of recovery. We fear 
the result of the injuries received by his son Frederick, attacked at the 
same time; also of others about him. 

The fearful tragedy which so darkened the anniversary of the 
Crucifixion, and plunged the nation into mourning and woe on the bright 
and beautiful Easter' Sunday morning, develops a preconcerted and ex- 
ecrable plot to massacre the entire Cabinet; but, as in the case of the 
diabolical attempt to fire New York City, it has failed, if not entirely 
in its consummation, yet utterly, most completely, in the ends sought to 
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be attained. It will be a marvel to all Europe that the American people 
know so well how to deport themselves under this, the very acme of 
their affliction. Hereafter, and that very soon, the nation will rise from 
her prostration and shake off the ashes of mourning. Soon the blush 
of shame and mortification at the disgrace thus planted upon the fair 
escutcheon of our proud country shall pass from its brow, and aglow 
with indignation its mighty nerves will be braced to the work of re- 
storing its tarnished honor; soon will the intellect of the sorrowing na- 
tion rise to the summit of majestic grandeur, and justice, law, and lib- 
erty shall reign throughout the length and breadth of this mighty land. 
Retributive judgment shall be meted out to the vile traitors, red and 
drunk with the blood of their country. And let all true patriots say, 
Amen, so mote it be! 

In history there was but one parallel to the assassination of the 
President; that was two hundred years ago. On the ioth of July, 
1684, the best, wisest, and greatest man of Europe, William the Silent, 
of Holland, was shot by an assassin crouching on a stairway as the 
King passed from His dining-room to his chamber. The assassin, after 
firing, threw his pistol down, mounted a horse, and attempted to escape 
through the forest; but, unlike the murderer of the President, was 
caught and suffered a fearful retribution at the hands of the indignant 
people. Coming down through history to the present time, we find no 
man, except John Hampden and our own Washington, who stands 
there so nobly as Abraham Lincoln. 

He was blessed with an humble heart ; he was a man of the people. 
He was really and truly sprung from them. His career was remark- 
able. Born on the 12th of February, 1809, in the rf\pn Western State 
of Kentucky, ten years of his life were passed on his father's farm. 
'All his time passed in school did not extend beyond twelve months. 
He split rails to fence in his father's land. After having served on a 
flatboat, he tried to become a merchant, but did not succeed. Then he 
borrowed books from a lawyer, which he read at night.and returned in 
the morning. Such was the education in law of a man who was after- 
ward called upon to decide the most grave and delicate questions of 
law. In 1836 he went to Springfield, where he commenced the practice 
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of law. His career from that time is known. His reputation dates 
from his great contest with Douglas, whom he met in Illinois and van' 
quished, and from his speech in the Cooper Institute in New York City. 
He was once a Sabbath school teacher in the Presbyterian Church; but 
he neyer came nearer to them than that, never assumed the relations 
of a member of the church. 

It was a blessing that Abraham Lincoln was a man of the people. 
How full the Western country was of simple anecdotes of him, of his 
talks with little children in the streets, and with those who called on 
him so often as to nearly wear him out. Who will forget that warm 
grasp of the hand, and the cordial manner? All men could obtain access 
to him. The next thing was that God had blessed him with a great 
intellect. He never made a speech like Webster or Calhoun ; but when 
he was put to the test with the greatest work to do of any man of his 
generation, he did it. If he is to be tried by Napoleon's test of what 
he did, then Lincoln was one of the greatest of men. What grander 
solving of a question was there ever from human lips than when he said, 
" If slavery is not wrong, I do not know what is wrong! " 

Again : before the first shot was fired at Sumter, he said that it was 
impossible for this land to exist so long as one-half was free and the 
other half slave. He saw that the beginning of a conflict was at hand, 
of which he was to be the most illustrious and lamented martyr. Slav- 
ery is quick to discern its own friends and its enemies, and even then it 
marked him as one of its most dangerous foes. When reading his In- 
augural, one thanks God that such a man lived. It reads like a chapter 
from the Bible. The third point was that God blessed Abraham Lin- 
coln with the heart of a woman, " with malice toward none, and charity 
to all." Oh, miscreant assassin! Let them thank God that he gave 
utterance to such sentiments as these. His last act was one of clem- 
ency. They should be thankful that the nation had put power into the 
hands of a man who did not use it for ambitious purposes. 

In the fourth place, God blessed him with a great faith in Provi- 
dence. He was open and free, and pursued a straightforward path, 
trusting in a higher Power. He had no secrets; but where it was nee- 
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essary to keep anything concealed which should not be known, he knew 
how to do it. He was a man of prayer, and said he never began the 
day without prayer. The religion which enables a man to die for the 
welfare of man and the glory of God was the religion of Abraham 
Lincoln. He died for his country. He was a representative of one 
system, as was John Wilkes Booth of another. He died in the fullness 
of his glory, and he fell by that same red hand which had for a time 
held four millions of human beings in slavery. 

The effect of the assassination in Europe can not be doubted. All 
men who have heretofore sympathized with the rebel cause will make 
haste to wash their hands of this transaction. John Bright and Kos- 
suth will mourn, and Garibaldi, calling his little grandson to him, will 
rejoice that he named him Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln lived to com- 
plete his work. He lived till God was ready to receive him in a higher 
place. He lived to see rebellion overthrown; he lived till Sumter's 
flag was placed where God and the people meant it should be, and then 
he might have said: "Lord, my work is done; let thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen my country's salvation." 

George E. Currie. 



LINCOLN AT PETERSBURG. 

THE notable gathering of Union and Confederate soldiers for 
the dedication of a monument to the Pennsylvania men who fell 
at Fort Mahone, on what was in war time the " front of Peters- 
burg," with President Taft as the chief guest (1909), revives the mem- 
ory of the great war President's visit to the evacuated city on the third 
of April, 1865. The brief recalling of the incident will interest the 
surviving veterans who had a part in that memorable siege, and deserves 
besides special recognition because, while Mr. Lincoln's entry into Rich- 
mond has been frequently and fully described, the earlier visit to Peters- 
burg has received die scantiest notice, if any at all, either in the current 
reports of the time or in subsequent histories. 

Spending the last winter of the war in the service of the U. S. 
Christian Commission in "the armies operating against Richmond," I 
happened to be at City Point Landing on the day after the President's 
arrival from Washington on the River Queen, as a train was waiting 
to take him " up front " on " Grant's Military Railroad." The com- 
mander-in-chief, after putting his wife on board, went on his private 
boat close by and returned escorting Mrs. Lincoln. Immediately be- 
hind them walked, with "Tad" at his side, the tall, sad-faced man 
whom the whole army and the whole nation loved as no other man in 
America has ever been loved before or since. This was the first of 
several visits he made to the front to see his u boys " in the camp, in 
the hospital, on the field. 

Sunday, April 2, was the great day of fighting all along the line. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, the well-known war correspondent, who had 
electrified the soldiers at the General Hospital a few evenings before 
by singing "I'll Die for Liberty," came down from the front in the 
afternoon to write up his report for Boston, and urged the need of help 
for the wounded. Two or three of us jumped on the rear of a freight 
train and jumped off at Meade Station of the Ninth Army Corps. The 
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famous " Rustic Chapel " at that point was crowded that night with 
wounded and dying men for whom something could be done in the way 
of bodily refreshment or spiritual cheer, or at least in taking last messages 
for their homes. Later in the night we were awakened by the blowing 
up of the rebel irQnclads on the James. The meaning of this was un- 
mistakable, and at four o'clock we were on the hill to hear the ringing 
of bells and the shouts and songs of soldiers far beyond the works they 
had defended so long. Taking a hasty cup of coffee " Carleton " and I 
followed them, walking through deserted magazines and bomb-proofs 
and trenches into the captured city. 

My companion's motto was " On to Richmond," and he soon de- 
parted; I climbed into the belfry of the court house where a Michigan 
soldier had already hoisted the Stars and Stripes, and then followed the 
crowd to a residential street where a body of troops were halted in front 
of a fine old mansion. Entering the yard, I was surprised to see Gen- 
eral Grant with his staff and other distinguished officers seated on the 
spacious portico. Looking back to the soldiers in the street, I was still 
more astonished to see the tall form of President Lincoln. He was 
mounted on a horse, apparently just starting away, but bending over to 
speak with a plain Southern man who had accosted him. At that mo- 
ment someone on the piazza called out " Lincoln." The President, 
evidently surprised, looked up, but the mistake was instantly corrected — 
" Captain Lincoln " — the order being for the President's son, Robert T., 
who had a few days before been put on Grant's staff with that rank. 
Speaking to an old servant woman who had crept out from the back 
of the house to witness the strange sight, I asked her if she knew who 
that man was on horseback; she did not. " That is the man who made 
you free, Abraham Lincoln." With a voice full of emotion she ex- 
claimed, u Lord bress him — is dat Massa Linkum? " 

Standing by one of the pillars of the portico, I saw a messenger 
hurrying up with a despatch. It was handed to General Grant. He 
opened it, glanced at it, and, taking his cigar from his mouth, read it 
to his staff. It was from General Weitzel, saying that he took posses- 
sion of Richmond at 8:15 that morning. This either confirmed or 
changed Grant's opinion of Lee's whereabouts, for orders were at once 
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given, though very quietly, and in five minutes the general, his staff 
and the troops had all disappeared in pursuit of the retreating enemy. 

Fuller information about this incident was obtained in a singular 
way later in the week when it fell to me to ascertain from the officers 
of the leading churches in the city whether, to promote good feeling, it 
would be practicable to arrange for services on the following Sabbath, 
nearly kll the pastors being absent in the army. In following my 
memorandum I called upon Mr. Thomas Wallace, representing the 
First Baptist Church, at his residence on Long Market street, corner 
Halifax, and was surprised to find that it was the very house where I 
had seen the notable gathering on Monday. Mr. Wallace received me 
with courtly courtesy, and after the special business was over I ventured 
to remark that he had been honored by a call from the President. " Yes, 
Mr. Lincoln called," he replied, and then told me something of the visit. 
General Grant had sent an aide to ask if he could make his headquarters 
there for a short time, and afterward came, Mr. Lincoln joining him on 
the portico and making some quaint remark about General Grant's long 
ride that morning. 

I distinctly remember Mr. Wallace's bright, handsome boy, to 
whom I handed a paper I chanced to have in my pocket, containing a 
picture in colors of Mr. Lincoln. He took it, saying with significant 
emphasis, " Yes, that looks just like him." Whereupon the father told 
me the amusing incident that when the boy realized who the visitor was, 
he said: " Father, you arn't going to let that man stay here, are you? " 
The reply was : "I do not think I shall drive away a man with a 
hundred thousand men at his back I" This incident Mr. Wallace said 
he repeated to Mr. Lincoln, greatly to the amusement of the latter. 

One other incident I remember which Mr. Wallace mentioned. 
He said: "Your General Grant is certainly a very polite man," and 
told me in explanation that he went out to the portico and suggested 
that the party should come into the parlor, where they could hold their 
conference more privately. General Grant replied: "Thank you, sir; 
but I am smoking." 

It may be properly added to these notes that I have just returned 
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from a short Virginia vacation, in which I made a flying visit to Rich- 
mond, Petersburg and City Point. On inquiry I learned that Mr. Wal- 
lace had passed away, but that the bright boy of my remembrance was 
living, and I called upon him. He received me very kindly, and sub- 
stantiated the incident as I have related it above. He added that he 
and his father were in town when the distinguished visitors arrived, 
but the aide had asked permission of his mother before they came in. 
He also told me that " Tad " Lincoln was with his father in the party, 
and that his father — Mr. Wallace — had bidden him entertain his boy 
visitor, but that he managed without catching his father's eye to absent 
himself from the house. 

In place of the great warehouses and extensive business of City 
Point Landing in 1865, there are now only a few houses and a very 
small population. General Grant's famous log cabin is gone — is it not 
still in Philadelphia? — although his adjutant general's cabin, alone of 
the group at the former headquarters, still remains on the bank of the 
James, in front of the Epps estate, in good state of preservation. The 
kind conductor on the City Point Railroad, himself an old soldier, had 
his engineer " slow up " so that I could see the earthworks and where 
the old military railroad deflected from the present line. The old 
veterans who once occupied cots in the General Hospital and the many 
New England helpers there will feel a tinge of sadness to know that 
of all the numerous buildings connected with the hospital and the Chris- 
tian Commission, so pleasantly located on the Appomattox, not a single 
vestige remains — Boston Transcript. 

C. C. Carpenter. 
Andover, Mass. 
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THE OLD CROWN POINT ROAD. 

(Concluded) 

iHAT Mr. Hall was mistaken in thinking his father the only 
man who walked the Crown Point Road is shown by the fol- 
lowing items taken from Capt. John Calf e's book : 

" 1777. Monday, Feb'y 10th. March'd to Mr. Sartlo's 
at Charlestown (6 miles), took breakfast, march'd to Mr. 
White's (three miles), and tarried all night. 

Tuesday, Feb'y nth. Tarried at Charlestown. 

Wednesday, Feb'y 12th. March'd to Hobbs' at Spring- 
field (7 miles), march'd to Maj'r Grout's at Weathersfield (4 
miles) and tarried all night. 

Thursday, Feb'y 13th. March'd to Mr. Coffin's at Caven- 
dish (10 miles), & march'd to Mr. Bates at Saltash (6 miles), 
tarried all night. 

Friday, Feb'y 14. March'd to Mr. at Ludlow (7 

miles), march'd to M'r White's at Shutesbury (6 miles), 
march'd to Mr. Bowman's at Clarrendon (5 miles), tarried all 
night. 

Saturday, Feb'y 15th. March'd to Mr. Post's at Rutland 
(8 miles), march'd to Wm. Keler's at Pitsford (3 miles), 
march'd to Power's at Neshobe (15 miles), marched to Mr. 
Wiswald's at Sudbury (7 miles), tarried all night. 

Sunday, Feb'y 16th. March'd to Mr. at Shoreham 

(10 miles), cross'd the lake to Ticonderoga (2 miles), tar- 
ried there till 2d day of March. While nothing remarkable 
happened then we moved to Mount Independence." 4 

* Memorial History of Hampttead, N. H. ' 
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Built over hills and through swamps, as the settlements increased, 
portions of the road that did not fit the requirements of the people were 
abandoned, so that one hundred years later when Mr. Hager desired 
to map it accurately, recourse had to be made to the diary of Mr. Hall. 
The map published by Walling and Hager in i860 outlines " Lord Am- 
herst's Old Military Road from Crown Point to No. 4," and is believed 
to be the only authentic survey now existing. The map itself though 
widely sold and distributed at the time, is now only occasionally to be 
found. 

Now that nearly one hundred and fifty years have passed there is 
no more valued heirloom that a town can possess than a portion of the 
Old Crown Point Road. Every farmer whose farm is contiguous to the 
route desires to claim it on his property. In many places the track is 
lost and can be located only by tradition. The logs used in making 
corduroy roads through swampy places are the best preserved evidences 
of its construction. 

Winding in and out over hills and through valleys, the road passes 
through Springfield, Weathersfield, and Cavendish. After crossing the 
hill west from Captain Coffin's (where C. S. Parker now lives), it de- 
scends into the valley of the Twenty Mile Stream and crosses the stream 
on the land now owned by W. S. Spaulding. The Twenty Mile en- 
campment was on this meadow. James W. Hall, who was born in 1 800, 
and lived for seventy-five years within a mile of this place, often told of 
seeing part of the old log camp standing. The lot of land upon which 
the Twenty Mile encampment was made was given to Mrs. Coffin for 
being the mother of the first child born in Cavendish. From here the 
road passes on to the northwest and enters the corner of Ludlow on the 
land of Ellery Dix, continues over the hill northwesterly and passes 
through the farm now occupied by Ernest Pollard, which was the first 
farm settled in Plymouth, by John Mudge in 1777. Then it passes 
around Lake Amherst, named for General Amherst, then on to Shrews- 
bury, Clarendon, Rutland and Pittsford, where it crosses Otter Creek; 
from there to Brandon, Sudbury, Whiting, Orwell, Shoreham, Bridport, 
and then to that historic spot, " Chimney Point," in Addison. Directly 
opposite this point of land stands the old " Hendee House " that Judge 
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Thompson has rendered memorable in his story, " The Green Mountain 
Boys." This house has been recently fitted up for a summer hotel, a 
beautiful place with its natural scenery, and containing in itself and its 
surroundings so much of historic interest. 

Though no battles are recorded on this route, every mile is historic 
ground, and that it was the thoroughfare for important and successful 
military operations, is attested by rare manuscripts, early records and 
traditions of the pioneers. 

It is supposed that Benedict Arnold passed over the road to Castleton 
and Ticonderoga ; and Stark, son of the Granite State, the veteran of the 
Seven Years' War, the hero of Bunker Hill, Princeton and Trenton, is 
believed to have used the road in going to win new laurels at Bennington 
in 1777. He certainly came to Charlestown with eight hundred men, 
and ordered one company to stay there to guard the stores, and two com- 
panies to stay on the heights between there and Otter Creek for the 
security of the inhabitants. Amherst in October, 1758, came over- 
land from Boston with some of his victorious regiments from Louisbourg. 

In 1755 as a company of soldiers in Boston were preparing to pass 
over this route to go against Crown Point, the Rev. Samuel Checkley 
preached a sermon at the North Church in Boston to prepare them for 
war. 

For many years this was the route of travel from northern Vermont 
to Boston; and many farmers kept public houses to accommodate mer- 
chants and others passing over the Crown Point Road. 

Many soldiers who took note of the fertile lands returned when 
peace was restored, to build homes in this pleasant region; so that in 
1772 there were twenty-six families and one hundred and forty-one in- 
habitants in Springfield. 

Among them were Major Simon Stevens at what is now the Town 
Farm, and Captain Abner Bisbee near Luther Boynton's. Both of them 
were noted Rangers. 

Mr. Bisbee's wife was a resolute and courageous woman, and at one 
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time, when the men were away there was an alarm of the approach of 
Indians. She yoked the oxen, and taking her little ones and other women 
and children drove them to the block house on the Connecticut River 
for refuge. 

Land sold at a dollar per acre and great pine logs were cut and 
drawn to the Connecticut River for a dollar per thousand feet. 

As the Road passes along over Skitchawaug in Springfield there is a 
small cemetery to be seen, where about thirty of the soldiers in the 
French and Indian War were taken suddenly ill of some acute disease, 
and died within a few days. 

On the highest part of the crest of this mountain at a point nearly 
opposite the General Morris place (now Barry), can be seen a smooth- 
faced, overhanging ledge, and at the right an opening. This is the mouth 
or entrance of the famed and historic "Tory Hole," once a cave, 
sufficiendy roomy to accommodate several persons. A very safe retreat 
for the sympathizers with George III, who were not exceedingly popular 
with their neighbors during and after the Revolutionary War. There 
is no doubt this cave was used by Indians as well as whites for a place 
of refuge. 

It is near here that a somewhat dramatic incident of the Revolution 
occurred in March, 178 1. 

An idle fellow named Shem Kentfield, a resident of Charlestown, 
N. H., incensed at some strictures on his misdeeds, left that place in the 
autumn of 1780, threatening vengeance on the town. When he came 
back he said he would burn every hewn stick in it. At sunrise one morn- 
ing in March, 178 1, as Dr. Abraham Downer, who lived in Weathers- 
field, just north of Eureka, was returning from a visit to a patient, he 
saw Kentfield with two companions crossing the road near the town line. 
Downer, who had lived in Charlestown, knew Kentfield as quickly as 
Kentfield did him. The Doctor was unarmed and of course in the power 
of the Tories, who, fearing detection proposed putting him to death* 
Downer assured them that he would shortly be missed and they would be 
pursued. After some debate they decided to let him go on a promise, 
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bound with the most fearful oaths, that he would not mention or in any- 
way communicate the fact that he had seen such a band. 

Downer returned to his home much agitated; on the one hand his 
oath, on the other the destruction of the unsuspecting town. Kentfield 
told Downer they were but the vanguard of two hundred men coming 
down from Canada to burn Charlestown and take captive her inhabitants; 
that any movement in the direction of rescue or warning would be in- 
stantly detected by the incoming squads. 

Downer kept his secret an hour or two, going about among the 
neighbors in so excited a manner they thought him insane. At last he 
told the whole affair to Lemuel Whitney, who immediately bestirred 
himself to raise a company for pursuit. 

They were tracked across the hills for some distance when it was 
found that they reversed their snow shoes and went on toward the river 
which they crossed just before it broke up and cut off pursuit. An arrow 
with a note affixed was shot across the river to give warning, and the 
three were captured. 

They were sent to West Point, where Kentfield was found to be a 
deserter, he having enlisted in the American Army at Marlborough, 
N. H. He was sentenced and hung in June, 178 1. The people 
of Springfield were active for several days, and three more men were 
captured on Skitchawaug near the " Tory Hole." 

It is related of Kentfield that when a young man he had his fortune 
told and that the fortune teller told him he would be hung at last. It 
is probable that he had given such evidence of his depravity that the 
fortune teller ran no risk in the prophecy. Once when he fell into the 
rapids at Bellows Falls, he cried while struggling in the water, with a 
fair prospect of being drowned, " Now gallows claim your rights," and 
he verified the old adage, " he who was born to be hung will never be 
drowned." 

Interesting and often dramatic as is the history of almost every foot 
of New England soil, it is safe to say that nowhere in all the world within 
the same space of territory could there be found more men whose love of 
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liberty was a consuming fire, or who held closer to the questions of prin- 
ciple and patriotism than in that portion of New England known as the 
New Hampshire Grants. From the Grants came Vermont, which was a 
slip of the old New England vine, and was settled from Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The hardy and adventurous men who 
made their way in the wilderness were the picked and chosen spirits of 
those freedom loving Colonies. Large-limbed, broad-chested, th6 best 
blood of England coursing in their veins, what had they to fear? They 
took Liberty for their mistress and worshipped her with unmeasured 
devotion. 

The men and women who helped to lay the foundation of the State 
whose hills are green and fertile to their summits, exemplified those essen- 
tial elements of Puritanism, faith, law and freedom : 

" No slave thy green hills ever trod, 
But fresh as from the thought of God, 
Thy sons triumphant o'er thee strode, unfettered, free, 
The air they breathed on thy green sod was Liberty." 

In their struggles with the forces of nature, in the primeval forest, 
in their conflicts with the overlapping claims of New Hampshire and 
New York, and later with the Crown, they never lost sight of those 
eternal principles. 

The monuments they erected at the end of every mile of this Road 
have long since crumbled into dust, but the mile stones they have set on 
the road to civil and religious liberty, intelligence and heroic endurance 
will never pass away, they will stand as long as time shall endure as an 
example to us and all coming generations. 

pur former Vice-President, Fairbanks, has well said : 

" True patriotism can be shown in no better way than for the people 
in times of peace to turn aside from their allotted tasks and render tribute 
to their heroes by erecting monuments that shall convey to the future 
its lessons of true patriotism." 

Mary E. Baker. 

Springfield, Vt. 



EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN PAPER MONEY IN AMERICA 

THE silent sermon preached to the people of this Commonwealth 
by the shaft entrusted to our care, has for its text, not only the 
events which happened on the 17th of June, 1775, but the pre- 
liminary experiences which led up to these events and caused the forma- 
tion of opinions which made them possible. We are familiar with the 
indignation aroused by the attempts to impose direct taxes upon the 
Colonies, but the page of history which chronicles the financial experiences 
of the province during the eighteenth century is not so well known. Of 
the parliamentary legislation connected with one of these experiences, the 
Land Bank of 1740, John Adams said, "The act to destroy the land 
bank scheme raised a greater ferment in the province than the Stamp Act 
did." What impelled these men to battle on the 17th of June, 1775, is 
as well worthy of. our consideration as what they did on that day, and the 
belief that the story of the Land Bank was closely enough connected with 
the indignation which led to hostilities to entitle it to our consideration, 
led me to submit a brief description of that affair to the society a few 
years since. To-day I ask your attention to an account of the birth in 
America of the ideas embodied in the Land Bank scheme. The two are 
directly associated and the line of connection can be easily traced. It 
may help us to understand the energy and the enterprise of our ancestors 
and to appreciate their resistance to domination. 

The universality of the use of paper money throughout the civilized 
world and the extraordinary power of credit in its various forms are so 
familiar with us that we seldom give thought to the fact that the basis 
upon which our financial affairs stand to-day has underlying it only about 
two centuries of experience, in the development of which the early settlers 
of Boston may claim to have been pioneers. I do not mean to assert 
that their financial experiments had weight in European circles, but simply 
to call attention to the fact that the emissions of bills of public credit in 

—-Address delivered before the Bunker Hill Ass'n, Boston. 
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Massachusetts, in 1690, anticipated by several years the first attempts 
made in England in the use of paper money. Furthermore, I should say, 
notwithstanding the statements made by many writers as to the prior 
emission of bank bills by certain Continental Banks, such as the Bank of 
Amsterdam and the Bank of Venice, that until some of the bills emitted 
by these banks can be produced, it is a fair presumption that the so-called 
paper of these banks was in reality merely the transfers of the bank 
credit given their depositors. If this be so, then the historical value 
which one would assign to the step then taken by our forefathers would 
be very great, even though their actions may have attracted but little at- 
tention at the moment. 

The first organized effort to furnish a substitute for coined money 
in this country occurred in the fall of 1681, in the little town of Boston. 
The population of the place did not then exceed four thousand in- 
habitants. The commercial requirements of the business of the local 
merchants were commensurate with the size of the place, but small and 
insignificant as they were, there was not money enough for the current 
needs of the community. 

From the outset the English had discouraged the export of sterling 
coin. The balance of trade being against the New England Colonies, 
the colonists were compelled to make use of any silver that they could get. 
In the main their wants were supplied by Spanish coins, brought into this 
country through the fisheries. The degraded condition of these coins was 
such that although they might and did achieve some denominational cir- 
culation in small transactions, they could only be made use of at their 
bullion value in affairs of consequence, and were, of course, only available 
on this basis for settlements with English creditors. Already efforts had 
been made to retain here some part at least of these coins by minting 
them into a currency, bearing the titles of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
the shillings of which contained only ninepence worth of silver; but the 
coinage of the Boston mint, although it could not circulate in England, 
had just as much bullion value as the same silver had when in the form 
of Spanish coins, and the effort of the colonists to retain the silver here 
by this means was frustrated through its availability in the adjustment 
of English debts. 
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All through the last half of the seventeenth century the English 
were restless under the restraints imposed upon their trade and commerce 
by the lack of adequate financial facilities, and many pamphlets were 
published throwing out remedial suggestions. Most of these proposi- 
tions were purely academic, there being, in fact, at that time no profes- 
sional bankers in England. The underlying idea that prevailed in some 
of them was that the coin of the realm might be gathered into a bank of 
deposit which should furnish to its depositors bank credit stated in terms 
of standard coin. Adjustments of accounts could then be made between 
merchants through the agency of the bank by transfers of bank credit. 
By this means the trouble arising from the clipping, filing, and sweating 
of the coin would be avoided, since the bank credit stated in standard 
coin alone would be made use of ; the cost of transportation and the dan- 
ger of theft while en route would no longer exist; the cost and delay of 
counting the money would be eliminated, and all fear of being deceived 
by counterfeits would be suppressed. These ideas were undoubtedly 
based upon a knowledge of what was being done by the Banks of Amster- 
dam and Venice, which were performing in their respective communities 
a service somewhat analogous to that described above. 

In this form of a proposed bank the credit furnished the customer 
was based upon coin deposits. Still other propositions were made in 
which credit was to be furnished without making use of coined money at 
all. It was argued that there was no need for silver or gold. Lands and 
merchandise were more valuable and more available than precious metals. 
Moreover, the former could not be exported like silver and gold. A 
currency, therefore, based upon the security of lands would be even better 
than the precious metals themselves and use might also be made of mer- 
chandise as security for credit, if proper restraints and protection were 
thrown around such transactions. Still others conceived of the possibility 
of making use of individual credit by means of bills or notes of some sort, 
as an auxiliary or as a substitute for the coin then in circulation. 

This discussion of propositions for the establishment of banks which 
should substitute bills of credit for coin found listeners on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and copies of some of the pamphlets then published in Eng- 
land can be traced to this country, while occasional references to the topic 
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which may be found in the correspondence of the period that has come 
down to us show that there were some here who took an active interest 
in financial speculation of this sort, even though the subject was compli- 
cated and the treatment obscure. 

Among those in New England who thought and wrote concerning 
money and credit was John Woodbridge, a restless man whose career 
carried him now to the one side of the Atlantic, now to the other, and 
whose fortunes, when he was on this side of the ocean, were identified 
with the little village of Newbury. Here for a few years he filled the 
pulpit, and at different periods in those portions of his life which were 
passed on our shores, he represented Newbury in the general court as 
member of the house or as assistant. 

One of the most imposing of the various publications of this period 
treating of financial topics was a folio volume published in London in 
1650 entitled the " Key of Wealth," in which William Potter set forth 
his views upon bank credit and its availability as the basis of a paper cur- 
rency, the emission of which would in his judgment increase trade, reduce 
interest, and remedy many of the evils under which England was then 
suFcnng from the inadequacy of amount and the degraded condition of 
its metallic currency. Potter was a personal friend of Woodbridge and 
the two met and talked over the subject in London. The principles in- 
culcated in the " Key of Wealth " then took deep root in the mind of 
Woodbridge so that when he came back to Newbury and saw the suffer- 
ings of business men in the little village for lack of adequate medium 
of trade, it at once occurred to him that here was a chance to test Potter's 
theories in a small way. 

Certain preliminary experiments instituted by him were made in 
1 67 1, an account of what had been done was apparently printed in 1674, 
and at some period during the progress of these events a scheme for a 
bank of credit was filed by him with the council of Massachusetts Bay* 
Following all this came an actual experiment at banking made in Boston 
in 1 68 1 and 1682, which has left its traces upon our registries of deeds. 

Of all this preliminary work, including even the experiment in bank- 
ing in 168 1 and 1682, nothing whatever was known until Mr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, in the fall of the year 1884, made it the subject of a 
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communication to the American Antiquarian Society. Trumbull found 
in the Watkinson Library at Hartford, Connecticut, an eight-page pub- 
lication, the leaves of which measure 7! by 5$ inches, entitled " Severals 
relating to the Fund." This title may be paraphrased into " Certain facts 
in relation to a bank recently established in Boston and called ' The Fund 
in Boston in New England.' " Mr. Trumbull identified Woodbridge as 
its author, and by rescuing this unique publication from the oblivion of its 
repose upon the shelves of the Watkinson Library furnished us with the 
details of what was, historically, an experiment of very great importance. 
Had it been made in London it must have attracted attention. Made in 
Boston, its financial importance was insignificant, and except for the 
preservation of this copy of " Severals relating to the Fund," it might 
never have been appreciated or even understood. It is true that the 
mortgages on record in our registries of deeds might have suggested what 
the Fund was, but without some key to their meaning, they would have 
been difficult to interpret. 

This eight-page pamphlet contains an account of the preliminary 
work to which I have just referred and winds up with a few of the rules 
of the proposed bank, the eighth and last page having at its bottom a 
catchword for the next page. This circumstance naturally led Mr. Trum- 
bull to the conclusion that " Severals relating to the Fund " was a part 
of a larger pamphlet, of which only the first eight pages had been pre- 
served, but it seems to me quite probable that in this copy we have all that 
has been given the public. The writer practically says that while engaged 
upon the preparation of a pamphlet describing the Fund he was obliged 
to interrupt the order of his material, in order (to use his own words) 
11 to give an account of the publishing this undertaking sooner than in- 
tended." He alludes to some of the matter which he was obliged to 
11 pass over to the 2d Sheet, page 9," as he terms it, from which it is evi- 
dent that he still contemplated the further prosecution of his work at an 
early date in the future. Why this interruption and why this premature 
publication becomes evident when we take die dates connected with these 
events into account. We are helped in forming an opinion upon this 
point by the publication of the twelfth volume of the Suffolk Deeds, 
which at the time that Mr. Trumbull wrote had not appeared. In this 
volume we find mortgages running to the trustees of the Fund, and one 
running to the same parties is to be found in the records of the Middle- 
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sex registry. The transactions represented by these various instruments 
were insignificant in amount. The importance of their discovery consists 
in the fact that they demonstrate that the organization of the Fund was 
not only fully effected, but that the company actually transacted business. 
It is quite likely that the loans upon personal property, of which we have 
no record, were larger by far than those secured by mortgages of real 
estate, but whether that be so or not, we have here evidence that the Fund 
was at WOrk in Boston in 1682 supplying credit to those who would com- 
ply with Its rules. The dates of these mortgages show that the Fund was 
strated in the fall of 168 1, and the publication of Woodbridge's work 
" sooner than intended " would indicate that a partial success justified an 
appeal to the public through a prospectus, to furnish which the first part 
of Woodbridge's proposed pamphlet was launched. 

Potter's notion apparently was that that individual credits might be 
established in some central institution, which credits should circulate in 
some form, as a relief for the scarcity of money. This theory was evi- 
dently baled upon the experience of the Bank of Amsterdam. It was well 
understood at that time that credits of individuals in that bank could bo 
purchased upon the Dam at Amsterdam, and quotations of what was 
termed bank credit were easily obtainable. Woodbridge evidently 
worked along the same lines as those suggested by Potter, and made pro- 
vision for the emission by the Fund of what were termed change-bills. 

These apparently were emitted to depositors in the Fund and were 
practically certificates of deposit which could be transferre/i in lots to a 
single acceptor of credit, or could be used with a number of persons whose 
aggregate claims did not exceed the amount of the change-bill. In this 
latter case the treatment of the change-bill much resembles what takes 
place to-day When we settle an account through the agency of a letter of 
credit. The person who accepted the Fund credit simply endorsed on the 
change-bill the amount thus accepted, the transfer of which to his own 
name was still to be effected before he in turn could use it himself. The 
credit value of the change-bill was reduced of course with each endorse- 
ment thus made. 

Andrew* McFarland Davis. 

Boston, 

(To be continued) 



GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER XIII 

THE SQUAW CAMP. 

A swampy lair, walled round with sullen hills, 
Whose jagged rocks upheaved their splintered crests, 
Frowning above the fray of wrestling limbs below; 
A wild morass, whose tangled thickets hid 
The blessed sunshine from its oozy pools, 
Save where some grassy tussock, cinctured by a rill, 
O'er which the fragrant birch and spicewood drooped, 
Let down the quivering light upon its floor. 

MS. Poems. 

THE above lines describe, not inaptly, the scene to which the 
wounded prisoner had been carried for safety and seclusion. 
The lodge in which Greyslaer lay helpless upon the bed of pain, 
stood, among several others in the wilderness, remote from the station 
where the warriors of the Mohawks were collected ; and, from the pleas- 
ant murmur of female voices, and cheering call of children at play, which 
met his ear when returning strength enabled the wounded officer to be 
more observant of things around him, he soon became aware that his 
present domicile must be none other than the " Squaw Camp," of Thay- 
endanagea ; a lonely fastness where, in time of war, the women and child- 
ren of his tribe were sequestered for safety. 

Eager to catch at anything to vary the monotony of slow convalescence, 
and prompted by that thirst for sunshine and the breeze which gives such 
a yearning to the sick man's spirit, Greyslaer would fain have expressed 
his desire to be lifted out in front of the lodge. But, ignorant of the 
Mohawk language, he found some difficulty in making the old squaw, 
who, as his only nurse, affected to regulate all his movements, understand 
his wishes. Her consent to the step, however, was obtained without any 
great difficulty, and she transported the invalid beyond the porch by drag- 
ging his pallet of skins, with the patient upon it, to the outside of the 
wigwam. 

in 
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A rivulet, bounded upon the opposite side by a wall of vines and briers, 
which in their turn were overhung by tall aspens, intermingled with the 
swamp-ash and dusky tamaraclf, rippled against the mossy thickets beyond. 
The hummock whereon the cluster of wigwams which formed the camp 
had been raised, seemed to afford the only spot firm enough for such a pur- 
pose amid the spongy and quaking morass that spread around on every 
side. And this grassy esplanade was so limited in extent, that a clump 
of witch-elms growing in the centre cast their drooping branches nearly 
to the middle of the stream that bathed the wild flowers on its edges. 

Beneath one of these trees was collected a group that instantly arrested 
the earnest gaze of the captive officer. A merry crew of children, which 
seemed to have been confided to her care, were playing with a large, 
solemn hound that reposed at the feet of a slim Indian girl. The girl, 
leaning against the tree, with one pretty foot upraised upon its straggling 
roots, sat weaving a baldric of silk and wampum, whose gaudy strings 
lay partly on the green sod beside her, and were partly held in long beaded 
cords by a noble looking woman that stood behind her,, playfully twining 
the gay tassels in the raven locks of her companion. The face of the 
larger and more commanding maiden was averted from his gaze when her 
person first caught the eye of Greyslaer ; but her snowy hand, resting for a 
moment upon the nut-brown neck of the Indian girl, sufficiently revealed 
to him the neighborhood of one of his own race and colour; perhaps 
a countrywoman; perhaps, indeed — he could scarcely repress a cry of 
joy at the thought of the bare possibility — perhaps Alida 1 The proud 
and commanding mien — proud, even though something mournful in her 
air was blended with the half sportive act in which she was engaged — 
was surely that of Alida. The same dejection or listlessness of manner, 
call it which you will, it was true, might characterize any female captive 
so situated; but the scenes which Miss De Roos had recently passed 
through would best mark her as the victim of present melancholy. 

So Greyslaer thought, and the surmises were almost ripened to a cer- 
tainty when he looked again at the hound. He thought he beheld in him 
the cause of an outcry which had been more than once raised near his 
cabin, as the shrewish squaw beat off a dog that from day to day persisted 
in thrusting his nose under the blanket which formed the door, and srtiell- 
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ing round as if in search of an acquaintance. The invalid had himself 
noticed the intrusion as pertinacious, but believed the offender to be merely 
one of the wolfish mongrels that hung round an Indian camp. It was 
like recognizing an old friend to discover his mistake. " Brom 1 " he 
called in a low voice; the hound raised his ears. " Brom! " he repeated, 
in the same suppressed tone. The dog shook off the urchins that be- 
leaguered him as he sprang to his feet and looked anxiously around. 
"Brom, my poor fellow 1" said Greyslaer, somewhat louder, and the 
hound bounded upon him, devouring him with caresses. 

" Down, sir, down," he cried, extricating himself with difficulty from 
this overpowering outburst of affection, and turning to look for the fair 
mistress of the animal. But Alida, if it were indeed she, had disappeared 
on the instant; and the Indian girl, collecting her work together, was 
preparing to follow her companion. 

The wounded Greyslaer, whose situation prevented his moving, was 
filled with grief and vexation when, unheeding every gesture by which he 
attempted to arrest her attention, the Indian girl also flitted from the 
spot. He sank back, exhausted with agitation, upon his couch of skins; 
and believing almost that his fevered senses had deceived him, turned the 
next moment to look for the dog, to see if he too had been spirited away* 
The hound had couched down a few yards off, where he sat watching his 
new-found acquaintance. He wagged his tail, and approaching as he 
caught an encouraging look from Greyslaer, proved, by rubbing his cold 
nose against the hand of his friend, that he at least was a substantial thing 
of earth. 

11 Why, old Brom, are you still true to your mistress' friend, while she 
flies his presence as if he were an evil spirit? " 

The dog looked as if he had every disposition in the world to compre- 
hend what was said to him, but, like most dogs who fail in such endeavor, 
gave no reply. 

. " But here comes my termagant nurse, and you must walk off, my poor 
fellow." 

As the youth spoke he warded off a blow which the truculent dame 
aimed at the hound with a stick which she seized from the ground, and 
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which Greyslaer, snatching from her hand, shook at her in a threatening 
manner, to show his displeasure, before casting it into the stream near 
him. The worthy Brom, meanwhile, either understanding the last words 
which liad been addressed to him, or unwilling to create scandal by caus- 
ing a domestic broil in Greyslaer's establishment, wisely abstracted him- 
self as fast as his legs could carry him. It is a curious fact, that a well- 
bred dog, who has been happy in his associations with the polite of our 
species, will never fly at a woman or child; and Brom, though he pre- 
ferred running to fighting in the present instance, curled his tail so erect 
upon his retreat, that no suspicion could attach to his valour. Turning 
round when he had gained a discreet distance from the virago, he paused 
for a few moments, and looked back upon her with a countenance more 
in sorrow than in anger before taking up the lazy trot with which he 
finally disappeared behind a remote wigwam of the group. 

The young officer was not at a loss to account for the conduct of the 
white lady in apparently avoiding him, if he were here a captive like 
himself. But, assuming her to be such, he could conceive no satisfactory 
reason for her discouraging every kind of communication between them. 
Yet such seemed really to be the case when, a few days after his first tran- 
sient glimpse of her person, his eye again encountered her figure, as, with 
the luxurious laziness of an invalid, he loitered in the cool shade, musing 
upon his situation. His strength, which had rapidly improved within 
the last few days, enabled him now to move toward the lady; but the 
eager cry with which he pronounced the name of " Alida " warned her of 
his approach ; and its earnest and anxious repetition only added quickness 
to the speed with which she eluded his pursuit. 

The dispirited Greyslaer began now to doubt whether or not the 
fair captive, for such both the dress and complexion proclaimed her to 
be, were really Miss De Roos. And yet, while it would be equally 
strange for any other of his countrywomen to practice a similar avoid- 
ance, considering the situation of both parties, and how much a good 
understanding between them might tend to facilitate their mutual escape, 
the circumstances under which Alida had been carried off, and the presence 
of her favorite dog in company with the mysterious maiden, seemed suffi- 
ciently to prove that the white lady could be no other than Miss De Roos. 
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Another suspicion which passed through the mind of Greyslaer was 
hastily dismissed as unworthy both of Alida and himself, considering the 
perils which he had encountered to restore her to her friends. It was, 
that the coldness with which she had ever frowned upon his boyish suit 
actuated her conduct in their present situation. " She is unwilling," said 
he, bitterly, " to receive succour at my hands. Nay, she is indifferent to 
the disaster which has overtaken me* in attempting to rescue her; and 
regardless, perhaps, as to what may be my fate as a wounded prisoner 
in the hands of these savages ; and yet she lacks not humanity ! Surely, 
am I less than naught to her ? " 

We have said that Greyslaer repelled these unworthy suspicions, and 
so he did, indignant that a thought demeaning to his mistress should have 
found a place in his mind, much less shaped itself into words. He 
repelled it, but in vain, for the same ungenerous thought recurred again 
and again, with withering effect upon his already depressed spirits. 

Alas! what a blight does that thought bring over a young, ardent, 
ingenuous mind I The thought that it hath lavished its wealth of loving 
upon one who not only can make no return, but who cares not, recks not 
how prodigally the treasures of the heart may be wasted; who regards 
the most generous sacrifices of disinterested feeling as mere incense upon 
the altar of vanity; who derides the idolatry of true affection, and holds 
the deepest throes of devoted passion but as idle sallies of youthful ex- 
travagance that have no claim upon her sympathy, that can never awaken 
her gratitude I Such, however, is too often the recompense of the mis- 
placed affection that knows not how to conceal or regulate its own over- 
flowings. 

Ingratitude, however, is not, therefore, the special fault of the sex 1 
It is human nature, not woman nature, which sets lightly by a homage 
which has never been solicited, and which is paid without stint 1 And 
when that homage is pertinacious and unseasonable, it becomes irksome 
and offensive. The attentions of love that we do not reciprocate, how- 
ever pleasing to our vanity at first, cease to flatter when passion increases 
to infatuation. The idolatry which springs from too extravagant an 
appreciation of our character or personal qualities, seems akin either to 
folly or madness, and we no longer value the good opinion which is 
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the offspring rather of a heated fancy than of a judgment which we can 
respect. 

But though these chilling laws of reasoning human nature admit of 
but little mitigation, yet Alida de Roos was of too magnanimous a spirit 
to apply them in full to one who loved her, if not wisely, yet with all 
truth and nobleness ; and seeing in her youthful admirer all the qualities 
to awaken a sister's tenderness, she mourned his infatuation with a sis- 
ter's sorrow. Love him she thought she never could, even if her heart 
had not been preoccupied by an emotion that closed it completely against 
such a sentiment. Her haughty and aspiring mind had hitherto detected 
no qualities in Greyslaer's character which could touch it to gentle issues. 
It was only as the refined but visionary student, the romantic cherisher of 
vain and speculative dreams, such as float around a young enthusiast 
who knows the world through books alone, that Greyslaer had hitherto 
appeared to the lady of his love. The play of his polished fancy, the 
allurements of his cultivated intellect, had interested her in studying the 
character of a stripling who, some months her junior, and continually 
thrown in her society as the most intimate friend of her brother, did not, 
unnaturally, attract her kindly regard. But while, with less mental 
acquirement upon her own part, Alida perhaps overestimated that of 
which Greyslaer could boast, yet her esteem for his talents and accomplish- 
ments was full as nearly allied to pity as to admiration. She admired 
the qualities in themselves, but she thought that their possessor, in this 
instance, was deficient in the power to make them useful either to himself 
or to others. She thought the character of Greyslaer was wholly unsuited 
to the country and the circumstances amid which his lot was cast. He 
possessed the requisites, among other scenes and other times, to grace a 
fortune or uphold an honorable name; but he lacked the stirring qualities 
to win either by his own exertions. He was, in a word, one whose 
impracticable, feeble, or misapplied energies doomed him to mediocrity 
in life; a mediocrity which, by the comfortable respectability that she 
believed would attend it, gained nothing in the eyes of a woman whom 
poverty or peril would never have prevented from sharing the destiny 
of the man she loved. 

'Twas strange ! yet the acute-minded Alida de Roos seemed never 
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to dream that the wild devotion which the student bore her was what 
absorbed all the salient energies of his soul; that she was the bond that 
kept its pinions from mounting; that idolatry for her alone had robbed 
ambition's shrine of Greyslaer's worship; that love — love only — all* 
absorbing, all-devouring love, had delved the grave in which his youth's 
best promise was swallowed up I 

The bitter reflections of the lonely prisoner were destined to a more 
early and agreeable relief than he had anticipated. An hour or more 
had passed away, and Greyslaer still sat beneath the weeping elm, now 
moodily gazing upon the stream that twinkled through the bushes near 
him, and now casting a fierce and impatient glance upon some lounging 
Indian, an aged or broken-down warrior of the band, who had been left 
by the chief for the nominal protection of the camp. At last an object 
of more agreeable interest presented itself in the shape of Brom, the stag- 
hound. Greyslaer had not seen the dog for some days; and surmising 
that the friendly animal had been kept out of his sight by design, he was 
at once struck with the peculiarity of his conduct now, as the hound, 
instead of bounding eagerly forward to fawn upon him, exhibited the 
coolest indifference to the call of his friend. The sagacious Brom went 
wandering hither and thither, smelling idly along the ground, and, though 
gradually coming nearer, making his approaches after such a careless 
fashion, that Greyslaer was in doubt whether the brute knew him or not. 
He whistled, and again called him by name ; but the dog, raising his head, 
looked vacantly around him, and then resumed his course, without adding 
either to the rapidity or directness of his steps. At last, getting within 
a few yards of his friend, the worthy Brom appeared to be for the first 
time aware of his neighborhood, though not until he had first passed 
by, and, as it seemed, thrown a chance look over his shoulder, which 
induced him to turn and come gravely forward, as not wishing to cut an 
old acquaintance by design. Amused with the " airs " of the dog — for in 
happier days Greyslaer had frequently seen him put on the same whimsical 
dignity for less cause than might have given Brom offense at his last visit 
to the wigwam — the young man took the head of the hound in his lap 
and patted it kindly. Brom only acknowledged the caress by rubbing his 
head against the knees of his friend, as if his collar were too tight for 
him; and, placing his hand under the clasp to loosen it, Greyslaer felt 
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beneath it a scroll of birch bark, whose smooth and flexible texture allows 
it to be written upon and folded like paper. Agitated with joy at the 
discovery, the surprise of the youth did not, however, prevent him from 
instantly concealing the missive in his dress ; while the wise Brom, appar- 
ently contented with the interview, went smelling and loitering on his way 
around the camp, as if his tour was one of idleness altogether. 

The note, as read by Greyslaer the moment he had attained the inte- 
rior of his lodge, from which his quondam nurse and present amiable 
housekeeper was happily absent, contained only these words, written with 
charcoal : 

"An hour after midnight, be near the fallen sycamore which crosses the brook 
within a few paces of your wigwam. The Indian girl will conduct you to an interview 
with 

A. D. R." 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

(To be continued) 
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NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

(Concluded) 

WHEN the Spanish War broke out the negro regulars were sent 
to Cuba with the others. The 9th Cavalry was ordered from 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 179 the 10th Cavalry 180 from Fort 
Assiniboine, Montana, and the 24th and 25th Infantry from their various 
posts in the West. The 25 th Infantry assembled as a regiment at Port 
Tampa, Florida, for the first time in over twenty-eight years. 181 Except 
two troops of the 9th Cavalry which remained behind to do recruiting 
work and were not in Cuba at all, 182 these soldiers all sailed from Port 
Tampa during the early part of June and landed in Cuba a week or 
two later. 

The Spanish War was very short, and there was comparatively 
little fighting; but that which was done was notable for its severity. 
Shortly after our troops landed on the Southern coast of Cuba, came 
the battle of Las Guasimas, in which the 10th Cavalry especially dis- 
tinguished itself. 188 Bonsai says: "The honors of the engagement in 
a great measure fell to the 10th Cavalry." 184 " The moment the ad- 
vance was ordered, the black troopers of the 10th Cavalry forged 
ahead. They were no braver certainly than any other men in the line, 
but their better training enabled them to render more valuable services 
than the other troops engaged." 185 

At El Caney, the 25th Infantry advanced under cover and would 
have entered the fort much before the other troops had they not been 
prevented by a disastrous cross-fire. 188 "Lieutenant-Colonel Daggett 

«• Catkin, 109. «• Ibid. 60. 

* 81 Catkin, 14a 1M Ibid. 115, ft. 1M Bonsai, Santiago, 89-96; Caskin, 80. 

184 Bonsai, Santiago, 90. 1M Ibid. 95. * 8 * Caskin, 143-5. 
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has received most flattering mention, the whole action of the regiment 
being regarded as especially brilliant." 18T 

The battle of San Juan was the hardest and bloodiest of the war, 
and here, too, the negro troops proved their efficiency. The 24th Infantry 
was brigaded with the white 9th and 13th, and with parts of the 6th 
and 1 6th they share the honors of the capture of San Juan Hill. 188 The 
9th and 10th Cavalry also did well in the advance of the cavalry division 
under Sumner. 189 General Wheeler's report of this battle gives the fok 
lowing list of casualties in the battle, showing that the negroes could not 
have been behindhand in getting into the struggle: 190 

Killed Wounded 

Enl. Enl. 

Officers. Men. Officers. Men. Missing. Totals. 

9th Cavalry 2 2 2 17 — 23 

10th Cavalry 1 12 5 72 — 90 

24th Infantry 2 11 6 69 5 88- 



25 13 158 5 201 



After the battle of Santiago, where the Rough Riders under Roose- 
velt were especially prominent, the four colored regiments received 
praise from all sides. Colonel Roosevelt afterward wrote to John E. 
Bruce, of Albany, N. Y. : " The 9th and 10th Cavalry Regiments 
fought one on either side of me at Santiago, and I wish no better men 
beside me in battle than these colored troops showed themselves to 
be." 

These four battles were the chief ones on the Island of Cuba ; the 
way the colored troops distinguished themselves shows again the ability 
in battle which had been so signally shown in the Civil War. But one 
act in the war has deservedly been praised more than even these 
gallant fights. After the surrender of Santiago, the 24th Infantry was 
ordered on guard duty at the yellow-fever hospital in Siboney. When 

187 Ibid. 145, quoted from Chaplain Steward's account. 

iw Bonsai, 324. *»lUd. 190 Wheeler, 55-6. 
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the town was reached and it was found that nurses were badly needed, 
the surgeon explained the matter, pointing out the danger, and asked for 
volunteers. The whole regiment stepped forward ! 192 It can be truly 
said : " The charge upon San Juan pales before the magnificent devotion 
and bravery exhibited by that single pace in advance shown by the gal- 
lant 24th. 198 But that was not all. In forty-eight hours, of the sixty 
selected on the first call, forty-two were sick; again the whole regiment 
volunteered. In the forty days at Siboney, out of about 320 officers 
and men, only twenty- four escaped serious illness or death; one officer 
and thirty-five enlisted men died and forty were discharged because of 
the results of sickness there. 194 Well-drilled and disciplined they may 
be, brave in battle they may be, but such acts as this require soldierly 
qualities that the best of our white troops could well emulate. 

I have outlined briefly the more important facts in regard to the 
service of the negro soldiers in the Spanish War. It can be easily seen 
from this outline that they were above the average and have been 
recognized. I can well sum up by two quotations. " It certainly was 
the opinion of many competent officers that the service of the negro 
regiments, from the landing to the surrender, exceeded in value that of 
any other four regiments in the army." 195 A correspondent of the 
Washington Post wrote : "lam not a negro^lover. My father fought 
with Mosby's Rangers, and I was born in the South, but the Negroes 
saved that fight (Santiago) and the day will come when General Shafter 
will give them credit for their bravery." 19e 

The results of the campaign can be seen in the appointment of a 
large number of sergeants from the colored regulars to be commissioned 
officers in the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th U. S. Volunteer Infantry — the 
so-called "immunes," raised in July, 1898 — and in the 48th and 49th 
Volunteers. 197 The four regular regiments were not the only negro 
troops in the war. The time was too short for any such extended 
efforts as were put forth in the Civil War, but the immunes were mostly 

1M Bonsai, Santiago, 433, n. 1M McCook, 393. 

1M Bonsai, Santiago, 133, note; McCook gives a list of the dead, 284 ff.; 303, ft. 

1M Bonsai, 323. 

1M Quoted, Caskin, 159. 

m Caskin, 359-61; Villard, 724; Five Years of the War Dept., 6. 
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negroes, while the enlisted men and most of the line officers of the 48th 
and 49th Volunteers were colored." 8 A negro battalion was raised in 
Ohio, but never reached the scene of action. The Immunes saw very 
little service, so did not reach a high state of efficiency; 199 but the 48th 
and 49th Volunteers rendered good services in the Phillipines after the 
war. 

IN THE PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 

After the war the four regular negro regiments and the 48th and 
49th Volunteers were ordered to the Phillipines, arriving there in 1899. 
Their services in the Islands have attracted considerable comment, some 
favorable, some not. The greatest cause of misconduct seems to have 
been the Filipino women, who "were especially attractive to the men 
on account of their color," 20 ° and who thereby tempted many to desert. 
Bonsai says the desertions " were much larger, I believe, than from the 
white organizations," but gives no proof. They were, however, of a 
different character, not being because of laziness, but from a desire to 
join the enemy; it is to me a question which is more culpable. The 
discipline was strict; two men who deserted from the 9th Cavalry were 
hanged by their former comrades. 201 These desertions to the enemy 
and the closer relations of the blacks to the natives are asserted to have 
once more drawn the color line to our disadvantage, so that the negroes 
were more in sympathy with the natives than with us. 202 But this, like 
many other of Bonsai's statements seems to be merely an idea which 
he elaborated. 

In 1 90 1, the volunteer regiments were recalled 208 and the next 
year the regulars were ordered home, 204 it is said at the demand of 
the Civil Governor. 205 Why this should have been done, I cannot see; 
the writer who makes this statement admits that " no charge of mis- 
conduct was made against them; from a military point of view their 
service had been perfectly satisfactory." When Colonel Burt left the 
25th Infantry on April 17, 1902, he quoted the Inspector-General as 

1M Five Years of the War Dept, 6. "• Villard, 724. 

200 Villard, 725; Bonsai, 325-6. 

*°i Villard, 725. 202 Bonsai, 325. ™* Nation, 73:85. *°* Bonsai, 325. 

205 Steele, 1288. 
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having said, " The 25th Infantry is the best regiment I have seen in the 
Phillipines." 206 And when the two volunteer regiments were mustered 
out in 1 90 1, an American periodical commented on their " creditable 
service." 207 If all this is true, why should the Civil Governor have 
ordered their return? Their services were purely military. Such a 
statement, not backed up by facts, does more harm than good; to me 
it is another example of that prejudice among certain writers of which 
I have spoken before. 

TRAITS OF THE NEGRO SOLDIER 

When the present colored regiments were first formed, they were 
composed of a motley collection of veterans and freedmen of short or 
long standing. 208 Naturally it was hard to drill such a body into any 
fine military form, but it was done, and done more quickly than was 
generally looked for. Through imitation of the white soldiers asso- 
ciated with them they have developed into a brave and efficient military 
organization, which only a few years ago was called u a credit to the 
United States Army!" 209 But since 1906 and the "Brownsville af- 
fair," all this has changed, so that writers and speakers have vied with 
each other in heaping abuse upon the negro soldiers. 

I shall not attempt to give a list of the "outrages" ascribed to 
the negro soldiers of our regular army. They have been carefully col- 
lected by Congressman Slayden, 210 and the interested reader can look 
them up. I shall not attempt to justify these outrages; it must be ad- 
mitted that they occurred and that the negro soldier was as blame-worthy 
as any soldier would be. In his special message to Congress upon the 
Brownsville case, President Roosevelt rightly insisted that we should 
judge each soldier by his conduct and not by his color. 211 But when one 
writer speaks of " the list of brutal outrages committed by negro troops 
upon white civilians," 212 one feels tempted to reply — " Yes, but what 
about the innumerable brutal outrages committed by white civilians upon 
negroes?" Would that I had a list of the outrages committed by 
white troops ! The time has been too short to collect such a list, but I 

"•Villard, 7*5- ™ Nation, 73:85. 

*°* Villard, 722. 209 Parker, 227-8. 210 Cong. Rec, 2906-7, pp. 777-80. 

211 Independent, 61; 2523. 2 " Bonsai, 322. 
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am confident that if would compare unfavorably with that of the blacks. 
With all his endeavors, Mr. Slayden found only a dozen to be charged 
against four regiments in forty years; can white troops show a better 
record? 

One critic accuses the black soldiers of being uniformly indifferent 
to the good name of their regiments, and contemptuous of their enlist- 
ment oath. 218 Let us see a few of the good points which might offset this 
statement. I might quote for pages from writers who have been more 
favorable to the negro soldier; but it would be unnecessary. The general 
impression before the Brownsville affair is well summed up by the state- 
ment of an army officer that " they love their uniform and take great 
pride in it — great pride in their bearing. 214 For years the Inspector- 
General's reports showed the colored regiments, and especially the 
Ninth Cavalry, at the head; 2 " and they have been noted as in the Civil 
War, *f or their efficiency in drill and few desertions. 216 Out of ninety- 
three medals and certificates for bravery won by the enlisted men of 
the army up to 1892, twelve were won by colored soldiers — one-third 
more than their proportion. 217 In 1903, five negroes held such medals 
of honor, and fifteen had "certificates of merit. ,, 218 It must not be 
thought that I am trying to justify the negro troops in everything. They 
have faults, chief among them being gambling and quarreling, 2 " but 
these are faults that do not greatly concern their efficiency as soldiers — 
which means as fighting machines. It is my opinion, after studying into 
the subject that the negro makes as good a soldier as any ordinary white 
man. 

As officers, however, the negroes have not hitherto been a great 
success.. Eighteen colored boys have been appointed to West Point, 
of whom fifteen failed in their preliminary examinations or were dis- 
charged for deficiency in their studies. Of the three who graduated, 
two made good officers. 220 In 1901, two negro non-commissioned 
officers were given commissions, 221 and have justified the selection. I 
have spoken of the promotions to the Volunteers after the Spanish War. 

2 « Ibid. 327. 2 " Quoted, Parker, 228. *« Nation, 73 :86. 

216 Ibid.; Independent, 60:296; Villard, 723. 

21T Steward, 323. «» Villard, 724. 21 » Ibid. 722. * 20 Ibid. 728. 
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It would appear therefore that negroes may in time fit themselves to 
be good officers; at present the vast majority are still prevented from 
rising chiefly by their natural disqualifications, the result of centuries of 
servitude. These are supplemented by the natural antipathy of the 
white officers and men to associate with the negro officer; but that 
antipathy may perhaps disappear. 

Thus ends the history of the negro soldier in the United States Army. 
I have not given more than a bare outline, as I stated at the beginning; 
the reader will doubtless find it a bare statement of facts regarding laws, 
orders, enlistments, and criticisms. I have attempted to draw few con- 
clusions, believing that with the facts before him, the reader could ar* 
rive at his own opinions much better than I could state them for him. 
We have found that in our history there was a hesitancy to employ the 
negroes as soldiers, until, toward the end of the Civil War, it was seen 
that they were needed. We have seen how they have conducted them- 
selves in the main — as brave and efficient soldiers. Hostile criticisms 
and praise alike have been heaped upon them; doubtless I have been 
influenced by the praise more than by the hostile criticisms. But I trust 
that the reader will not merely accept my conclusions, but will be able to 
draw his own from the facts here presented. 

Paul T. Arnold. 
Ridgway, Pa. 



NEGROES IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 

Diary of Baron John Lewis Von Closen, 1781 — Visiting on July 4, the Ameri- 
can army at White Plains, he writes: "One-fourth of the troops consisted of 
negroes, and all looked cheerful and well. It was the regiment from Rhode Island 
that I found the smartest and best disciplined. Three-fourths of this regiment 
were negroes." 

Of Yorktown, after the Siege, he writes: " There were graves badly covered, 
with limbs of white men and negroes sticking out of them." 

R. P. Bolton. 
New York. 



ANNE BAILEY 

A LL that was earthly of Anne Bailey, the Pioneer heroine of the 
/% Great Kanawha Valley, that has not crumbled to dust, has 
1 % been removed to Point Pleasant and re-interred in Tu-Endie- 
Wei Park. It is, therefore, now time to eliminate from the story of her 
wonderful career and life of adventure, as scout and messenger, every- 
thing of a mythical, legendary, fabulous and fanciful character, and to 
learn to know the real narrative — the truth — regarding that record 
female heroism which has no parallel in the annals of the Border Wars. 
The keeping of her grave is now in care of the Colonel Charles Lewis 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, and they must an- 
swer a thousand questions regarding her whose bones they keep. Anne 
Bailey was herself a Daughter of the Revolution, a real one, who served 
her country faithfully and well when that struggle was in progress. 
Then this western border was the u Back Door of the Revolution," and 
the men and women who kept back from it the savage allies of Great 
Britain were the " Rear Guard of the Revolution." Anne Bailey was 
one of these ; and the school children should be able to tell to the thou- 
sands who will henceforth visit her tomb, the real story of her life. 

The following facts obtained from Border annals, from official 
records, and from persons who knew her, will help them to do this. 

1742. Anne Bailey, whose maiden name was Hennis, was born in 
Liverpool, England, the home of her father, who in early life had been 
wounded at the battle of Blenheim, while serving under Marlborough. 
She was named for Queen Anne. 

1747. When five years of age her mother took her to London to 
visit relatives, and for the first time and probably the last, she saw the 
splendors of the British capital. While there she witnessed the execu- 
tion, April 9, of Lord Lovat on a charge of treason. 

1748 to 1760. She resided in Liverpool and attended school in 
that city. 

1 76 1. Both parents were dead and she was alone in a great city. 
This year she crossed the Atlantic to join her relatives, the Bells, who 
had emigrated to Virginia some years before. A journey over the Blue 
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Ridge brought her to their home near Staunton in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

1765. She wedded Richard Trotter, who had been at Braddock's 
defeat and was prominent in border wars. Representatives of his family 
still reside in the Shenandoah Valley. 

1774. On the 10th day of October, her husband was killed in the 
battle of Point Pleasant. 

1774 to 1785. Eleven years of widowhood. When she heard of 
the death of her husband a strange wild dream seemed to possess her, 
and she vowed revenge on the Indian race. Having matured her plans 
she submitted them to Mrs. Moses Mann, then residing in Augusta, but 
afterward in Bath county. She approved them and gave a home to 
Anne's orphan sow. It was now that Anne Bailey abandoned that home 
life that had once been so dear to her, and entered upon that military 
career which has made her name famous for all time. Clad in the 
male costume of the border, with rifle in hand, she attended the militia 
musters and urged men to go to war against the Indians in defense of 
hopeless women and children; or to enlist in the Continental army and 
fight the British. Then she became messenger and scout, going from 
one frontier post to another, thus continuing that career of female hero- 
ism which made her name a familiar one to the pioneers. 

1785. She was again united in marriage, this time to John Bailey, 
a distinguished border leader of southwest Virginia. He had assisted 
in carrying Colonel Charles Lewis off the field when fatally wounded at 
the battle of Point Pleasant. Rev. John McCue was the officiating 
clergyman. (See Marriage Record, No. 1. p. 7, in the County Clerk's 
office at Lewisburg.) 

1788. She went with her husband to Fort Lee, which was built 
by the Clendenins that year on the present site of the city of Charleston, 
the capital of West Virginia. The husband was a member of the garri- 
son, and she served as messenger between Fort Lee and Fort Randolph, 
at Point Pleasant. 

1 79 1. She made her famous ride from Fort Lee to Fort Savannah 
at Lewisburg, to secure a supply of powder for the garrison of the 
former place when it was besieged by the Indians. Having obtained 
this she returned and thus saved the garrison and other inmates from 
death at savage hands. The distance between the two forts was more 
than a hundred miles, and the whole of it was a wilderness road. 
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1800. Her son William, grown to full manhood, took Mary 
Cooper (whose home was on the farm now owned by George Pullins, 
Esq., on the Kanawha river about nine miles above Point Pleasant), 
in a canoe, to Gallipolis, where they were united in marriage, the first 
Virginians married in the old French town. (See records of Gallia 
county, Ohio.) 

1802. Her husband, John Bailey, died and was buried on the 
Joseph Carroll farm, fifteen miles above Charleston, on an eminence 
overlooking the beautiful Kanawha, and there he now reposes. A sec- 
ond time Anne Bailey was a widow, and she went to live with her son 
William Trotter. She rode back and forth from Point Pleasant to 
Lewisburg and Staunton, acting in the* capacity of letter carrier and ex- 
press messenger, and was thus employed for several years. 

18 17. She made her last visit to Charleston, and there and in that 
vicinity spent the summer of that year. 

18 1 8. She removed with her son to Harrison township, Gallia 
county, Ohio, he having sold his farm on the Kanawha about three 
miles above Point Pleasant, the preceding year, to William Sterrett; the 
consideration being fourteen hundred dollars, current money of Virginia. 
(See Records, Mason County Clerk's Office.) 

1820. About this time she was a frequent visitor at Gallipolis 
where she was ever a welcome visitor in the homes of the old French 
settlers of that place. Her home was nine miles away, but she was in 
the habit of walking the whole distance. 

1825. November 22, she died suddenly, at night, while sleeping 
with her two little grandchildren, one of whom, the aged Mrs. Willey, 
still (1908) lives at Gallipolis. For seventy-six years her remains re- 
posed in the Trotter graveyard in the vicinity in which she lived, her 
grave being kept green by her descendants^ 

1 90 1. The members of the Point Pleasant Battle Monument Com- 
mission learned that her relatives were willing her bones should be re- 
moved to Point Pleasant. On the 10th of October they were re-interred 
in Monument Park, Point Pleasant, under the auspices of the Colonel 
Charles Lewis, Jr., Chapter D. A. R., and there they will repose while 
thousands who hereafter visit the spot will learn the story of her strange 
and eventful life. 

—Quoted from Ohio Arch, and Historical Quarterly. Vthptt A T fwts 



SOME NOTES ON THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 

SCIENCE 

(Third Taper) 

THE American Academy of Arts and Sciences was established in 
Massachusetts in 1780, its first volume of Memoirs appearing 
in 1785. The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences fol- 
lowed in 1799. Dr. William Hunter is said to have delivered the first 
regular course of lectures upon a special natural history topic, i. e. } 
comparative anatomy, at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1754. His course 
was given in connection with those on human anatomy and together these 
formed our first medical lectures, one of the original tickets to which is 
now preserved in the library of the Surgeon-General's office at Wash- 
ington. 

Botany had its first instructor in Adam Kuhn, who began a course 
of lectures in May, 1768, in Philadelphia. In 1788 Professor Water- 
house of Harvard College read lectures in Natural History to his medi- 
cal classes. It has been claimed that these were the first public readings 
upon the subject given in the United States, though Darlington, in his 
Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall, states that in 
1785 a course upon the philosophy of chemistry and natural history was 
delivered in Philadelphia, and says in the words of a contemporary: 
" People of every description, men and women, flock to these lectures. 
They are held at the university three times a week." We are left in 
doubt, however, as to the expounder. 

Chemistry had its first professor in Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadel- 
phia, who lectured there, at the medical school, in 1796. 

The first holder of a professorship of natural history and lecturer :m 
the subject, was Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, this being in Columbia College 
in 1792. Dr. Mitchill was an eminent zoologist, mineralogist and chem- 
ist, publishing many valuable papers and establishing the first American 
scientific journal. To Harvard must be ascribed the honor of having the 
first separate professorship of natural history, which was filled by William 
Dandridge Peck, a scientist of prominence in his day. Dr. David 
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Hosack was the founder of the first public botanic garden (in New York 
during 1801). More than forty years have passed since its disappear- 
ance, and the garden now at Cambridge, Massachusetts, established in 
1808, is, at the present writing, the only one in existence. 

Public Museums may be included at this point. The one established 
by Charles Wilson Peale in Philadelphia in 1785 was the first. The 
bones of a mammoth and a stuffed paddle-fish formed the nucleus, though 
the institution had a useful career of over fifty years. At this juncture let 
us pause for the moment and consider the story of the earliest investiga- 
tors of American Natural History. 

The achievements in science during the period which has elapsed, 
since Franklin and Jefferson, Rittenhouse and Rumford were its chief 
exponents, has ofttimes been made the subject of various studies and with- 
out hesitancy may be called a proud record. In the course of many gen- 
erations the intellectual supremacy went from the Spaniard, the French- 
man and the Dutchman to the new people called Americans; yet upon 
these foundations have been laid the superstructure of the modern natural 
history of our country as it is to-day. 

In the words of one of the greatest of philosophers, now passed to 
his last reward, we may well ask, "Is not science a growth? Has not 
science its embryology, and must not the neglect of its embryology lead 
to a misunderstanding of the principles of its evolution and its existing 
organization? " 

Thus wrote Herbert Spencer in his essay on "The Genesis of 
Science." Aictivity in scientific work in America has been slightly traced 
during its most important periods from the first settlement by the Eng- 
lish in 1585 to the end of the Revolution. In those days our forefathers 
had sufficient occupation for themselves in adapting their lives to changed 
conditions of existence; while, during the latter portion of the period, the 
master minds were absorbed in political and administrative problems of a 
nature much at variance with the more peaceful and quiet pursuit of 
knowledge. 

Space does not permit our inclusion of the greatest of names, as 
Franklin or Rittenhouse. The first is too widely known for comment. 
The second, a man of world-wide reputation, was known as the 
American Philosopher. An astronomer of repute, an amateur botanist, 
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he was not only a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, but prominent 
in our own domain. He was first director of the United States Mint, as 
well as man of science. 

Foremost among the Philadelphia naturalists during the early days, 
and the one who had greatest influence upon the progress of science was, 
undoubtedly, Benjamin Smith Barton, a nephew of Rittenhouse and a 
son of Rev. Thomas Barton, one of the earliest members of the Philo- 
sophical Society, and a man accomplished in science. A student at Edin- 
burgh and Gottingen, young Barton at the age of nineteen, in 1785, was 
assistant to Rittenhouse and Ellicott, in the work of establishing the 
western boundary of Pennsylvania, soon after returning to Europe. 
There he pursued an excellent course in scientific and medical study, re- 
turning in 1789 to be elected professor of natural history and botany 
in the University of Pennsylvania. His admirers have called him the 
father of American Natural History, though such honors might more 
appropriately be bestowed upon Jefferson (another of the great men who 
must of necessity be passed over lightly), or to Peter ColHnson of 
London. 

Without doubt the most remarkable naturalist of the period, how- 
ever, was Constantine Rafinesque, a Sicilian by birth, who came to 
Philadelphia in 1802. More than half a century has passed since this 
man died, friendless and impoverished, but his name seems yearly to 
grow more prominent in the history of American zoology. His great 
work on the ichthyology of the Ohio, Ichthyology Ohioensis, has de- 
servedly been reprinted. But he lived a century too soon. His spirit 
was of the present. The picturesque events in his life have been too well 
described by Audubon and others to be detailed here. 

Dr. Hugh Williamson in the South and De Witt Clinton in New 
York were also accounted great men in their day, though politics en- 
grossed their attention to a greater extent than did the study of nature. 
New England had in John Adams a man who, like Franklin and Jeffer- 
son, realized that scientific institutions were the best protection for a 
democratic government. To his efforts America owes its second scientific 
society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Among its earliest 
members appear the names of but two naturalists, the Reverend Manas- 
seh Cutler and William Dandridge Peck. 
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The Rev. Jedediah Morse, the earliest of American geographers, 
must be mentioned. His later gazetteers are of great value, and the 
facts published by him concerning the number and geographical distribu- 
tion of the various Indian tribes are still consulted as a contemporary au- 
thority. 

In this same connection the name of Thomas Hutchins, the only in- 
cumbent of the civil office of " Geographer of the United States, 1 ' should 
receive passing notice. This man occupied a unique place in the history 
of American cartography, the position which he held ceasing to exist at 
his death. Under his direction were executed the first public surveys 
under the auspices of the government; and he is entitled to commenda- 
tion not only because of this fact, but for the reason of his honorable con- 
nection of over twenty-two years as an officer in the British Colonial 
Army. His observations covered the entire southern and western coun- 
try from West Florida to the Lakes and were embodied in several maps 
and two books; the earlier volume done more particularly to explain his 
remarkable map, entitled A New Map of the Western Parts of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Carolina, which was published 
separately. The chart referred to is, in the original, 35x45 inches, and is 
a most valuable as well as extraordinary piece of work for the day. 
Singularly enough there has, until recently, been no life of this individual, 
though during the past year a reprint of his book and map were made in 
a highly satisfactory form, the first mentioned containing a well and 
lucidly written biography of the man who in many respects was vitally 
connected with the history of the American Colonies in their struggle for 
independence and their development after it was attained. 

Benjamin Silliman and Benjamin Waterhouse were also important 
men in their day, Silliman being the first scientific lecturer who appeared 
before a popular audience, as well as the founder of The Journal of Sci- 
ence, while Waterhouse was one of the earliest teachers of natural history 
and author of a poem called The Botanist. 

At this point, the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, we may conveniently pause, to resume our theme in a future 
number of the Magazine. 

William Harvey Miner. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 



PATCHING UP A RUIN 

IT was a great step for the advancement of American archaeology 
when the Federal Government enacted laws which forbade the 
molestation of antiquities situated on public lands. Up to that 
time they had been the prey of pothunters who dug into the mounds and 
tore down ruins in the hope of finding specimens which they could sell* 
The loss which science has suffered through the depredation of these van- 
dals can scarcely be overestimated. The law has now practically put a 
stop to that sort of work, and permits for excavation have first to be 
obtained from he Secretary of the Interior and the material collected 
must go to some museum. 

Still further were the interests of American archaeology carried for- 
ward when the Government decided to engage in the excavation and re- 
pair of some of the ruins situated on its national parks. Late in the fall 
of 1906 work was started on Casa Grande, a great adobe ruin on the 
Gila River in southwestern Arizona. It was in a shocking condition, its 
upper stories had fallen, the walls were badly cracked, and it was only a 
question of a few decades before the whole structure would have been 
levelled. After two winters' work, the repair was finished and the com- 
pounds which surrounded it excavated. Until then the existence of these 
compounds had never been suspected, as they were entirely covered by 
the drifting sand. Casa Grande finished, the repair of Spruce Tree 
House, a cliff dwelling on the Mesa Verde National Park, was started, 
and at the end of two months a crumbling ruin that had been mutilated 
and partially destroyed by pothunters was put in such a thorough state 
of preservation that it should last for generations to come. Attention 
was then turned to Cliff Palace, another cliff dwelling of the Mesa Verde, 
and so far as is known the largest in the country, if not in the world. On 
May 13, this year, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology again started the work of saving a ruin and erecting to himself 
another monument to bear witness to his energy and knowledge of the 
archaeology of the Southwest. 

There is perhaps, at the outset, no such discouraging a proposition 
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and at the finish nothing so gratifying as the repair of a ruin. The visitor 
who comes to-day to the Mesa Verde and looks down upon Cliff Palace, 
with its row of kivas and terraces, its smooth plazas and gray walls will 
little know the difficulties that had to be met and overcome. Even to 
those who have watched the progress from day to day it is hard to re- 
member the broken walls, the fallen stone and debris which littered its 
front and gave it an almost hopeless appearance. Indeed it might have 
been said to have no head nor tail. Where to start work was a problem 
• and at last after careful study and examination the southern end was de- 
termined upon. Here stretching half-way along the front was a line of 
shallow circular depressions covered with debris. They had every ap- 
pearance of being kivas and it has turned out that the appearances jus- 
tified the facts. 

From the archaeological point of view the kiva is the most interesting 
and important building found in the Southwest. In its oldest type it was 
a round room of varying size which was always sunk below the ground 
level. Time, however, has greatly modified its construction and at pres- 
ent the Moki use a square kiva while the Zuni take one of the rooms in 
the pueblo. According to the Moki, the reason for its subterranean char- 
acter is due to the fact that the kiva is the symbolic representation of the 
first of the two underworlds from which came the people who populated 
the earth. They made their way through a hole which is called the sipapu 
and in every Moki kiva there is a small round hole in the floor which 
symbolizes this opening and which is supposed to lead directly to the un- 
derworld below. Through this sipapu the priests hold communication 
with the dead and during the ceremonies they shout down in order to let 
the spirits know that things have begun, for the spirits are supposed to 
hold the same ceremony and to go through it step by step with those in 
the kiva above. 

The kivas of Cliff Palace and the other ruins of the Mesa Verde are 
all of the round type and below the level of the ground or of the sur- 
rounding rooms. They vary from nine to seventeen feet in diameter and 
from eight to ten feet in depth, but in the details of construction they are 
practically identical. Near the center is the fire-hole, some two feet 
across and from a foot to two feet in depth. Between the fire-hole and 
the wall th?re is set an upright slab of stone or a wall and back of this in 
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the wall is an opening which runs back for several feet and then turna 
directly up and opens on the ground. This deflector and ventilator shaft 
as it has been termed is peculiar to the kivas of the San Juan watershed 
and its meaning has never been satisfactorily explained. When a fire is 
lighted a draught of cold air comes sweeping down it and is deflected by 
the stone slab sending the smoke curling upwards through the opening in 
the roof. It seems doubtful in view of certain peculiarities in other kivas 
whether this purpose was more than a secondary one and if there is not 
back of it all some esoteric meaning. Until more ruins have been investi- 
gated in the region its true value must remain unsettled. Between the 
fire-hole and the wall the sipapu is generally found and it is no bigger 
than the fist. As has been said this is supposed to connect directly with 
the underworld while the hatchway in the roof is regarded as another 
sipapu which leads from the first symbolical underworld — the kiva — to 
the earth. The construction of the roof was a rather interesting process. 
None was found in place either at Cliff Palace or Spruce Tree House, but 
fortunately in another ruin not far away there was one kiva intact enough 
to show how the roof was built. Half way up the walls of the kivas there 
is a banquette extending completely around them. The upper wall forms 
the back and so the continuity from top to bottom is broken. On this 
banquette at equidistant points are set six pedestals which extend up to 
within about two feet of the top of the kiva. These formed the support 
for the roof and across them were stretched a network of beams arching 
in the center. Over the beams were spread cedar bark and brush and then 
in turn came the roofing of adobe which was dumped on with layers of 
rubbish until the ground level was reached. The result was a thick and 
tremendously heavy roof which in almost all cases broke down the sup- 
porting beams and fell to the floor below. That the number of pedestals 
is six is not without significance, for in general the Indians of the South- 
west to-day have six cardinal points, north, south, east and west, above 
and below, and it is probable that the pedestals have some such symbolic 
meaning. 

In the kiva walls below the banquette as a rule niches were made and 
in these the various sacred objects were probably kept. Often these holes 
had wooden lintels and jambs against which a cover could be placed. * 
Sometimes a pot was plastered into the banquette so that its top came just 
to the level and in these was placed the sacred meal. In one of the jars 
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a number of lizards were found, well dried by centuries that have passed 
and in a fair state of preservation. 

The importance of the idea of having the kiva underground is well 
illustrated in several instances. In one of the kivas which is built in back 
against the solid rock it was necessary to cut away part of a ledge ten feet 
long and two feet deep in order to get the room below the ground level. 
In another, one half of the floor was pecked out of solid rock. When 
one stops to consider that the only implements that the cliff dweller had 
for his work were those of bone and stone, the seriousness of the task and 
the importance of having the kiva submerged becomes more apparent. 
But rock work of this sort sinks into insignificance when one considers 
that ninety per cent of all the stone which went into the building of this 
great house was carefully pecked out into the desired shape, not only on 
one side, but generally on all four. What patience the builders must 
have had and what supreme confidence in themselves 1 All the water that 
went into the masonry had to be brought in jars and the dirt with which 
they made their mud came from the mesa top. Imagine the sight which 
Cliff Palace must have presented in the days of its construction. Women 
toiling up the slope bending beneath the weight of the water jars, chil- 
dren running hither and thither in search of stone and the men busy with 
shaping them and mixing the mortar. Now and then a man emerges 
from a kiva, a woman brings out a metate and grinds her corn and a 
troop of young girls come laughing and chattering out of a passage on 
their way to the spring. A paint-besmeared priest in all his trappings 
clambers silently up the cliff and makes his way along the ledge to a 
solitary room where he prays to the gods of rain and of the crops. Go 
to Moki to-day or any of the pueblos scattered through the Southwest 
and you will see it all, almost as it was a thousand years ago and as you 
sit and watch the busy town, the call of a hundred generations will cry 
loud within you. 

It must not be thought that Cliff Palace was built at one time. A 
century and perhaps even more elapsed between its beginning and the Cliff 
Palace as we know it. • Its growth was essentially that of increments. So 
far as can be told the first structures were single story dwellings built back 
in the cave with their front walls running from the floor to the rock roof. 
Then from these other rooms crept out, and to these in turn still 
others were added, and so the whole thing grew. As a general rule, the 
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rooms were plastered both on the outside and the inside with a coating of 
red mud, which gave a finish and concealed the masonry. There are 
many exceptions to this, and time has removed the plaster more or less, 
showing the stonework underneath. In many places the masonry is crude, 
but taking it all in all it is of excellent workmanship and in places the 
modern mason with all his tools could do no better. Often the walls were 
smoothed with polishing stones, until it was impossible to detect where 
stone was separated from stone by mortar. In places the building was 
daring to the extreme. At the northern end there are walls which have 
been constructed on a rock foundation that sloped at an angle of sixty 
degrees, and what is more the wall is perfectly secure. Where it was 
necessary to bridge over the rocks, which often most inconsideratly jutted 
into rooms and kivas, cedar poles were laid across and the masonry built 
upon them. The method was a satisfactory one and has been followed 
in the repair work. Now and then the original beams were too small and 
gave way under the great weight of rock. 

In general, however, the cliff dwellers made few mistakes in their 
construction, and the art was no new one to them when they entered the 
country. Wherever they may have come from, they had built stone 
houses before. Their greatest weakness was in their lack of knowledge 
of the use of bonding stones when turning corners. Now and then a well 
bonded corner is found, but this is an exception. One wall was built to 
another, and the space between filled in with mud. It seems as if bonding 
should have been known to a people so well versed in the art of stone 
laying, but after all, the Mayas, the greatest stone workers of this conti- 
nent, had not learned the advantage of breaking joints when laying walls, 
so perhaps there is some excuse for the ignorance of the cliff dweller. 
While in general the rooms of Cliff Palace are two stories in height, the 
second story in many of the rooms appears to have been of secondary 
construction. The capstones of the first story are all in place, and the 
second was added some time after the first had been built. 

The method of growth of the inhabited pueblos of the Southwest is 
probably analogous to that of Cliff Palace. At the present time the strict 
laws have been broken down and the whole system modified, but in early 
times it was carried out with but little deviation. The people of the pre- 
historic ruins were even more hidebound in their rules of life, and cer- 
tain things regardless of the inconvenience must be carried out to the 
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letter. The number of ruins which a ruin contains tells nothing in regard 
to the number of its inhabitants. When a man married, the descent being 
in the matriarchal line, he moved to the house of his wife's family and 
proceeded to build a room adjoining it. It made no difference whether 
or not there were plenty of rooms empty which he might have occupied; 
a new one must be built, and the result was that a pueblo might be half- 
empty and yet the building of new rooms went on. A conservative esti- 
mate of Cliff Palace places the number between five and eight hundred. 
This is based on the number of rooms checked by the twenty-three kivas, 
each of which designates a separate clan. 

The problem of the cause of desertion of the Mesa Verde ruins can- 
not as yet be definitely settled. Its inhabitants were probably free from 
outside molestation. Although the Apache visited the McElmo Canon 
thirty miles away, there is no sign of their having reached the Mesa. 
The peaceable people of the McElmo may have fled before their vicious 
raids, but those of the Mesa Verde left from other causes. The most 
satisfactory explanation lies in a gradual drying up of the country. At 
Cliff Palace there is no water. Of the twenty or thirty ruins that dot 
Cliff Canon not more than half a dozen are near a permanent spring. 
The raising of crops on the mesa top at the present time would be next 
to an impossibility and yet the tiny fields of the cliff dweller must have 
dotted it above his ledge built house. Long periods of drought crept 
upon him, starvation and sickness with all its horrors thinned his ranks 
and compelled him to move. 

All this is conjecture to a certain extent, but it is the most logical 
explanation from the data at hand. The whole of the Southwest shows 
a certain amount of dessication has been taking place. Irrigation ditches 
are found in regions now helplessly arid and far from any water. There 
are signs of water erosion in places where the rain scarcely ever falls. 

Meanwhile, the repair of Cliff Palace goes on, a work of repair and 
not of restoration. New walls are found, new kivas opened, new ter- 
races developed. Out of a chaos of walls and debris, there comes a new 
Cliff* Palace — the building of long ago. The setting sun lights its walls 
and towers and the long shadows of the cliffs reach across it here and 
there. Down below you is Cliff Palace, the Cliff Palace of old save for 
its swarming dijsky people. Graham Fuller. 

Transcript, Boston. 
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THE RESTORATION OF PEMAQUID 

THE rebuilt Castle of Fort William Henry enclosing the old 
Fort Rock of Pemaquid was on July 22, 1909, dedicated at 
Pemaquid Beach, Me., and the transferred museum was form- 
ally opened. 

A large bronze tablet bearing the following inscription was un- 
veiled : 

COMMEMORATIVE 

OF THE EARLY EUROPEAN 

SETTLEMENTS IN THIS VICINITY 

THE RESORT OF WHITE MEN FROM 

THE EARLIEST PERIOD IN THE 

HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND, THIS 

TOWER IS ERECTED BY THE 

STATE OF MAINE IN 1908 UPON THE 

SITE OF. THE GREATER FLANKER 

OF FORT WILLIAM HENRY BUILT IN 

1692 BY SIR WILLIAM PHIPS, 

GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

AND UPON OR NEAR THE SPOT 

WHERE PEMAQUID FORT STOOD 

IN 1631, FORT CHARLES IN 1677, 

AND FORT FREDERICK IN 1729. 

Plymouth Rock has been celebrated in poetry and prose, in oration 
and song," for many generations ; but how few, even in New England, 
know of Pemaquid — site of four forts, the most easterly British outpost 
in early Colonial days, and for nearly two centuries barriers against 
French aggression 1 

The " Pemaquid Country " (that, with outlying groups of islands, 
between the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers — the ancient Indian King- 
dom of Pemaquid) indeed has had a most eventful history. Stimulated 
by reports of French activity to the north, Sir Walter Raleigh, Thomas 
Arundel, his son-in-law, and Sir Ferdlnando Gorges sent out Captain 
George Waymouth in the Archangel in 1605 on an exploring expedi- 
tion. Proceeding southward in the path of Gosnold (1602) and Pring 
(1603), Waymouth sighted Nantucket, but was blown to the north 
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in a great gale, and made Monhegan Island, May 28. A pleasant 
month was spent exploring St. George's River and its vicinity before 
they returned to England with five kidnapped natives, one of whom 
was the Pemaquid sagamore Nahanada. Two of the captives were 
given to Sir John Popham, lord chief justice of England; the other 
three to Gorges. 

Rosier's roseate " Relation " of the country thus accidentally found, 
confirmed by the noble specimens of Pemaquid natives, created consider- 
able excitement and awoke great interest in the " North Part of Vir- 
ginia." Two more exploring expeditions provided with native guides 
were sent out, one was captured by the Spanish, the other was successful. 

Undoubtedly it was the capture of the Indians, and the exploring 
of our northern coast that awoke renewed interest in colonization after 
the three tragedies in the South, enlisted the aid of men of great influence 
in procuring the charter, and brought about the successful venture on 
the James River. 

Gorges, the Pophams and the Gilberts threw their influence in 
with those who favored another attempt to found a colohy at the south, 
and King James granted the double-headed Virginia charter which re- 
sulted in the founding of Jamestown in 1607 and the planting of the 
short-lived Popham settlement at the mouth of the Kennebec River the 
same year. 

The first known landing of white men on the little peninsula where 
the " strongest British fastness in America," as Cotton Mather termed 
it, was to be built eighty-five years later, was by Captains Popham and 
Gilbert of the Popham Colony, August 18 and 20, 1607, when they 
visited the sagamore Nahanada, who had been returned the previous 
year by Captain Pring. Its subsequent history and its importance from 
a military standpoint has been belittled or ignored by practically all our 
great historians save Parkman. On the other hand, it has suffered at 
the hands of overzealous friends, who claimed too much. For instance, 
about the time of the height of the myths regarding the Dighton Rock, 
"Vineland" and the old "Norse Tower" at Newport, some writers 
in Maine were obsessed with the idea that after the breaking up of the 
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Popham Colony a few colonists remained and formed the nucleus of a 
shifting settlement about Monhegan and Pemaquid; but the evidence 
is plainly to the contrary. Some people, too, who know better, still in- 
sinuate that the Pilgrims went to Pemaquid for food in 1622, when 
Bradford relates how he heard of the fishing fleet at "the Eastern 
Parts" and sent thither. The "Spanish Settlement" on the opposite 
side of the river is still more visionary. The most that can be claimed 
is that the English kept up a sort of continuity of occupation of the 
territory by fishing and fur trading — at first only in the summer, later 
all the year round — until at the time of the Plymouth incident the fish- 
ermen about Damaris cove annually numbered thirty sail. 

The first authentic record of settlement at Pemaquid was the sale 
in 1625 by the sagamores Samoset and Onnongoit, for fifty beaver skins, 
of a tract of land eight by twenty-five miles extending easterly from 
New Harbor (on the east side of Pemaquid Neck), to John Brown of 
that place. Then followed the "Pemaquid Patent" in 1632, the es- 
tablishment of Pemaquid Fort near the old Rock, and a prosperous 
trading station until the settlement was destroyed by the Indians in 1676. 

This section of Maine had been given by King Charles to his 
brother, the Duke of York, and in the summer of 1677 Sir Edmund 
Andros, governor of the duke's New York province, fearing the French 
might take possession, sent a military force and supplies to build a fort, 
which was named in honor of the king, Fort Charles. The settlement 
was called Jamestown for the Duke of York, afterwards James II. ; a 
custom house was established, and the thriving village — the only one in 
New England ever governed from New York — was in a sense a metro- 
polis. In 1682 we find the inhabitants petitioning Colonel Dongan, the 
new Governor of New York, among other things, " that Pemaquid may 
still remain the metropolitan place of these parts, because it ever have 
been so before Boston was settled." 

The second fort — a wooden redoubt and stockade — was destroyed 
in August, 1689, by a force of Indians instigated by the noted Baron de 
Saint-Castin in revenge of the pillaging of his trading post at Pentegoet 
(Castine), and the eastern country devastated. 

In 1692 Sir William Phips was appointed royal governor of New 
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England, with special instructions for the establishment of a strong 
fortress here, to keep the French at bay and foster settlement. Out of 
Massachusetts' tax levy of £30,000, and against the protests of her peo- 
ple, Phips took £20,000, and in August came to Pemaquid bringing the 
"great guns" from the ruins of Fort Royal, Falmouth (Portland), 
laid out the work and left one hundred men to finish it. 

According to Cotton Mather, the only original English authority 
on the subject, Fort William Henry, as the new fortress was called, was 
a quadrangle, with walls six feet or more thick, twenty-two feet high 
on the seaward side, ten feet on the rear, twelve on the east and eighteen 
on the west side. In assaulting Fort Charles, the savages had hidden 
behind an immense rock near the shore, from which shelter they poured 
a murderous fire. This was now enclosed by the " southwest flanker," 
a round tower or castle, twenty-nine feet high, commanding the bay and 
river entrance. Under the back of the old Fort Rock was the principal 
powder magazine — a sort of semi-cave — reached by a trap door from 
above. Over two thousand cartloads of stone were used in the fort's 
construction. Fourteen or eighteen guns were mounted, six of which 
were eighteen-pounders. 

Pemaquid Point is one of the roughest places along the coast, and 
the Christian Indians from the French missions were accustomed to 
carry their canoes across from New Harbor to Pemaquid River, and 
then proceed on their way to slaughter the English heretics in the feeble 
settlements to the westward. The building of Fort William Henry 
prevented these war parties and made possible English resettlement of 
the devastated towns. The dissatisfied natives began to break away 
from New France and again trade with the English. Matters became 
desperate. The French must retain their hold on their savage allies. 
The fort must be destroyed at any cost. A plan of campaign was drawn 
up and sanctioned by the authorities at Versailles, and for a year and a 
half the work of preparation went on. Among the supplies for their red 
allies several barrels of brandy and plenty of war paint — fine vermillion 
— were provided. 

On August 24, 1696, the garrison of Pemaquid found three French 
men-of-war in the bay in front of them — commanded by the celebrated 
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Pierre le Moyne <f Iberville and his brother Bonaventure — while Castine 
and two or three hundred Indians were entrenched in the rear, by the 
cemetery. That night the enemy landed two mortars and two field guns 
on the heights across the river, and the following afternoon, after four 
or five shells had screamed over his head, the craven commander of the 
fort — one Pasco Chubb — surrendered. The French were surprised at 
their easy victory, for Chevalier Villebon, who visited the fort disguised 
as an Indian, had reported twenty cannon, ninety-two men' doubly armed 
and ample supplies for a long siege. Throughout the colonies and in 
England the fort was supposed to be impregnable. 

According to the terms of surrender the soldiers were protected 
from the fury of the savages — two of whose chiefs had been killed at 
the fort several months before during a parley — and sent to Boston. 
The French carried off the artillery, and their allies tore down the walls 
of the fort and appropriated the small arms and ammunition. 

Captain Chubb was thrown into Boston jail for cowardice, but 
later released " on account of his indigent family " at Andover. But 
he was not forgotten by the savage followers of Edgermet and Aben- 
quid, and one winter's night a little band of red men from the faraway 
Acadian forests avenged the dastardly slaying and quietly departed. 

For thirty-three years Fort William Henry lay in shapeless ruin and 
the surrounding country at waste. In 1729 the British authorities, after 
trying in vain to compel Massachusetts to rebuild it, so the settlers could 
come back, sent over Colonel David Dunbar as governor of Sagadahoc. 
He rebuilt the fortification, naming it Fort Frederick, and it did good 
service through several Indian wars until after the fall of Quebec, when 
it was dismantled. 

During the Revolution it was torn down by the inhabitants to pre- 
vent English occupation. As it obstructed their view, subsequent own- 
ers of the old mansion house back of the fort carted off much of the 
remaining portions of the walls, throwing them down the river bank, 
using them for building purposes, etc. The little farm adjoining is 
almost literally composed of the filled-in cellars of ancient Pemaquid. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. J. Henry Cartland came to Pema- 
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quid, became interested and organized a society to excavate and preserve 
the relics of Pemaquid. At that time the Fort Rock was almost covered 
by debris, shrubs, etc. A little excavating soon brought to light the 
original foundations of Fort William Henry, as sound as when first laid 
over two hundred years before. 

In 1904 the Legislature appropriated $2500. A commission was 
appointed and a low wall was raised on the original foundation to mark 
the outline of the fort. Three years later $3000 more was granted and 
the long-desired rebuilding of the old castle to its original height begun 
from the plans of Austin W. Pease, architect, of Portland. Last 
winter another appropriation was made for furnishing and maintenance. 

The castle was rebuilt by the contractor, of the original unhewn 
stone from the fort laid roughly in cement. The basement shows the 
site of the magazine; the first story encloses the Rock of Pemaquid; 
while the second, with an open circle over the summit of the rock, has 
been fitted up as a museum where are displayed the many relics of ancient 
days found here. It is to be hoped that scores of relics of old Pema- 
quir, scattered all over the country, will be returned. 



Boston Transcript 



Joseph L. Vondel. 




THE NOMENCLATURE OF SOME NEW HAMPSHIRE 

TOWNS 

THE names of towns in this, as in other states, were often brought 
by the first settlers from the homes they left. Thus, to hun- 
dreds of towns in New England, and to thousands in the coun- 
try, English names have been applied. In this way Salisbury, Bradford, 
and Hopkinton in New Hampshire, came by the names they bear. But 
many New Hampshire towns were also named for persons of character, 
worth and position. The royal governors who granted the charters 
had many friends in England and in the Colonies, that they wished to 
honor, and so bestowed their names upon the newly incorporated town- 
ships. All of the counties of New Hampshire, excepting Merrimack, 
Coos and Cheshire, bear the names of English or American worthies. 
This is also true in regard to a large number of the towns, and a glance 
at them calls up many a story or romance, and many a prominent actor 
of a past day and generation. 

Admiral Sir Edward Boscawen was one of the naval heroes of 
England in the time of the second and third Georges. The bluff old 
salt commanded one of the fleets to the new world, and at one time was 
at Portsmouth, where he was entertained by Governor Benning Went- 
worth at his seat at Little Harbor. While hobnobbing together, and 
perhaps partaking of the Xeres and Antigua whose aroma still haunts 
the council chamber of the great mansion by the old city of the sea, a 
petition came in to the governor for an act of incorporation, and in re- 
membrance of his visit, the name of the English admiral was bestowed 
upon the new township. 

Not far away, the town of Henniker bears the name of another 
Englishman, famous in his time — John Henniker, a merchant of Lon- 
don and a member of the British parliament when the town was in- 
corporated under his name in 1768. Another English friend of the 
Wentworths, whose name was given to a New Hampshire town, was 
Dr. John Wilmot, who at one time was supposed to be the author of 
the famous Letters of Junius. 

i45 
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Many suppose that Peterborough received its name after an Eng- 
lish township of the same name, but it is not so. Admiration for the 
heroic deeds of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, led the 
citizens to adopt his name for the new town, which was sanctioned by 
the governor. This gifted but eccentric nobleman, born in 1658 and 
dying m 1735, was, according to Macaulay, "the most extraordinary 
and brilliant man of his time." 

Those unacquainted with the etymology of the name of Hills- 
borough might suppose that it was suggested by the physical features 
of the town. Hillsborough is, indeed, a hilly town, but its name is taken 
from its ancient grantee and patron, Colonel John Hill, of Boston. 
Colonel Hill is said to have given Governor John Wentworth the sum 
of fifty dollars for his signature to the charter incorporating the town 
as Hillborough, in 1772. The name has since been corrupted to Hills- 
borough. 

The town of Warner, in Merrimack county, was first known as New 
Amesbury, a large number of the settlers coming from Amesbury, Mass., 
and when in 1774, the inhabitants petitioned for incorporation, they 
asked that the township be incorporated under that name. But Gover- 
nor John Wentworth, though he granted the petition for incorporation, 
saw fit to ride over the wishes of the citizens, and bestowed upon the 
township the name of Warner, in honor of two rich and influential 
friends and relatives, who were members of his council. They were 
Colonel Daniel Warner and his son, Hon. Jonathan Warner. The 
wife of the elder Warner was Mary Macpheadris, whose mother was a 
Wentworth, and the younger Warner was married to Mary Wentworth, 
a cousin of the governor. Both were active, prominent men of the 
province, and Daniel Warner was one of the grantees of the neighbor- 
ing town of Springfield. On one of his journeys to that township, he 
passed through Warner, and finding no bridge over the river, contrib- 
uted forty pounds towards the erection of the first bridge across Warner 
river. This doubtless reconciled the inhabitants to the name which 
has ever since been borne by the township. 

The town of Atkinson bears the name of the old patrician, Theodore 
Atkinson, the wealthiest man of his day in New Hampshire, chief of the 
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governor's council, judge, general of militia, and state secretary from 
1 74 1 to 1775. He was a large land holder and owned numerous slaves, 
and lived in the style of a colonial nabob. By marriage he was con- 
nected with the Wentworths, and his son, Theodore Atkinson, Jr., was 
the first husband of the subsequent wife of Governor John Wentworth. 

Moultonborough, one of the beautiful towns on Lake Winnipisiogee, 
when incorporated in 1777, was named in honor of General Jonathan 
Moulton, one of the grantees, who was largely instrumental in settling 
the township. He was a resident of Hampton, a man of large means, 
and an active and prominent citizen. 

General James Wolfe lives in history as the conqueror of Quebec 
and the successful rival of Montcalm. His name also lives on the map 
of New Hampshire in Wolfeborough which, when incorporated by Gov- 
ernor Wentworth in 1770, had bestowed upon it the name of the heroic 
commander who won half a continent for England. 

Francestown and Deering are adjoining towns in Hillsborough 
county, and were both incorporated under their present names in 1773. 
These names were bestowed by the governor in honor of his wife, 
Frances Deering Wentworth, to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
who was one of the grand dames of ante-Revolutionary times. She was 
an heiress and a beauty, and her marriage to her cousin, John Went- 
worth, after a widowhood of two weeks was one of the scandals of the 
day. 

Several towns, incorporated after the separation from the mother 
country, received their names from worthies who had been prominent 
in bringing about that separation, or who later, were the idols of the 
day. The town of Franklin, taken from Aindover, Salisbury and North- 
field, was named for Benjamin Franklin. Webster, taken from Bos- 
cawen, was named for the immortal Daniel, expounder of the Constitu- 
tion. Warren in Grafton county, was named in honor of General 
Joseph Warren, who fell a martyr to Liberty at Bunker Hill. The 
town of Hill was named after Governor Isaac Hill, formerly a U. S. 
senator, and one of the " Kitchen Cabinet " of President Jackson. 
Weare was named in honor of Meshech Weare, President of New 
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Hampshire during the Revolution, and the first governor of the state 
under the Constitution. Fremont was named after John C. Fremont, 
the noted "Pathfinder," candidate for the Presidency in 1856, and a 
major-general in the civil war. 

Going back to Colonial times, we find the town of Amherst, in- 
corporated in 1760, named in honor of Lord Amherst, commander of 
the British forces in America, during the old French and Indian war. 
Keene, one of the cities of the state, incorporated in 1753, received its 
name from Admiral Keene of the British navy. 

The town of Candia in Rockingham county, embodies in its name 
a bit of colonial history that otherwise would have been forgotten long 
ago. Long before he was governor of the province, Benning Went- 
worth was a merchant of Portsmouth, and frequently went on a voyage 
with the captains of his trading vessels. On one of their trips in the 
Mediterranean, he was captured by the Turks and held a captive on the 
island of Candia (ancient Crete). When the inhabitants of the town- 
ship petitioned for incorporation, he bestowed the name of Candia upon 
it in memory of this incident in his early career. Hempstead received 
its name from a pleasant village five miles north of London, where Gov- 
ernor Wentworth once visited. 

Gilsum is unique among the towns of the state; there is no other 
town or place bearing the same name in the country. When Governor 
Wentworth gave the grant of the town in 1763, among those interested 
were Samuel Gilbert and Clement Sumner, each of whom desired the 
town to bear his name, and each urged his claim with considerable 
warmth. The dispute had a romantic ending. Sumner had a son and 
Gilbert a daughter, and while their fathers were fighting over the name 
of the new township, the two young folks fell in love, and were in due 
time united in marriage. This led to a compromise, and the first 
syllables of their respective names were taken — Gil-Sum — the name 
under which the town was incorporated, and by which it has ever since 
been known. 1 

The town of Deerfield was formerly a great resort for deer, and 
when the inhabitants in 1766, went up to Portsmouth to get the town 
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incorporated, they presented the governor with a buck of ten points 
killed on the territory. The name sufficiently commemorates the fact r 
although to-day specimens of the genus Cervidae are not more frequent 
in Deerfield than in other New Hampshire towns. 

Only a few of the towns of the Granite State commemorate the 
aboriginal ownership of the territory. Among the rivers and lakes of 
the state, the Indian nomenclature is marked and frequent, but there are 
only four towns bearing names of aboriginal origin. Merrimack, in 
Hillsborough county, takes its name from Merrimack river which 
borders it on the east along its whole extent. The name was originally 
written Merramake and Monnoomake, which in the Indian language 
signifies a sturgeon. 

Sunapee embodies an Indian name, meaning " High Goose Place." 
The name was applied in the first instance to a beautiful highland lake, 
one of the most romantic and attractive in New Hampshire, and when 
the town of Wendell, bordering the lake, asked for a new patronymic 
that of Sunapee was substituted and adopted. 

The town of Ossipee, in Strafford county, bears an Indian name, also 
similarly borne by a lake and a mountain near by. This territory was 
formerly the headquarters of a tribe of Indians known as the Ossipees, 
and frequently remains and relics of them have been found in the 
locality from time to time. Nashua, the second of the cities of the 
state in wealth and population, has a name of Indian origin, a name 
also borne by a river, a tributary of the Merrimack, and derived from a 
tribe of red men that formerly resided in the neighborhood. They 
were a member of the Penacook confederacy, and their hunting and 
fishing grounds extended far down in what is now the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fred Myron Colby. 
Warner, n. h. 



A SEA FIGHT LONG FORGOT 

IN historical research it is recognized that mortuary statistics are 
among the most reliable. The solemnity of the occasion, the great 
expense of carving on stone, and the sobering influence of the pres- 
ence of death combine to give authenticity to such data. This gives 
stable grounds for the belief that a sea light between an American war 
craft and one or more English ships took place on September 9, 1780. 
off the port of Nantes, France — a haven much frequented by our armed 
ships in the course of the Revolution. Yet, so far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain, there is no American or European record which men- 
tions such an engagement. 

To a few, brief lines inscribed on the lower part of a headstone in 
a graveyard in Rochester Center, in the southwestern corner of Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, we are indebted for the only record of a mari- 
time engagement that occurred off the coast of France near where the 
river Loire empties into the Bay of Biscay. The inscription on this head- 
stone reads as follows: 

MEMENTO MORI. 

Here lieth the remains 

of Mr. Elnathan Haskell. 

He died the 16th April, 1783, 

in the 58th year of his Age. 

Lieut. Nathan Haskell, 

son of E. Haskell, fell in an 

engagement in latitude 47 & 18 N. 

on the coast of France ye 9th Sept., 

1780, in the 20th Year of 

his age. 

The burying ground at Rochester Center has not the distinction, 
even, of a name. Like many another old graveyard in New England, 
it was located near the site of the first " meeting-house M or " green " or 
" training-ground." In these early resting-places were laid the remains 
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of many of the men who " dared to do and die " for the cause of inde- 
pendence. Some of these cemeteries have suffered through neglect, and 
many headstones, on which were engraved data of genealogical and his- 
torical value, have crumbled into oblivion. Indeed, in some instances, 
entire burial plots have been swept out of existence by the leveling plough 
or the ruthless advances of industry and commerce. 

Throught the munificence of Charles Leonard of Rochester Center, 
however, a fund was established some years ago, by means of which 
this particular graveyard has been kept in good order, and the historical 
records which it contains are largely decipherable. In this burial place 
lie the remains of Colonel Charles Sturtevant, who is an ancestor of 
Charles Stuyvesant Randell, member of Congress from New Bedford, 
and also of Lieut. William Pritchard Randell, one of the heroes of the 
Cumberland, when attacked by the Merrimac in Hampton Roads 
March, 1862. There, also, are the remains of the Reverend Timothy 
Ruggles, father of Timothy Ruggles, born in Rochester in 171 1, who 
went to Harwich, Massachusetts, and became a member of the Stamp 
Act Congress — though, afterward, he espoused the cause of the Tories. 
Mercy Warren, in her drama " The Group," depicted him as " Briga- 
dier Hatiall," as Pope portrayed some of his contemporaries in the 
" Dunciad." 

In this village was born Tristam Burgess, the only demarkation of his 
birthplace being an old apple tree near the house in which he was born. 
Burgess emigrated to Rhode Island, which State sent him to Congress, 
where he had some sharp tilts with John Randolph of Roanoke. 

That there was a sea fight off the coast of France on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1780, in which at least one American fell cannot be doubted; 
though contemporary records, so far as they have been preserved to us, 
give'litde corroborative evidence of this simple epitaph on the tombstone 
in the graveyard in Rochester Center, Plymouth County. What deeds 
of heroism, what stirring acts of bravery, what performances of conspicu- 
ous gallantry in reference to this " engagement in latitude 47 and 18 N. 
on the coast of France ye 9th Sept., 1780," are likely to forever remain 
a lost chapter in American naval annals ! Even the name of our ship is 
left to conjecture, while that of the opposing force is not even hinted at. 
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It is well known that many battles on the high seas in the cause of 
independence have lapsed into oblivion through the unsettled conditions 
of the period, and, more especially, through the illiteracy of the brave 
men engaged in them, which resulted in their leaving no written record 
of their deeds. 

Yet, while we are at a loss for details of that " engagement " on 
September 9, 1780, fought "on the coast of France," we, at least, can 
gain some information relative to the one man known to have laid down 
his life for his country on that occasion. Nathan Hale has a monument 
on Manhattan Island approximately near the spot where he died. 1 Just 
across the river has been erected a magnificent shaft to the memory 
of those thousands of martyrs who perished in the pest ships in Wale 
Bogt. Is it not fitting, therefore, that some recognition should be given 
to an officer who " fell in an engagement " off the " coast of France " in 
our struggle for our " inalienable rights " ? 

What is really known about Nathan Haskell is that he came from 
one of the distinguished families of New England. His brother, Elna- 
than Haskell, born September 4, 1755, was a major of artillery in the 
Continental army during the Revolution, and while an aide to Washing- 
ton, had occasion to visit Mount Vernon — sometimes remaining there 
several days. Major Haskell's face appears in Trumbull's painting of 
" Burgoyne's Surrender," which is preserved in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

From records at hand it is known that Nathan Haskell's ancestor 
was Roger Haskell of Salem, whose son, Mark Haskell, came to Roches- 
ter in 1692, to avoid, so it is said, serving on a jury in a witchcraft trial. 
Mark married Mary Smith and had four sons — the youngest being 
Joseph, born November 3, 1692, who married Bethiah Hammond, by 
whom he had three sons: Joseph, Elnathan, and John. Elnathan, the 
second of these sons, is the father of our forgotten hero. Elnathan 
was born in 1725 and died April 16, 1783. He married Dorothy Rob- 
inson, the widow of a Mr. Peckham, and she had, in her second marriage, 
six children: Joseph, born December 9, 1750; Nathaniel* born May 4* 
1 Authors differ on this point. [Ed.] 
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1753; Elnathan, born September 4, 1755 ; James, born August 17, 1757, 
died in 1793; Nathan (the subject of this narrative), "baptised" De- 
cember 14, 1760; and Dorothy or Dolly, born April 11, 1767, who was 
married to Capt. William Claghorn of New Bedford. 

Of the five sons born to Elnathan Haskell and Dorothy Robinon 
Peckham it will be noted that the name Nathan predominates, there 
being Nathaniel, Elnathan, and Nathan. This is a similarity of names 
frequently found in early New England families. After the close of the 
Revolution Major Elnathan Haskell married Charlotte Thompson of 
Charleston, S. C., and resided in that city until his death, where he left 
many descendants. 

There are not to-day any near relatives of Nathan Haskell of the 
sea-fight living in Rochester. His nearest relative was Miss Eugenia 
Haskell, a grand-niece of Lieut. Haskell, born May 25, 18 18. She died 
March 11, 1907. In some respects she was a remarkable woman, her 
conversational powers excellent, and her memory remarkable. It is said 
that the character Abigail Rockwell in the novel " Saint Abigail of the 
Pines " (Boston, 1905) by William Allen Knight, is based on the 
author's acquaintance with Miss Eugenia Haskell. Clear as was Miss 
Haskell's memory in regard to her ancestry, she never seemed to recall 
anything definite about Lieutenant Haskell. All the Haskells in Roches- 
ter to-day are said to be descendants of Deacon Roger Haskell, son of 
Mark Haskell — the latter being the great-grandfather of Lieutenant 
Nathan Haskell. 

As to Lieutenant Haskell himself, the only direct corroborative 
record of this sea-fight taking place on the coast of France, September 
9, 1780, is had in the Massachusetts archives of the Revolution. Here, 
under the caption " Haskell, Nathan," we find the following entry: He 
was "lieutenant of marines, ship Mars, commanded by Captain Simeon 
Samsdn ; petition signed by said Haskell and other officers of the Mars, 
intended to call at a port in France, during her cruise, complaining of 
the rating of prize shares as established by the Council, and requesting 
that the same be altered in order that the vessel might be manned effect- 
ively. Referred to the committee in Council July 6, 1780, and their 
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report allowing to the seamen of the Mars one-half of all the prizes cap- 
tured was accepted July 7, 1780." 

In another entry we find this Nathan Haskell referred to as " lieu- 
tenant of marines, ship Mars, commanded by Capt. Simeon Samson ; list 
of officers of State navy: commissioned July 21, 1780." And still an- 
other record refers to Haskell as " lieutenant of marines, ship Mars, 
commanded by Capt. Simeon Samson; engaged June 5, 1780, discharged 
September 9, 1780; served three months four days. Reported entided 
to share in brig Try all, if made a prize, also reported deceased. Roll 
dated Boston." 

From this meagre information it seems clear that our hero was 
commissioned a lieutenant of marines on June 5, 1780, in the war craft 
Mars, fitted out by Massachusetts; that said ship "intended to call at a 
port in France " under the command of a Capt. Simeon Samson, and 
that on her passage over she took at least one prize, the brig Tryall, a 
share of which Haskell was to have, provided the brig was brought 
safely into an American or friendly European port. 

According to Emmons's " Statistical History of the United States 
Navy," published in 1853, Massachusetts commissioned two "ships" 
under the name Mars : the first mounting fourteen guns, under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. Webber, in 178 1, and the second a "ship" of six 
guns, commanded by Capt. S. Daggett in the same year. But in all of 
Lieut. Emmons's exhaustive work there is no mention either of any other 
Mars from this State of or any Capt. Simeon Samson ; yet from the several 
corroborative and unquestionably accurate records already referred to in 
this article, it must be apparent that a war ship named Mars was sent 
out by Massachusetts in the summer of 1780, and that she had an action 
off the port of Nantes. What the result of that action was is left en- 
tirely to conjecture, the presumption being strong (in view of the fact 
that so little is known about it in American records), that she was cap- 
tured or destroyed by the enemy. 

Edgar Stanton Maclay. 

Evening Post, N. Y. 



EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN PAPER MONEY IN AMERICA 

(Second Paper) 
"1 MJND credit could also be passed from one person to another 



either at the counter of the bank or by means of what was termed 
a pass-bill, which was in its nature an order to transfer so much 
credit from one account to another. 



All this obviously does not carry with it a conception of a denomina- 
tional currency which should serve as a substitute for coin. It merely in- 
dicates that the idea had been conceived of the avoidance of the actual 
use of money in daily business transactions in precisely the same manner 
that we to-day setde our bills by checks without the use of money. Be- 
yond this conception Woodbridge did not get, nor is there anything in 
the rules or in the text of " Severals relating to the Fund " that would 
indicate that the writer had fully conceived of the idea of a denomina- 
tional currency. There is, however, a hint which shows that if he had 
not entirely comprehended this possibility he was at least in a fair way to 
do so. The rules say " If the Drawer desire a Change-fri// for Pocket- 
Expence, Then thus, Charge my account, fol. Debtor, five pounds for 

2 Change-bill, now received; Number, Fund-credit * * * " In 

this there is an evident idea of so framing the change-bills that they would 
serve as pocket money, and this in practice would unquestionably have 
developed a denominational currency. 

The twelfth volume of the Suffolk Deeds revealed six mortgages 
running to the Fund and a search in the Middlesex registry disclosed one 
more. They covered in the dates of their execution the period from 
September 14, 1681, to February 22, 1683, new style. Three of the 
Suffolk mortgages ran to Hezekiah Usher and John Walley, Trustees, 
and three to Hezekiah Usher and Adam Winthrop, Trustees. The Mid- 
dlesex mortgage ran to Usher and Winthrop. The latest date which in- 
dicates life in the Fund is a discharge of a mortgage on the sixteenth of 
April, 1685. 

Immediately following this experiment came the organization in 
Boston of a bank of credit in 1686, under the leadership of Captain John 
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Blackwell. Blackwell was a bird of passage. He had been a treasurer 
in Cromwell's army, a member of Parliament, and had married a daugh- 
ter of General Lambert. His connection with the Commonwealth in 
England had made him particularly obnoxious to Edward Randolph, 
and his position there, together with his intimacy with the leaders of the 
Puritan party, was perhaps the foundation of his influence with the promi- 
nent men of Boston. At any rate he was able to secure the co-operation 
of the council of the government then in power in his enterprise, and the 
express approval by the council of his plan for the erection of a bank. 
The names of many of the first Boston citizens appear among the list oi 
proposed officers of the Bank and there is evidence that the affair pro- 
ceeded even to the preparation of plates for the emission of notes or bills 
of some sort. There can be no doubt that the projectors of this scheme 
had in view the supplementing of the coin in circulation with bank bills. 
It would seem, however, from language used in their documents, that it 
was not intended to emit bills of a lower denomination than twenty shill- 
ings. With the limitation that notes or bills of a lower denomination 
than twenty shillings were not contemplated, we can safely assert that 
bills of credit of a denominational character were conceived of in Boston 
as early as 1686, for circulation in this colony as currency. Andros ar- 
rived in Boston in December, 1686, and for some reason or other the 
Blackwell bank was abandoned soon after his arrival. Consequendy no 
specimens of the bills, struck off from the plates then prepared, have been 
preserved. This is all the more unfortunate in that it would be extremely 
interesting to know what the phraseology of these bills was. 

Meantime certain events had taken place in Canada which compel 
consideration of the claims of Quebec, as against those of Boston, for the 
birthplace of paper money on this continent. In September, 1685, Jacques 
De Meules, the Intendant at Quebec, wrote to the Minister at Paris a 
description of the means taken by him to bridge over a gap of time during 
which he was without remittances from home. He had exhausted all of 
his own means, had borrowed all that he could from his friends, and still 
the delay in the arrival of funds left him in a position of peril. All that 
he had contributed and all that he had borrowed had been swallowed up 
by current expenses, notwithstanding which the maturing pay of his men 
demanded from him some effort to meet their claims, if he would keep 
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them quiet. Under these circumstances it occurred to him that he might 
take a pack of playing cards, cut the cards in quarters, mark each piece 
with a value, and give these pieces to his men as representative of the 
coin which he did not possess. In doing -this, he gave the assurance that 
the cards would be redeemed upon arrival of funds. " I send you three 
kinds," he says, in his letter to the Minister, " one for four francs, one 
for forty sous, and the third for fifteen sous, because with these three 
kinds I could just meet their pay for one month." To make sure that 
these cards would be acceptable, the Intendant issued an order to the 
habitants of Quebec to receive them in trade for the value marked upon 
them. This order was obeyed. The card money circulated successfully 
and was in due time followed by other card money more formal in char- 
acter. In the particular instance of Meules's original experiment it is evi- 
dent that a denominational currency had not been evolved. Only certain 
sums adapted for particular purposes were stated on the cards, and their 
circulation was only contemplated as an emergent measure to cover the 
delay in the arrival of remittances. The success, however, of the scheme 
disclosed the possibilities of "card money," and this form of paper 
money was adopted by the French and adhered to for many years, with 
the same consequences as those which followed the unrestrained emission 
of bills of public credit in our colonies at a later date. 

We have in the two instances referred to in Boston two organiza- 
tions, the purpose of which was to relieve the public from the evils result- 
ing from a scarcity of the circulating medium. The older of the two was 
founded nearly thirteen years before the Bank of England was incor- 
porated. The second anticipated that institution by eight years. The 
first of these did not contemplate the emission by the bank of a denomi- 
national currency, but sought to relieve the situation by making use of 
individual credits, both at the bank by transfers of accounts, and else- 
where through change-bills and pass-bills. The second actually had plates 
prepared for printing bills of twenty shillings and upwards, but never 
made use of them. Such had been the experience of the Boston public 
and such was the condition of their knowledge as to the possible use of 
paper money as a substitute for coin, when in 1690 the colony was called 
upon to face the same situation of affairs as that which Meules had en- 
countered five years before at Quebec, that is to say, a clamorous body 
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of soldiers and sailors, to whom was due several months' pay, at a time 
when there was but an empty treasury. Trouble, serious trouble, im- 
pended in Boston, unless some way could be found to relieve the situation. 

This condition of unpreparedness seems so strange for a people 
who have always maintained a reputation for prudence in business matters 
that perhaps a word or two ought to be said in explanation of its cause 
before proceeding to discuss the methods adopted for relief. 

In the summer of 1690 Frontenac withdrew the garrison from 
Quebec and proceeded to Montreal, where what little military force he 
had at his disposal was needed to quell an outbreak of the natives. 
Knowledge of this movement reached Boston and it was fully understood 
that if an expedition could be despatched by water, which should reach 
Quebec while it was still without a garrison, the place would necessarily 
fall into the hands of the invaders, even though their force was not large 
enough to institute and maintain a siege. Such an expedition was or- 
ganized and despatched under Sir William Phips, thoroughly competent 
to perform the work proposed for it, but not powerful enough nor well 
enough equipped to maintain a prolonged siege of a garrisoned town. To 
make sure that the place would be found without defenders, it was ar- 
ranged that simultaneously with the departure of the fleet from Boston, 
which should seize Quebec, an overland expedition should be despatched 
from New York, the objective of which would be Montreal. The ad- 
vance of such a force would become known to Frontenac, he would re- 
main at Montreal, Quebec would fall into the hands of Phips. Such was 
the plan of the expedition. Its success depended upon two things. First, 
that Frontenac should be kept in ignorance of the expedition against 
Quebec, and second, that he should be prevented from leaving Montreal 
by the co-operating force from New York. 

As a matter of fact, the co-operating force from New York never 
realized, and the long protracted delays incident to the organization of 
the Boston expedition gave ample time for messengers to give warning 
to Frontenac of what was impending early enough for him to make a 
hasty adjustment of his differences at Montreal, and by rapid marches 
reach Quebec in advance of Phips. The whole theory upon which the 
success of the expedition had been predicated had fallen to the ground. 
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Moreover, it was too late in the season to undertake a siege, even if the 
expedition had been well enough manned and equipped for the purpose. 
There was but one thing for Phips to do when he found Frontenac in 
possession at Quebec, and the fall of the place only to be gained by as- 
sault or siege, and that was to return to Boston. This he did, being him- 
self the bearer of the news of the failure of his campaign. 

Now this expedition had been organized without the expenditure of 
a dollar. Everything had been obtained on credit. No provision what- 
ever had been made for the payment of any portion of the expenses which 
had been incurred, nor was there money on hand to meet the salaries of 
the officers and the wages of the men. So confident of success were our 
people that they had relied upon the plunder to be brought from Quebec 
with which to pay the expenses of the expedition for its capture. Only a 
short time before the return of Phips' fleet to Boston, it had been pro- 
posed in the assembly to raise money to meet these impending obligations 
by borrowing from Boston capitalists, and one of the inducements pro- 
posed to be furnisheji to those who should loan the money was the offer 
of the expected plunder from Quebec as security for the loan. The col- 
ony was at that time in the hands of the interim organization which as- 
sumed power after the downfall of Andros, and those in power constituted 
but a de facto government whose borrowing power was necessarily 
limited. The situation was therefore all the more dangerous when the 
fleet returned with its hundreds of sailors and soldiers, all disturbed about 
their pay and anxious for a settlement. 

It was under such circumstances as these that the proposition waj 
made to emit to such of the creditors of the colony as would receive them 
in settlement of their claims, certificates of indebtedness on the part of 
the colony, divided into denominations corresponding with the coinage, 
in such shape as to be adapted to serve as a medium of trade, which 
certificates were to have their value established through an agreement on 
the part of the colony to receive them at all times in the treasury for all 
payments. Further it was understood that they were to be called in 
promptly by taxation and an additional inducement for their currency was 
given by making an allowance of five per cent on all payments to the 
treasury made in bills of public credit. 
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There was some hesitation on the part of a people who knew noth- 
ing of paper money in accepting the bills as a substitute for coins, but 
this did not last long and the bills soon circulated at par. Thus, in 1690, 
four years before the Bank of England was incorporated, was inaugu- 
rated in New England the experiment of a governmental denominational 
currency, which was so far successful that it was kept continually in use 
in Massachusetts until 1750, when the currency then outstanding, which 
had by this time, through excessive emissions, reached a discount of about 
ten shillings in bills for one in silver, was called in on the basis of seven 
and a half for one, and specie payments resumed. 

It is no part of my plan to-day to discuss the details of the paper- 
money craze which prevailed in this colony during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. My object is to bring before you the curious fact 
that our people here seem to have anticipated the English in the use of 
paper money. The claim may be made that their knowledge of the 
possibilities of such use may have been derived from Meules's experiment 
with playing cards at Quebec in 1685. That is undoubtedly true. Our 
people were then groping about, seeking after financial knowledge and 
ready to acquire such knowledge through experience. The experiment of 
the Fund was begun in 168 1. It undoubtedly impressed the Boston mer- 
chants favorably, since Blackwell in 1686 was able to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the council and of the influential men of Boston for his bank. The 
suggestion in 168 1 of the " Change-bill " for pocket money had, in the 
interval, grown to the comprehension of the use of bills in denominations 
of twenty shillings and upwards in 1686. Whether knowledge of what 
Meules had done a few months before may have had its influence in this 
evolution we cannot determine. It is evident, however,, that the Boston 
men were working intelligently along a line of investigation which makes 
it certain that they did not need the hint that Meules's pieces of cards 
might have furnished, and in view of the lack of communication between 
Quebec and Boston, it would seem quite probable that Blackwell was in 
1686 ignorant of what had taken place there in the summer of 1685. 
Such was not the case, however, in 1690, when the bills of public credit 
were emitted. At that time writers advocating the bills of public credit 
pointed to the experience in Quebec as something worthy of imitation. 
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It would seem that any claim for priority on the part of our fore- 
fathers in the development of a denominational paper currency, founded 
on the experiences heretofore rehearsed, demands that there shall not 
have been before that time any well authenticated instances of the use of 
paper money, either in Europe or, for that matter, in the mere discussion 
of priority elsewhere. If any such use is revealed, it would be fatal to 
the claim, even if we could show that knowledge of it had not reached 
the founders of the Fund, the organizers of the Blackwell Bank, and the 
assembly which emitted a governmental denominational currency in 1690. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the claim has often been made that the 
Banks of Amsterdam and of Venice did, prior to that time, emit bills; Ft 
seems to be pretty well settled that such was not the case with the Bank of 
Amsterdam. Its custom was to receive deposits of coin, giving credit for 
the bullion value of the deposit in standard coin, and this credit was not 
only available for the adjustment of accounts with others, but was sal- 
able on the Dam at any time. Such also would seem to have been the 
method of the Bank of Venice. At any rate, so far as I can ascertain, no 
specimen of any bill emitted by that bank can be found in any of the 
museums of Europe, although the statement has been frequently made 
by writers from that time down to the present that such bills were emitted. 

It is a curious fact that the question whether the Bank of Venice 
emitted bills was discussed by some of the controversialists who partici- 
pated in the paper-money polemic which was carried on in the province 
during the days of bills of public credit of old tenor and new tenor, and 
while our ancestors were busy organizing Land Banks and Silver Banks. 
A Boston merchant, absolutely unknown to fame, Hugh Vance by name, 
published in 1738 a pamphlet entitled, " Some Observations on the Scheme 
for £60,000 in bills of a New Tenor." When Vance's " Observations " 
came out, Dr. Douglass, a well-known advocate of hard money, was en- 
gaged in writing his " Essay concerning Silver and Paper Currency," and 
he devoted the last half of this pamphlet to a reply to Vance. Both of 
these productions were anonymously published, and there is nothing to 
indicate that either of the disputants knew who his adversary was. Vance, 
the author of " Some Observations," stood for paper money. Douglass, 
the author of the " Essay," was then and always true to his hard-money 
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principles. Following this, Douglass came out in 1740 with his " Dis- 
course concerning the Currencies," etc., a pamphlet which has been many 
times reprinted, and which has gained for him great renown. 

Vance set to work after the publication of Douglass's Essay to reply 
to it, but he was more diffuse than Douglass and not so rapid a writer, so 
that the " Inquiry into the Nature and Uses of Money," in which the 
arguments of the " Essay " were severally answered, did not appear until 
after the publication of the " Discourse." Vance availed himself of this 
fact to add a " Postscript " to the " Inquiry, etc.," in which he discussed 
the " Discourse." This latter publication had by this time been on the 
market for some time, but Douglass, instead of putting forth a new 
pamphlet by way of continuing the discussion, issued a postscript to the 
" Discourse " with continuous pagination, as though it were a part of the 
original pamphlet, in which he did what he could to finally settle Mr. 
Vance. 

Now, in the " Essay " Douglass says : " In Holland, all large trans- 
actions are in Bank Transfers of Amsterdam, their Credit being better 
than that of the Government and their Bank Money 3 a 5 per cent, bet- 
ter than Common Currency." In the same pamphlet he mentions the 
Bank of Venice, and speaks of the " Bank Money," but also specifically 
speaks of the " bills " of the bank. 

Vance selects the Bank of Venice as the oldest and best modelled 
of the class of banks that do not make payments in gold or silver, but 
transfer assigned sums from one man's account to another on the books 
of the bank. He says, when the bank was opened, " Those who had a 
Mind to encourage it, carried their Money to the Bank, and had Credit 
given them for these respective Sums upon the Bank Books: which Credit 
one might dispose of to any other Person, in the Way of Payment of a 
Debt, or by Way of Sale, and that by a bare Transfer upon the Books 
from his own Account to the other Person's, without any effective Pay- 
ment of Silver or Gold." Farther on he says : " Of later years they 
have erected a Cash Bank," and he adds, " Some have said that they 
emitted Bills. But this is a fact I must call in Question." 

These specific denials of the accuracy of Douglass's reference to 
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these European Banks were disposed of by Douglass in the " Postscript " 
to the " Discourse " merely by characterizing them as " an imperfect 
Account of the Banks of Venice and Amsterdam," which for Douglass 
was a very mild way of meeting a difference of opinion on any matter, 
and which looks a little as if he did not feel quite sure that his statements 
as to these banks could be defended. 

I have not brought in the opinions of Vance and Douglass, with a 
view of asking you to accept either of them as authority on this subject. 
It happens, however, that writers upon finance have generally accepted 
the statements that the Bank of Venice emitted bills, and having myself 
reached the conclusion that the quotations and the general statements on 
which these opinions were based refer to the credits of customers of the 
bank, and that the paper or bank money thus spoken of was the transfer 
of the bank credit of the depositor, I was much struck with the support 
to my conclusions, which could be derived from this eighteenth century 
controversial pamphlet published in Boston and written by a man of 
whom we know very little beyond what he tells of himself in his pam- 
phlet. 

We might, perhaps, abandon our subject here, but precisely as it was 
desirable that a word should be said about the European banks whose 
claims as originators of paper money, if admitted, antedate those of our 
forefathers, so there is one other claimant, whose right to be heard can- 
not be challenged, and the soundness of whose claim cannot be denied, 
the only thing to be said about it being that, whether true or not, it was 
of little consequence and could not possibly have influenced matters either 
in Europe or in New England. The claim in question is that of China. 
In the thirteenth century Marco Polo found there a currency in circula- 
tion which fairly fulfilled the conditions of what we term paper money. 
Polo's account of what he had seen made no impression; it was in fact 
received with more or less incredulity. In China itself, whatever lesson 
was then learned was apparently lost to the Chinese and to the world, 
and there was no reason to suppose that either Europe or America could 
have gained information on this subject from that source in the eighteenth 
century. I should not have felt that there was any necessity for re- 
ferring to the Chinese experience here, except for the reason that, by 
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a curious accident, Marco Polo's story has recently been corroborated. 
During the loot of the palace which succeeded the suppression of the 
Boxer rising in Pekin, some soldiers overturned a small statue. This 
accident disclosed the fact that there were concealed at the base of the 
statue, in much the same fashion as papers are sometimes placed in 
cavities under cornerstones of buildings, some specimens of the paper 
money, if we may so call it, of the Ming Dynasty. Certain Chinese 
characters were printed upon a sheet of the inner layer of the bark of a 
tree, and a translation of these characters would seem to justify the con- 
clusion that these were specimens of a denominational currency capable 
of circulation in place of metallic money. 

If we take up these experiences in the reverse form in which they 
have been presented we shall have no difficulty in rejecting the Chinese 
money as entirely outside any possible influence upon our forefathers; 
we can use our individual preferences in forming an opinion as to the 
possible influence of the Bank of Venice; we can give whatever credit 
we choose to the claim that may be made that Meules's card money was 
known in Boston, but we cannot escape the fact that the Massachusetts 
bills of public credit anticipated the bills of the Bank of England by at 
least four years. 

For sixty years these bills constituted the circulating medium of the 
province, then specie payments were resumed. During this interval the 
experience of the people furnished an object lesson for the world of the 
advantages, the disadvantages, and the dangers of paper money. By 
this time, all or nearly all of those who shared the responsibilities for the 
first emissions had passed away. Their children had assumed the reins 
of government, and their grandchildren, many of whom had never seen 
a silver coin used in ordinary trade, were just coming upon the field of 
action. Then followed a quarter of a century of prosperity with a hard 
money currency, and the generation then in control of events, the un- 
trained and undisciplined men who held Bunker Hill so long against 
the British soldiers, saw the new government forced to resort to bills 
of public credit again, saw the bills of the colony withdrawn in favor 
of the continental money, saw Massachusetts do her share to sustain 
the enormous emissions that then took place, but in common with 
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those who did not fully perform their part at that time, suffered again 
the penalties resulting from the undue emission of an irredeemable cur- 
rency. 

It is the prayer of those who know what were the sufferings of the 
provincials in the early part of the eighteenth century from lack of wis- 
dom in the use of the bills of credit devised by our ancestors in 1690, 
and who appreciate what the heroes of Bunker Hill and the Sons of '76 
endured for a similar cause, that our people may hereafter be true to the 
laws of restraint which, prudently exercised, make the use of paper 
money a blessing and not a curse. 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 
Boston. 



GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER XIV 

AND what fears The Spreading Dew in this place, that she would 
/\ have me now choose another for her to lead the white man to, 
-Z. \- that I may hear tidings of my friends?" 

" This rock whereon we sit, lady — for Teondetha told me thou wert 
a chieftainess among thy people — this rock is sacred to the spirit that 
watches over true affection. Here the young hunter breathes the vow 
that binds his fidelity for ever. And she that hearkens to it here, if 
listening but from girlish levity, or induced by maiden prankishness to 
break it afterward, she withers from the earth like a plant plucked from 
the garden of the blessed, and sent to shrivel mid the fires of the Evil 
One." 

"But, foolish girl, I mean not to mislead this youth," rejoined 
Alida, in the Mohawk tongue, which, like many a lady near the border 
at that time, she spoke with ease and fluency. " Is the soul of my young 
friend so full of Teondetha, that she thinks every man, like turn, a 
lover?" 

" The image of her true warrior, though ever present to The Spread- 
ing Dew, still leaves room for all good spirits, and their ruler, Owaneyo, 
to be remembered. The brown-haired captive loves my blue-eyed sister; 
and if he be no more to her than she says, it were mockery to the spirit 
to bring him here." 

" And by what means got you the idea that this young man thinks 
of your friend save as a country-woman in captivity like him&elf?" 

"Thou speakest with two tongues, lady; and I, though the talk of 
the white man is strange to me, can do the same. The brown-haired 
warrior is a friend of the Oneidas, and can use the tongue of Teondetha ; 
and, even if words had not betrayed his secret, as he implored me to look 
first to your safety, lady, when you came not to the spot to which I led 
him upon the opposite side of the camp yesternight, should I not have 
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known how it stood with him? Doth not the breeze know why the flower 
trembles when it fans it? And held I not the captive's hand while I 
spoke of you, when guiding him through the thicket's depths? " 

" It is too late now, my gentle sister, to change our place of meet- 
ing," said Miss De Roos, who saw that it was equally impossible to 
reason the girl out of the conviction which she had lately adopted, or the 
superstition which was so intimately ingrafted with her forest faith. " I 
must see the youth to-night, and upon this spot, or we must abandon the 
interview altogether; and even now I hear the sound as of some one 
leaping from bog to bog in the quaking fen around us." 

The Mohawk girl hesitated no longer. Anxiety for the fate of 
Teondetha's friend, wandering in darkness amid the spongy and treach- 
erous morass, laced everywhere among its blind thickets with deep and 
sloughy pools, urged her to spring forward and guide him in safety to 
the Haunted Rock; and in a few moments Greyslaer had penetrated the 
copse of tamaracks that girdled it, and gained the firm and broad plat- 
form whereon his mistress stood. The Indian maiden, from considera- 
tions of delicacy that in such matters seem common to her sex, however 
uncultivated, instantly glided away; and the lovers, if such they may be 
called, were left alone together. 

And now, young gallant, so lithe of foot and bold of hand, so ready 
in speech and act, alike amid manhood's councils and warrior fray, where 
lurks thy smooth tongue, thy nimble wit and stout endeavour, that have 
already proclaimed thee man among the ablest of thy fellows? Why do 
thy knees tremble, and thy quivering lips refuse to lackey thy laggard 
thoughts to utterance? Why tak'st thou not the outstretched hand the 
maid in friendliness accords thee? Why fall thy muttered syllables like 
broken drops feebly distilled from some slow-thawing fountain? Is it 
the Divinity of the place that awes thee or doth thy spirit quail before 
an earthly presence? 

"Greyslaer," said Alida, solemnly, for her woman's heart was 
touched by the agitation which overwhelmed her lover, and the bright 
stars shining down upon the spot revealed the paleness of his cheek. 
" God 1 he knows that I would spare you the pain my words may inflict 
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to-night; I sought this interview for a far different object from that to 
which I now see that it must— that it ought, perhaps, for your future 
happiness, to tend. I blame myself in not inviting such an explanation 
between us long ago. Be a man, Max Greyslaer, and shrink not at what 
I am about to say. You love me?" 

" To idolatry, to madness," cried the young man, in a hoarse whisper 
of passion, while his thronged feelings, rushing tumultously to find vent 
through his lips, seemed nearly to suffocate him as he flung himself upon 
his knees before Alida. 

The lady recoiled against a blasted tree that grew near by, and, 
overcome for a moment, could only mutely motion to him to rise. He 
sprang to his feet, and stood with folded arms before her. "Alasl 
alas!" she said, at length recovering herself, "you need not have told 
me that. And yet, the God of Heaven be my judge, I dreamed not till 
this night that your regard was of so deep a nature. But you are yet 
young, Greyslaer; love cannot exist without hope, and this fancy will soon 
pass away, or be transferred to another more worthy of your esteem; to 
one who can reciprocate your affection." 

" Yes I when the last year's stubble shall sprout with a second 
spring; when that scathed tree against which you lean shall shake off the 
moss that drinks up its sap of life, and be clothed anew with verdure of 
its own; when " 

"Hold, Max, hold; this is the very phrenzy of passion. I cannot 
listen to you longer, unless you show some regard for my feelings by 
repressing the vehemence of yours. Oh I Max Greyslaer, if you knew 
how deep a cause I have for grief in which you cannot share, you would 
from this moment cease to add to my sorrows by urging this misplaced, 
this most unhappy passion." 

" You unhappy, Alida? — forgive me for thus calling you. You the 
victim of a secret sorrow? You, with that smooth cheek; that rounded, 
pliant form ; that brow on which — no, no, the hand of grief hath never 
left its wasting fingers there, nor hollow care enshrined himself in such 
a tenement; you but mock me, Alida; or, rather, you would thus, in 
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mercy, crush my ill-starred passion. But, Miss De Roos, you know 
me not I If the presumption of my love offend you — — " 

11 Oh I not offend me," tearfully murmured the afflicted girl. 

" If the madness of my love offend you," pursued Max, unheeding 
the low-voiced interruption, " you may teach me to curb, to smother, to 
bury in my inmost soul the feeling that consumes it; but there, there it 
will burn forever. The heart of Greyslaer can know no second love." 

"This is too, too much! It will drive me mad to speak it; yet 
nothing else will extinguish his unhappy infatuation. Max Greyslaer, 
hear me. I have long since given you the regard of a sister. I have 
watched you alike in your studies and your sports, with the pride and 
the interest of an elder sister; and a sister's fondness would have fol- 
lowed, could I have shut out the painful conviction that it was not with 
the affection of a brother you regarded me. This interest in your wel- 
fare alone would impel me to leave no step untried to root out this fatal 
passion from your heart. But since the wild avowal of this night; since 
the declaration of desperate feelings you but now betrayed, I feel, though 
most innocently the cause of them, that you have still deeper claims upon 
my sympathy, that you have new ones upon my gratitude. I feel that 
there is but one way to break the miserable chain by which you would 
link your fate with mine, and give you back to the higher and happier 
destiny for which, by every circumstance save this one only, you are 
fitted. Nay, thank me not; I acknowledged you have a right to my con- 
fidence." She paused, and the features upon which the domestic sorrows 
of the last few weeks had left no feeble impress, became agitated with 
an expression of pain, which even the recollection of that night of horror 
at the Hawksnest had failed to trace. Greyslaer himself awaited what 
was to 'follow; and her words, as she resumed, were spoken in a tone 
low but clear, firm but inexpressibly mournful. "There is," she said, 
"there is but one man living, Greyslaer — one as vile, sordid, ruthless, 
and malignant as you are gentle, generous, and noble — one only other 
who shares the secret you have this night wrung from me." 

"And he is " 

"My husband!" 
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The wretched girl, whose lofty spirit was still farther wrought up 
by the high and magnanimous sentiment of generosity which sustained 
her for the moment, swooned the instant she had pronounced the words. 
The weakness, however, quickly passed away, as, at a cry of alarm from 
Greyslaer, the Indian maiden bounded from the covert, and applied 
some cool glossy leaves, wet with the dews of night, to the brow of the 
sufferer. 

The blow was better received by Greyslaer than could have been 
expected or hoped for by her that dealt it. He was indeed astounded and 
petrified by the first announcement; but all consideration for himself 
seemed the next moment merged in concern for his unhappy mistress. 

" Lady," he said, dropping on one knee before her, and with an air 
of deep respect pressing his lips to the hand which she did not attempt 
to withdraw, **you spoke truly, lady, when you said my fate was linked 
with yours ; but you erred in believing that aught could sever the chain, 
though it might lead me to destruction. As a lover, after what I have 
heard this night, you shall never know me more. But you have still 
left me something to live for, in taking away the only hope that could 
make existence happy. You have given me back to myself, but from 
this moment I am more completely yours than ever. The romantic 
dream of my youth has passed away, the madness of my misplaced and 
boyish love is over ; and here, by the cool light of manhood's enfranchised 
reason, here upon this planted rock, with yon bright heaven as witness 
of my vow, I swear, while the pulses of life beat within me, never to 
leave nor desert you until I unravel this hideous mystery, and break the 
spell in which some fiend has manacled your soul. Nay, shrink not, 
dearest lady, as if my sworn service might prove intrusive. How or why 
these devilish meshes have been woven round you, I ask you not to ex- 
plain until I have in some way approved my faith and loyalty. But be it 
when or where you choose to make the revelation; be the deed what it 
may, you claim in return for the precious boon of your confidence, if 
human hand can work it, it shall be done at your bidding." 

A light as from a maniac's eye glared in that of Alida as the young 
man rose slowly up before her after this wild and solemn adjuration. 
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11 No, no, Greyslaer," she cried, shaking back the long tresses which 
had fallen in disorder over her neck and shoulders. "No Greyslaer, 
thou art not yet dear enough to me to share the fruition of the hoarded 
hope I have lived upon for years. Alida's own hand shall alone avenge 
Alida I For what else have I cherished the strength of this useless frame ; 
for what have I forgot my woman's nature, and shared your schooling 
in feats of arms with my brother? Think you it was an idle caprice of 
my sex, or the perverted taste of an Amazon, that made me choose 
pistol and rapier, instead of needle and distaff, for my amusement? No, 
Max Greyslaer, my hand, as well as my heart, hath been schooled for 
years to the accomplishment of one only end, and they will neither of 
them fail me at my purpose. That is, if this poor brain hold out." 

And, pressing both hands to her temples, the unfortunate young lady 
looked so bewildered for a moment, that Greyslaer could hardly resist 
the conviction that her intellects were disordered. Yet, if such were 
indeed the case, how, he thought, could her mind be so well balanced in 
regard to all other subjects? In reference to this one, too, her reason, 
though disturbed, was not clouded; the agitation of the fountain did in- 
deed hide its depths from view, but the water was bright and limpid 
still. 

If it be true, however, " that great wit to madness nearly is allied," 
while gleams of insanity have been discovered in minds which have ex- 
ercised a wide and enduring influence over mankind, and, mastering 
their disease to the last, have left in death the wisest of their survivors 
doubtful as to the Suspicion that has attached to them ; then might a far 
more experienced observer of human nature than young Greyslaer be at 
fault. Nor, indeed, were it just to conclude, only from what he had 
witnessed, that the senses of Alida were deranged. The sentiments 
which she had just uttered were indeed abhorrent to the nature of her 
sex, to her Christian education, and all her early associations of refine- 
ment. But while the excitement under which she spoke would sufficiently 
account for her momentary air of wildness, there was none of the inco- 
herence of distraction in her speech; and as for nature and education, 
the first had been shocked ,overthrown, and changed by the outrage 
which tramples upon it, and the last— the last is but an artificial barrier, 
that at once gives way when the former has become perverted. 
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While these reflections, or others not unlike them, passed hurriedly 
through the mind of Greyslaer, the lovely subject of them seemed too 
busied with her own conflicting thoughts to observe the earnest and anx- 
ious gaze that was riveted upon her countenance. At last, as if shaking 
off the load that weighed upon her spirits, and recovering from the 
attitude of dejection that for a moment bowed her commanding form, 
she said, in a calm voice : 

" I would, Mr. Greyslaer, that you could forget what has passed 
between us this night. I have been hasty in permitting you to commit 
yourself to take an interest in my affairs which they do not deserve at 
your hands. I have thought of the mischievous consequences of yielding 
you a more full and complete confidence ; and it would be ungenerous in 
me to claim your active sympathy for the blind and partial revelation 
of my sorrows already made. I beseech you to remember only the 
friendly interest with which I requite your regard, and to forget all else 
that has passed between us." 

These formal words, which struck chillingly upon the -ear of Grey- 
slaer, were pronounced in that measured tone of superior self-possession 
with which a master-spirit may sometimes adddess an inferior, blended 
with the air of kind authority which considerate age will put on when 
conversing with inexperienced youth. But, though she knew it not yet, 
the ascendancy which the generous and haughty-souled Alida had hitherto 
exercised over the mind of her lover was gone for ever; and Greyslaer 
made here feel that it was so in his reply. 

"An hour ago, Miss De Roos, and I was, perhaps, the rash and 
doting boy you think me. Rash in aspiring to the hand of one so gifted 
as yourself, doting in that I dared to tell you of my passion; but though 
I still bear you a regard passing the love of kindred, however near, boy 
I am no longer. The day-star of my youth has set for ever; the destiny 
of my life is written; for good or for -evil, 'tis henceforth twined with 
yours. If you repent the share you may have had in thus determining 
my fate, if it be a generous concern for my welfare that prompted your 
words, your anxiety is thrown away. It is too late for you to recede; 
and / — I have thrown my cast, and am determined to stand the hazard 
of the die!" 
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11 And how," said the lady, with an irresolute, uneasy air, that per- 
haps betrayed a mingled feeling of jealous pride, of growing self-diffi- 
dence, and newly-awakened respect for the lofty and decided tone the 
youth assumed so unexpectedly, " how Greyslaer, am I to avail myself 
of any service which you might render me? " 

" By designating the villain at whose life you aim, and leaving me 
to avenge your injuries." 

"Speak you in earnest, Max Greyslaer? Do you think me, then, 
capable of such ignoble and cold-blooded selfishness, so ignoble as to 
place my mortal quarrel in the hands of one who is almost a stranger 
to my blood; so selfish as to requite affection by imposing a task that may 
lead to death?" 

11 Well spoken, young missus, like a gal of spunk as you are," ex- 
claimed a harsh voice nearby, while a brawny ruffian, leaping from the 
thicket, and striking the rock with a short Indian war-club as he gained 
his footing upon it, placed himself between Greyslaer and Alida. " What, 
ho! younker," he cried; "you would add to die account that is chalked 
up agin you already, would you? God help you in his own way; but, 
unless the devil fail wild Wat afore then, you will find him a hard 
reckoner; that is, if your carcass first escape a roasting at the hands of 
the bloody Mohawk," 

" Stand off, ruffian," muttered Greyslaer, choking with passion, as 
he saw the savage-looking fellow circling the waist of Alida with one 
arm, while, weaponless and feeble from his recent wound, he felt him- 
self incapable of protecting hen 

%i Fair words, fair words, if you please, my young master; I come 
here only to rescue this lady from Indian captivity; and, as the Redskins 
are still my friends in the main, I should be sorry to rob the stake 
doubly by knocking you in the head," 

" Oh, Max," murmured Alida, who had hitherto stood as if par- 
alyzed with horror, "strive not with this dark and terrible man, who 
even now has stepped, as from the grave, between us." 

" And so you, too, eh, my fraulein, thought, like many others, that 
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Red Wolfert had kicked the bucket, because I took Wat's advice, and 
cleared out for a while, to save my neck, till things should blow over. 
But times have changed, my spanking lass; tall fellows hold up their 
heads once more, and I come here to exercise the rights of one of them 
over Mistres s ■ " 

" Speak, speak but one word, I pray you, Alida ! Is this horrible 
ruffi — is this your husband ? " 

" Dunder und blixem, and suppose I be," cried the man, catching 
the words out of the mouth of Alida, whose senses seemed too much 
benumbed to make a ready reply. " Don't you see how the gal wilts 
like when I look at her, and who but her natural husband should make 
a woman cower?" 

" In the name of the devil, who are you, that speak so fitly in his 
tongue?" said Greyslaer, making a wary movement toward the man, in 
the desperate hope of clutching from his hand the short mace with which 
he dallied. 

" A clerk of St. Nicholas, who will despatch you with a message to 
his employer if you move a step nearer, verfluchter kerl." 

" If you be the fiend himself, here's at you," shouted Greyslaer, 
bounding furiously forward. The contest was too unequal to leave a 
hope of success for the invalid youth, had he succeeded in closing with 
his antagonist; but the latter, to whom the now senseless Alida seemed 
no encumbrance, as he actively leaped aside, laughed to scorn the vain 
efforts of his assailant, who still pressed impetuously upon him. His 
words, however, betrayed his growing irritatidn, as, backing step by 
step toward the edge of the rock, so as still to keep the full swing of his 
arm, while the youth attempted to close in upon him. 

"Gemeiner hund, madcap, idiot, dolt, take that to quiet you," he 
cried, at last dealing a blow that brought Greyslaer instantly to the 
ground. 

Valtmeyer, for the ruffiian was no other than that redoubtable out- 
law, waited not to see how durable might be the effects of the blow, but, 
plunging into the bushes, he glided along a slippery log with his burden, 
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thridding the morass like one accustomed to its dangers. Stricken down, 
and stunned for the moment, Greyslaer was slowly regaining his feet, 
when the first object he beheld was the Mohawk maiden, gazing, with 
clasped hands and bewildered eyes, toward the thickets into which the 
outlaw had disappeared. His towering form, his sallow features, his 
long beard of grizzled red, and aspect altogether foreign and hideous 
to her sight, made him no unfit personification of those evil spirits of the 
forest which the Indian girl would naturally paint, as the very reverse 
in appearance from the smooth-cheeked warriors of her race; and the 
simple sylvan maiden, as she breathed a prayer for the ill-fated pale 
sister of her sex, thought that the offended genius of the place had 
permitted some fiend to intrude within his hallowed circle, and punish on 
the spot the first violation of the Haunted Rock. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 



{To be continued) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: AN AM- 
ERICAN MIGRATION: Family 
English not German. With Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. By Marion 
Dexter Learned, [Ph. D., L. H. 
D.] Professor of the Germanic 
Languages and Literature at the 
University of Pennsylvania. [8vo., 
XII+149 pp.] Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam J. Campbell, [Publisher] 1909. 
[Price $3.00 net]. 

One of the seventy books and pamphlets 
published in the year 1909 relating to the 
great American emancipator. 

In this volume the author contributes the 
results of his special studies concerning 
the migration of the Lincoln family from 
Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1637 to Hod- 
genville, Washington Co., Kentucky, in 
1809. Appropriately did he call his task, 
"the trail of the Lincoln migration." A 
long trail it was from Hingham to Hull, 
from Hull to Scituate, from Scituate to 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, from New 
Jersey to Amity, Pennsylvania, from Penn- 
sylvania to Virginia and from Virginia to 
Transilvanian Virginia or Kentucky. 

In 1901, Louis P. Hennighausen of Balti- 
more, Md., published in the Report for the 
Society of the History of the Germans in 
Maryland, an article entitled "Abraham 
Lincoln or Linkhorn " in which he claimed 
that Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, 1861-1865, was descended 
from a German family surnamed Linkhorn. 
These claims were built up with much skill 
and plausibility. 

Recognizing that they did not rest upon 
an historic basis, Dr. Learned sought for 
some one to examine the original sources of 
local history along the trail. Failing to find 
any one who could give time to a system- 



atic investigation of the Lincoln family mi- 
gration, the author undertook the task him- 
self. 

The result is this volume which shows 
that, the author and his collaborators have 
made a wide search of original sources and 
brought together much information hith- 
erto unpublished. 

The work has been done much more 
thoroughly than that published by Ida M. 
Tarbell on the same subject It is an hon- 
est effort to trace that branch of the Lin- 
coln family from which its most distin- 
guished representative in America was de- 
scended. 

So far as the documentary evidence has 
been produced, it cannot be questioned as 
it is authoritative. It does not show that 
Abraham Lincoln and Mordecai Lincoln, 
Jr., of Hingham, Hull and Scituate in Mas- 
sachusetts, were the identical Abraham 
Lincoln and Mordecai Lincoln who ap- 
peared in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
and are there found in a settlement made 
by New England people. It is doubtful if 
such evidence exists. No person can find 
what is not in existence. 

The' author shows that either these men, 
or other men who had these peculiar names, 
disappeared from Massachusetts and ap- 
peared in New Jersey, disappeared from 
New Jersey and appeared in Pennsylvania — 
in the latter colony Mordecai Lincoln about 
1720 and Abraham Lincoln about 1729. 

Circumstantial as this evidence is, it is 
the best that has been published on the sub- 
ject After years of exhaustive research, 
there are thousands of American and Euro- 
pean pedigrees which rest upon no better 
evidence than this migration. There is lit- 
tle hope of findng further documentary evi- 
dence bearing directly upon the question, 
We may hope to find more cumulative and 
circumstantial evidence as minute and ex- 
haustive examinations of original records 
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over the trail are made and published. 

The volume is a creditable piece of work 
in a difficult subject, and possesses much his- 
torical and genealogical value. 

The reproduction of important pages 
from the ancient manuscripts consulted, of 
old commissions and of obscure landmarks 
which were associated with the Lincoln mi- 
gration, enhances the value of the publica- 
tion. 

Well does the volume illustrate the pov- 
erty of life in the pioneer times of the 
American colonies. It shows that the great 
emancipator derived his rugged nature and 
remarkable powers of endurance from gen- 
erations of pioneer yeomanry transplanted 
from the old World to the American wil- 
derness and frontier. 

It is to be regretted that the index is 
both meagre and unscientific in its arrange- 
ment. 



MANORS OF VIRGINIA IN CO- 
LONIAL TIMES. By Edith Tunis 
Sale. With Sixty-seven Illustrations 
and Twenty-two Coats-of-Arms. 8vo. 
310 pp. Index. Philadelphia and 
London: The J. B. Lippinpott Com- 
pany. 1909. Price $5.00 net. 

A magnificent volume of the historical 
landmarks of the Old Dominion. In her 
introduction the author affirms that " the 
interest which is shown to-day in the resto- 
ration and preservation of early mansions 
encouraged her to undertake this story of 
Virginia's oldest and most far-famed manor 
houses," and that " no State in the Union 
can boast of such a wealth of historic es- 
tates as this superb old Commonwealth." 

A large number of the English gentry, 
the grandees of colonial times, enjoyed the 
wealth and luxuriance of plantation life in 
that wonderful yesterday which has become 
a dream or a reverie in Virginia. This co- 
lonial wealth and aristocracy are vividly 



portrayed in this artistic volume — a rich 
memorial of Virginia's colonial glory. 

The. author gives detailed description of 
twenty-four of the most notable manorial 
estates of this grand old Commonwealth. 
She opens to her readers the palatial halls, 
points out the fine statuary, displays the 
famous paintings from the hands of the 
old masters and entertains her readers with 
the kinship of the distinguished sons and 
daughters who once owned and occupied 
these grand old manors— of their pleasures 
and of their achievements. 

Sabine Hall, the famous home of the Car- 
ters; Mount Airy on the Rappahannock, 
the estate of Col. John Tayloe, owner of 
Sir Archy, the most famous race horse of 
colonial times; Chatham, celebrated as the 
mansion in which Martha Custis first met 
George Washington, where George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis wed Martha Fitzhugh 
and Robert £. Lee met Mary Custis ; Ken- 
more, erected by Col. Fielding Lewis who 
married Catharine Washington the aunt, 
and Betty Washington, the only sister of 
Genl. George Washington; Brooke's Bank, 
whose rooms are the chapters and whose 
stories are the volume of the history of the 
distinguished family whose name it bears; 
Blandfield, erected by Robert Beverley, 2d, 
and rich in portions of the library of the 
immigrant of the same name; Stratford 
Hall, the birthplace of Richard Henry Lee, 
Francis Lightfoot Lee and Robert E. Lee; 
Gunston Hall, the home of George Mason, 
one of Spotswood's " Knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe"; Woodlawn, George Washing- 
ton's wedding-gift to his beautiful ward, 
Eleanor Parke Custis, upon her marriage 
to Major Lawrence Lewis; Tuckahoe, the 
homestead of the Randolphs for genera- 
tions; Shirley, occupying the site of Sir 
Thomas Dale's plantation and erected by 
Col. Edward Hill ; Westover, famous as the 
seat of Colonel William Byrd, the man of 
fortune and of letters; Brandon famed as 
the estate of the Harrisons ; Sherwood For- 
est, the country seat of President John 
Tyler; Carter's Grove, the fine old estate 
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of the Burwells where Thomas Jefferson 
wooed " fair Belinda " who rejected him 
for Jaquelin Ambler and became the mother 
of the wife of Chief Justice John Marshall ; 
the Nelson House, distinguished as the 
headquarters of Cornwallis during the siege 
of Yorktown, the home of Governor 
Thomas Nelson, the " Signer " ; Rosewell, 
the estate of Mann Page, and Gov. John 
Page; Elsing Green, the picturesque seat of 
the Dandridges. Braxtons and others ; Mon- 
ticello, the famous home of the author of 
the Declaration of Independence; Castle 
Hill, noted as the Amelie Rives residence 
(Princess Troubetskoy) ; Estoutevilie, the 
stupendous estate of the Coles ; Montpelier, 
the country seat of President James Madi- 
son; Berry Hill, the residence of the Bruce 
family and Oatland, one of the ancient Car- 
ter homesteads, restored and beautified by 
the son-in-law of Vice President Levi P. 
Morton — all bring to the readers the colo- 
nial grandeur and beauty of Virginia's 
crowning glories as a colonial Common- 
wealth. 

Artistically illustrated and copiously in- 
dexed the volume is a charm to book-lovers 
and a contribution to colonial architecture 
and history. 



A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS PEOPLE— 
FROM THEIR EARLIEST 
RECORDS TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. By Elroy McKendree 
Avery. In sixteen volumes. Illus. 
Color Maps. 8vo. Cloth $6.25 per 
vol. Vol. VI. Cleveland, O., The 
Burrows Bros. Company, 1910. 

The lengthy notice which we gave the 
earlier volumes of this work, in March, 
1008, renders it possible to speak of this, 
the sixth volume, somewhat in detail. It 
comprises the period from November, 1775, 
to September, 1787, or the whole of the 



Revolution after Bunker Hill and the Con- 
federation up to the signing of the Consti- 
tution. As with the preceding volumes, it 
is almost prodigiously illustrated, with por- 
traits, autographs, maps, plans, documents, 
everything that could be reproduced, many 
in colors. Among the most interesting are 
the two flags of the Second New Hamp- 
shire regiment, captured by the British 
Ninth Foot (the old " LigonierV) at Fort 
Anne. These are said to be the only flags 
now in existence captured during the Revo- 
lution by the British. Both are in England 
Two tattered colors of the Second Rhode 
Island (Angell's) and Ninth Connecticut 
(Webb's) are of equal interest A por- 
trait of Major Andr£ by Copley, appears, 
as unlike the Reynolds portrait as possible; 
and two facsimiles of Arnold's broadside 
proclamations after his flight are of re- 
markable interest 

Any attempt to further particularize the 
illustrations is impossible — all are interest- 
ing and valuable. Of the text we need 
only say it is equal to that of the preceding 
volumes, our only criticism would be on the 
lack of an index to each volume, and of 
foot-notes. We trust the remaining ten vol- 
umes of this great work may appear within 
the next five yean* 



MINUTES OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR DETECTING 
AND DEFEATING CONSPIR- 
ACIES IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Albany County Ses- 
sions, 1778 — 1781. Edited by Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, State Historian. VoL 
I. 1778-9. Vol. II, 1780-81. Quarto. 
835 pp. (in all). Published by the 
State, Albany, 1909. 

These two large volumes, (their size is 
their only fault) have to do with a neglected 
part of New York's Revolutionary history. 
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The duties of the thirteen commissioners 
(rather of the five, since the others' attend- 
ance at meetings seems to have been but 
very slight) were not light and their powers 
were great Save corporal or capital pun- 
ishment, they could inflict any punishment, 
and it was expressly provided that "no 
judge or magistrate shall bail any persons 
confined by authority of the said Commis- 
sioners " nor " any court deliver any such 
unless such person shall have been indicted 
and tried." 

Under such powers the committee held 
meetings almost daily, examined suspected 
persons, held them in bonds more or less 
heavy, or jailed them, ordered the appre- 
hension of suspects, payment of rewards to 
spies, rangers, and others, examined British 
deserters, directed the banishment of vari- 
ous persons (clergymen included) who were 
even suspected of correspondence with the 
enemy, and in general exercised their ample 
powers with vigor, not to say rigor, yet evi- 
dently with fairness on the whole — for such 
entries as this frequently appear : " ordered 
that, as the suspicions against Martin Galer 
(of conveying intelligence to the enemy) is 
rather ill-grounded, he be discharged from 
his confinement on entering into Recogni- 
zance of £200 for good behaviour and 
monthly appearance before the committee/ 9 

Hessian deserters from Burgoyne's army 
constantly appear, asking permission to set- 
tle in various towns, and were often al- 
lowed to do so, on taking the " oath of neu- 
trality." Flags of Truce were allowed oc- 
casionally to go to the British lines, and a 
patriot son of a Tory father was now and 
then allowed to remain where his parent 
was banished. 

Altogether, these records of a body of 
which the general histories have had not 
much to say, are of substantial historical 
interest, showing as they do the incessant 
watchfulness which had to be exercised at 
home while Washington was holding the 
enemy at bay at the front New York 
state with her great frontier was particu- 
larly exposed to Indian incursions. Tories 



of all shades and both sexes were plentiful, 
and the Commissioners, who constituted in 
themselves a mixture of Court, with ample 
powers, and of Provost Marshal Guard, 
were a most useful body of men, supple- 
menting and upholding the Governor's au- 
thority and doing an immense amount of 
work which has hitherto remained unknown 
to all but ferreting investigators. 

In making the story of their complex la- 
bor accessible to the public, Mr. Paltsits 
has done an admirable piece of work and 
a real service to the community. A third 
volume is promised, which will be an ana- 
lytical index. 

The mechanical execution of these vol- 
umes is far superior to anything else yet 
issued by the state. The thin, consumptive- 
looking type heretofore too often employed, 
the thin, glazed paper, and narrow mar- 
gins, are all delightfully conspicuous by 
their absence — may they never return. 



MARCUS WHITMAN, PATH- 
FINDER AND PATRIOT. By 
Rev. Myron Eells, D. D., 8vo., 
349 pp. Illust. Seattle: The Alice 
Harriman Co., Denny Building. 
1909. Price $2.50 net; postage 20c. 

One of the notable contributions to his- 
torical literature for the year 1909. The 
final word in favor of the claim that Whit- 
man saved Oregon to the United States. 
If this volume fails to convince the doubt- 
ers that Marcus Whitman, the missionary- 
explorer, was the person to whom poster- 
ity is indebted for Oregon becoming a part 
of the Union, no evidence will be produced 
which may reasonably be expected to con- 
vince. The volume must be considered to 
be the most complete exposition of evidence 
in favor of Whitman that has been, or can 
be, produced. The death of all who were 
intimately associated with Whitman pre- 
vents further testimonial evidence in the 
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case, and the coming centuries are not likely 
to reveal much new cumulative and docu- 
mentary evidence bearing directly and defi- 
nitely upon the question. 

As the son of one of Whitman's associ- 
ates who was present at the meeting of the 
Oregon mission which authorized Whitman 
to go East in 1842, the author had excep- 
tional opportunity to learn from his father 
the purpose of Whitman's journey. The 
contemporaneous} .testimony of the mis- 
sionaries, including the author's father, 
forms the basis of his contention in favor 
of Whitman. If those men and women 
who stood by Whitman's side in the Ore- 
gon mission did not know why Marcus 
Whitman journeyed to Washington, how 
can any one at this distance of time decide 
what motives actuated him? 

Among those witnesses was the author's 
father, Dr. Cushing Eells, who said : " The 
purpose of Dr. Whitman was fixed. In his 
estimation the saving of Oregon to the 
United States was of paramount impor- 
tance, and he would make the attempt to do 
so even if he had to withdraw from the 
mission in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose." 

The further testimony of Mrs. Mary 
Walker, the wife of Rev. Elkanah Walker, 
both of whom were Oregon missionaries at 
the time: of Hon. William H. Gray, who 
went to Oregon in 1836; of William Geiger, 
who lived at Forest Grove, Oregon, from 
1839; of Hon. Alanson Hinman, a member 
of the Oregon Legislature; of A. L. Love- 
joy, who was Dr. Whitman's travelling 
companion during his journey eastward in 
1842; of Perrin B. Whitman, who went to 
Oregon in 1843, and of many others— all 
agree that Dr. Whitman journeyed East 
with two objects in view, viz.: to secure 



assistance for the mission and to save the 
territory to the United States. 

The fact that the Secretary of War, Hon. 
James M. Porter, received a letter from Dr. 
Whitman on June 22, 1844, which began as 
follows J " In compliance with the request 
you did me the honor to make last winter, 
while irt Washington, I herewith transmit 
the synopsis of a bill for establishing a line 
of military posts from Missouri to the Wil- 
lamette Valley." 

To fair-minded people this letter from 
Whitman to the Secretary of War reveals 
Whitman's purpose in visiting Washington 
in the winter of 1844. It must be taken as 
the final word of evidence. 

The volume contains much more than a 
defence of the Whitman claims. In a 
broader sense it contains pictures of pure 
devotion, unflinching courage, unfaltering 
faith, indomitable perseverance, heroic ini- 
tiative and unflagging zeal — lofty ideals of 
true heroism rarely excelled elsewhere in 
the history of the world. 

Industrious, indefatigable, clear-minded, 
straight-forward, honest and in possession 
of thirty years of critical observations at 
close range the author has transmitted to 
posterity an historical perspective of the 
Oregon territory and its early colonizing 
history which will not soon be excelled and 
perhaps never equalled by those who view 
events at a greater distance of time. It is 
the great work of one whose pen will write 
no more. 

Printed on deckle-edge paper in ten- 
point type the volume is deserving a wide 
circulation as a record of pioneer experi- 
ences beyond the Rocky mountains by those 
whose inheritance and training bound them 
to the United States of America forever. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 

SCIENCE 

(Fourth Paper) 

IN recent issues of the Magazine, we gave, in somewhat condensed 
and abbreviated form, a few notes on the early scientific men of 
America and the work which had been performed by them. In 
that brief resume it was our intention to include only a few of the more 
important names, beginning with the advent of the European on Ameri- 
can shores, and making mention more particularly of the English, though 
an essay of the character had, of necessity, to embrace other branches of 
the civilized race, as for instance, the Spaniard, who, at an early date, 
was an important factor in the South and Southwest, as were the French 
in Canada, and the Dutch in New York. An effort was made to point out 
the good which had been perpetuated by these peoples at the time when 
their sway was greatest in the New World, and to show roughly what 
had been attempted, and in many instances, successfully attained by indi- 
viduals from the different nations. 

We found that John Smith had, as an Englishman, conveyed to his 
countrymen knowledge which was of no inconsiderable worth; that 
from Charlevoix and Champlain France had acquired much information 
which in nearly every instance worked for the advancement of the na* 
tion ; so also the work of Rochef ort meant much to the Dutch from the 
standpoint of science. Learned Mexicans and Peruvians, by adoption, 
had assisted Spain, and even the Portuguese, Swedes and Swiss, had con- 
tributed, if but slightly, to the general knowledge of America. 

The period covered might aptly be divided. into two epochs: that 

181 
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which took the work from its humble beginning to the pre-revolutionary 
era ; and from thence to the first years of the eighteenth century, or, to 
be more accurate, from the landing of Columbus until the passing of 
Franklin, Rittenhouse, and the days which followed the opening of the 
great West, and succeeded the great overland journey of Lewis and 
Clark. 

At this point American Science really assumed her own distinctive 
rights. Geology and mineralogy, though in their earlier stages, had an 
exponent in such a man as Humboldt, and a systematic zoology was 
slowly but surely gaining for itself a position of importance and worth. 
During the later part of the century which had passed, men who were 
to be leaders in their various callings were being born into the world; 
travellers and explorers as Featherstonhaugh, 1780; Audubon, 1780; 
Schoolcraft, 1793; Catlin, 1796; Henry, 1797; scientists as Hassler, 
1770; Silliman, 1779; and many others. In a broad sense, the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century pro- 
duced some of the greatest men that America has known, and whose 
work will be the foremost of its kind for generations to come. At the 
conclusion of the article referred to, as being in the Collector, we called 
special attention to several volumes which had been of assistance in its 
preparation; one in particular must be again alluded to, viz., Tucker- 
man's America and her Commentators. This work, long since out of 
print, is invaluable as a book of reference, though unfortunately, in the 
light of more modern research (being published in 1864) it is somewhat 
antiquated. The author of the volume was possessed of a charming 
style, used to excellent advantage, yet he was evidently assisted at times 
in his efforts more by the bookseller's catalog, notably Gowans* Bibli- 
oiheca Americana, than by original delving on his own part. Neverthe- 
less, a most readable book was the result, and were it possible to issue 
a new and revised edition it would fill a long felt desideratum on the 
shelf of the collector or student. 

We read of the early discoverers and explorers, even those preced- 
ing Columbus, and with the periods dealing with French, British, Ger- 
man and Italian travel in America until the time of our own national 
literature until Irving and Bayard Taylor tell in their inimitable manner, 
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of the wonders of the land in which we live. With an edition of this 
book, annotated and fully revised, and Sabin's great dictionary of books 
completed and edited by one or more of our great bibliographers, we 
would have in hand all that might be needed for reference and general 
reading. 

Referring once more to the men who are to form the subject of the 
present paper, let us begin with a name which, while not as well known 
as many another, is one of importance, and cannot be passed over. 

Pierre Etienne Duponceau was born at St. Martin, island of Re- 
France, June 3, 1760, and emigrated to the United States in 1777, serv- 
ing in the Continental Army as aid-de-camp to Baron Steuben, and 
afterward practising law in Philadelphia with considerable distinction, 
being later elected President of the American Philosophical Society, suc- 
ceeding William Tilghman, and occupying a position which had been pre- 
viously filled by Dr. Franklin, David Rittenhouse, Thomas Jefferson, 
Wistar and others. 

A distinguished philologist, Dr. Duponceau early displayed an apti- 
tude for the study of languages, acquiring both Italian and English from 
the officers of regiments of both countries stationed near his birthplace. 
His early education was that of a military engineer, but he later studied 
for the priesthood, soon abandoning this however, and after many 
vicissitudes becoming the private secretary to Count de Gebelin, through 
whose influence he later came to America. His success at a later date 
as a lawyer and interpreter, while in Philadelphia, was such that he de- 
clined President Jefferson's offer of the Chief Justiceship of Louisiana. 

While pursuing hs legal career he translated several valuable treat- 
ises on the science of law, and did some original work on the same sub- 
ject. His efforts as a student of languages, however, cause his name to 
be best remembered, particularly his Report on the Structure of the 
Indian languages in 18 19, which was printed in the Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, and won for him an LL.D. Sixteen 
years later the Volney prize was awarded to him for his memoir on the 
Indian Languages of North America, published both in this country and 
in Paris. In this connection it might be well to note that two essays by 
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Schoolcraft, read by the latter before the Algic Society, were translated 
by Duponceau into French, for the National Institute of France. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to whether a thorough knowledge, 
based on fundamental principles, was possessed by this eminent linguist 
and philologist, especially as concerns the Indian tongues as known to 
scientists during the period which he lived. The well known traveller 
Catlin, in describing an interview with him! in 1838, after having spent 
eight years among the Indians, does not hesitate to state that his learn- 
ing was quite superficial in many respects, and cites as an instance, a 
conversation which took place between them concerning Hunter's book 
relating to his captivity among the aborigines, in which are given several 
vocabularies. Because this man had become confused, or had given at 
different times dual meanings to certain words in Pawnee, Mandan, etc., 
it was claimed that he was an impostor,, by the French gentleman, 
whereas, Catlin proves conclusively that instances of this kind are by no 
means uncommon, showing wherein it was difficult on some occasions to 
arrange certain words in the language of the tribes to conform with their 
English equivalents. In spite of this and some other criticisms made 
upon one who studied from the library shelves instead of from real life, 
the man must be considered one of the foremost among early American 
students. His noteworthy translation of Campanius, with scholarly 
annotations, is included in the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society (1834) and his report on the Delaware Indian Language (the 
Lenni-Lenape) , to be found in the edition of Heckewelder's Narrative, 
contained among the Papers of the Massachusetts Historical Collections 
(1822) is of great value. 

Pickering states that he was undoubtedly the earliest to discover 
and make known the common characteristics of thie American tongue 
His notable letter, while president of the Philosophical Society, to Fran 
cis Markoe, Jr., corresponding secretary of the Institution at Washing- 
ton, as to how to conduct and manage the same, is a model of its kind, 
and is given entire in Rhees' History of the Smithsonian. Dr. Dupon 
ceau died in 1844. 

Among the highly educated and efficient foreigners who have from 
time to time become citizens of the United States, and through their 
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knowledge and faithfulness been of incalculable assistance to this country, 
must be mentioned Ferdinand Rudolph Hassler, a native of Switzerland, 
and first head of our Coast and Geodetic Survey. Dr. Hassler was born 
at Aarau, the capital of Aargau, Switzerland, a town celebrated for 
its mathematical instruments, on October 6, 1770. He died at Phila- 
delphia, November 20, 1843. 

His learning and accuracy, even at an early age, were remarkable, 
and Albert Gallatin first brought him into prominence in this country, 
obtaining for him a professorship of mathematics at West Point, which 
position he held during 1807-10. At this period, while under the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson, the country had given much attention to scien- 
tific research, and many important ventures had occupied the attention 
of Congress, among others the formation of what eventually became one 
of the most valuable departments of the government, and indeed is the 
oldest of its scientific bureaux — the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The details of a scheme of this character, and the excellence of the 
work connected therewith were entrusted to Hassler, whose high char- 
acter and attainments admirably fitted him for the difficult task. The 
time chosen for the work was most opportune, for Jefferson truly appre- 
ciated the undertaking, and the Secretary of the Treasury, Gallatin, fully 
upheld him. A committee of seven, including Andrew Ellicott, who had 
previously done such good work, especially on the surveys of the South- 
ern territory, reported favorably on the project, and $50,000 was set 
apart for the promotion of it. 

During the autumn of 1807 work had so far progressed that Hass- 
ler was sent to Europe, to procure instruments which could not be found 
in this country, and were eventually made under his supervision in Lon- 
don — such was his precision and desire for absolute accuracy. His salary 
while abroad was that of a foreign minister, and he was termed scientific 
ambassador to Europe. Unfortunately the time selected for this work 
was during the troublous period of 18 12, and it was not until November, 
18 15, that he again reached the United States, and delivered a great 
collection of mathematical books and instruments to the director of the 
Mint at Philadelphia. The first real work of the Survey, of which Mr. 
Hassler became chief, did not commence until 1832, but from that time 
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it has steadily grown, and nearly all of its successes can be traced di- 
rectly to the untiring efforts of the man who inaugurated a system and 
established and imparted thfe most accurate methods. He may be said 
to have originated the ideas which have since been followed and which 
were so strongly inculcated in the work by him until his death. As a 
scholar, Hassler has been of inestimable assistance to the land of his 
adoption. He was author of a text book on mathematics and a volume 
entitled A System of the Universe, but his greatest work is unquestion- 
ably the Report to the United States Senate on Weights and Measures 
(1832). Ten years later this was again issued to thle Secretary of the 
Treasury, somewhat revised, but practically unchanged. His name was 
further perpetuated in 1871 by what was known as the Hassler expedi- 
tion, the vessel being named in his honor and having among its scientific 
corps Louis Agassiz. As one of the leaders in that formative period of 
American Science Dr. Hassler ranks high. As may readily be imagined, 
a long life of this kind saw many new men and witnessed the occurrence 
of events of great importance. Enormous strides had been made, not 
only in pure science, but in many allifed branches. The first decade of 
the nineteenth century saw a complete demonstration of the practica- 
bility of steamboat navigation, under the guidande of Fulton, the first 
important trip of the Clermont being made in September, 1807, from 
New York to Albany and back to the starting point; and in 181 1 he 
predicted that carriages would soon be drawn over the Alleghenies by 
steam engines " at a rate more rapid than that of a stage on the smooth- 
est turnpike." 

Painting and the fine arts had established for themselves an acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, and architecture had even at this period been made 
the subject of serious study. In this connection we wish to bring to 
notice another foreigner by birth, though American by choice — Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe, by profession an architect, yet devoted to the study 
of ichthyology, and no mean geologist and mineralogist. 

This individual was the son of the Reverend Benjamin Latrobe, an 
English Moravian, his mother, however, being the daughter of a Penn- 
sylvania gentleman, and closely related to David Rittenhouse. He was 
born in Yorkshire, England, May 1st, 1764, and educated at the Uni- 
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vcrsity of Leipzig. In a wild spirit of adventure he, with two or three 
friends, made a campaign with the Prussian army as subalterns. After 
being wounded in action he became more settled in his ideas and took 
up a residence once more in England, migrating in 1796 however to 
America, primarily because of the death of his wife, to whom he was 
greatly attached, and partly because of the love of travel and adventure. 
His devotion to the service from an artistic standpoint, and particu- 
larly what he did for early American architecture, will always stand as a 
monument to his name. He built the Bank of Pennsylvania, the Schuyl- 
kill Water Works, the Cathedral and Exchange at Baltimore, completed 
the Capitol at Washington, and began the rebuilding of it after the 
devastation by the British in 18 14. As a mineralogist as well as geolo- 
gist his services appear to have been in frequent demand, and numerous 
trips were made by him to various parts of Virginia, where it was be- 
lieved that coal, iron, and other minerals were to be found. 

As much of his time as could be spared from professional duties 
was thus devoted to the cultivation of the natural sciences, and an exami- 
nation of the geological features of this state. He wrote much on the 
subject, and fully illustrated his work by opportune sketches. Copies of 
many of his communications, which ape now extant, were principally 
addressed to Volney and Dr. Scandella, the naturalist, and show a 
thorough knowledge of the work under consideration. It may be of 
interest to note that among the many edifices designed by Mr. Latrobe 
is Christ Church at Alexandria, Virginia, one of the finest of early days, 
and the place of worship used by Washington and many other prominent 
men. The work of this able man was finished on September 3rd, 1820, 
when he died at New Orleans, to which place he had journeyed to take 
charge of the building of extensive waterworks, which were eventually 
completed by his son. A volume recently published, entitled The Jour- 
nal of Latrobe, gives a, full and accurate account of the man, the more 
complete because df its autobiographical nature, and is filled with many 
illustrations by the hand of the author, which add to the charm and 
interest. 

In a brief sketch of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., LL.D., we sure 
brought once more in contact with a certain coterie of early American 
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scientists as well as literary men, who were among the strongest in their 
day, and who, even at the present time, are considered as founders of 
some of the best work which has been done in this country, and as leaders 
of a school which has existed continuously and has each year been 
strengthened by newer elements and constantly bettered. 

In proof of this, we can but notice that on November 14th and 15th 
of the year just passed, there was held the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at New Haven, the former residence of Silli- 
man, and the seat of Yale, with which his name is so intimately con- 
nected. One particular feature, noted at the meeting above mentioned, 
was the fact that so many of the younger men had taken up the work of 
scientific research, and carried it forward so admirably. 

Dr. Silliman was born at North Stratford (now Trumbull) Con- 
necticut, August 8th, 1779, and graduated from Yale with the class of 
1796, being later chosen professor of chemistry in that institution. His 
death occurred at New Haven, November 24, 1864, an( * a full and 
interesting life was prepared in 1866 by Professor George Park Fisher, 
with whom he was associated to a great extent during an active life. 

His son, Benjamin Sillimlan, Jr., also followed a scientific career 
with much success, and to him 1 is due the joint honor of instituting what 
is now the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale University. The great work 
of the father, however, lay in the founding of the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, begun in 1818, he being the (sole editor until 1838, 
and senior, assisted by his son, during another eight years. For more 
than two-thirds of a century this was the most prominent record of sci- 
entific progress of this continent. It succeeded, and more than replaced, 
the American Miner alogical Journal, ,the earliest American periodical of 
its kind, the latter having been established in New York in 18 10 by Dr. 
Alexander Bruce. Silliman's spirit must be admired, for although he 
seemed to have had doubts as to the ultimate success of his venture, he 
remarks in the preface to the third volume: "It must require several 
years from the commencement of this work to decide the question, and 
the editor (if God continues his life and health) will endeavor to prove 
himself neither impatient nor querulous during the time that his coun- 
trymen hold the question undecided whether there shall be an American 
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Journal of Science and! Arts." During the autumn of 1822, after a trial 
of four years, he announced that the point had been decided, and that 
the American public would support his journal. It might be added that 
the expense of this publication was borne entirely by Prctfessor Silliman. 
He was the earliest of American lecturers who appeared before popular 
audiences, and his influence wa9 widespread and beneficially exerted. 
Though dying when far advanced in life (eighty-five) he was still filled 
with manly vigor, his form was erect and his faculties unimpaired. His 
amiability and integrity gained him universal respect at home and 
abroad, having spent fourteen months in England, Scotland, and Hol- 
land in 1805-06, an account of which sojourn he wrote soon after. Dur- 
ing 1 85 1 he again visited Europe, and a second work of a comparative 
nature was the result. He was also the author of several scientific works 
and one of the leaders among the men of his day, a few others being 
Dana, Mitchel, Agassiz, Gray, Torrey, Gibbes, Owen and Locke. 

By way of making a slight variation in the manner of treating the 
subject we deviate somewhat in our method and, although given in pro- 
per chronological order, take the name of one who stands high in the 
annals of American research, yet who has not we believe, been accorded 
at any time the full recognition which is justly due. The names which 
precede are of men who did work of inestimable value in their chosen 
fields, their particular bent being, however, confined more especially to 
the laboratory rather than being actually in the open. 

The exploration of the Western country really began in 1803, by 
Lewis and Clark, and agitated the public mind to a considerable degree, 
though the idea had been constantly kept before the heads of the nation 
by Jefferson since 1780. 

Thus, looking upon the work of these two men as a starting point, 
we can readily enumerate those important events which succeeded, nam- 
ing the expedition of Pike in 1805, which resulted in little if any scien- 
tific data, and that under the direction of General Lewis Cass, as third, 
in 1820. The fourth and fifth expeditions of this character were headed 
by Major Long, the former in 1819-20, the latter in 1823. 

The sixth attempt made by our government was to explore the geol- 
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ogy of the elevated country between the Missouri and Red Rivers, and 
the Wisconsin territory, in 1834-35. Featherstonhaugh commanded the 
party, and it is of him that we wish to make a few scattered notes. At 
this point however, it might be well to add the seventh, and practically 
the last of the greater so-called expeditions, under Lieutenant Wilkes, 
was sent out in 1835. (This statement might be modified somewhat if 
we include the Pacific Railroad surveys of 1853.) 

George William Featherstonhaugh, born 1780, died 1866, first 
bore the name of United States Geologist, and projected a geological 
map of the United States which now, more than half a century later, 
w&s completed by the Geological Survey, at Washington. His work, 
while in charge of the Red River and Wisconsin expedition has been 
fully and carefully preserved in the reports made by him to the govern- 
ment in 1835-36. Aside from these a Geological Reconnoissance in 1835, 
from Green Bay to Coteau des Prairies, was printed, and in 1847, while 
in London, his volume A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor, was pub- 
lished. 

Aside from being an accurate and careful writer on the important 
subjects of geology and mineralogy, the author also possessed a charm- 
ing style, strong in descriptive powers and fortunate in selecting for his 
readers such points as were of peculiar interest. The volume last men- 
tioned is out of print; a new edition would be welcome. His educa- 
tion in branches other than those which bore upon the exact sciences, 
was by no means neglected, and it is well to mention a fact which is not 
generally known, i.e., that during 1828 he madie a translation of the 
Republic of Cicero, which was considered not unworthy when published. 
His Observations on the AJshburton Treaty (1842) show yet again the 
versatility of his mind, and he was at this time appointed Commissioner 
for Great Britain to settle the northern boundary of the United States, 
under the said treaty. Later in life he became British Consul for Calva- 
dos and Seine, France. His death occurred at Havre, September 28, 
1866. 

His work while under the United States Government was exhaustive 
and thorough, and the reports above referred to contain much which is 
of value and interest to-day. 
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We have stated that he was born in 1780. During that year there 
also came into the world another, who is to-day looked upon as a leader 
in his particular province. We refer to John James Audubon, born at 
New Orleans, May 4. 

As a child he became deeply interested in the study of ornithology, 
which was carefully fostered from an artistic standpoint by his father, 
who, in 1794, sent him to Paris, at which place he studied under David, 
the eminent painter. About 18 10 he began his extensive excursions 
through the primeval forests of the Southern and South-western states 
which later gave such magnificent results in his wonderful folios on the 
Birds of North America, though it was not until he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles Lucien Bonaparte in Philadelphia in 1824, that 
the publication of the work was rendered possible. 

During his earlier trips he met and described the early pioneer, 
Daniel Boone, of whom he speaks in glowing terms. Later, on one of 
his expeditions up the Missouri, he makes most unfavorable comments 
on the work of Catlin, with which he seems to have been familiar, and 
the tone which he uses is filled with caustic sarcasm, though he proves 
nothing eventually, as events have shown. We are reminded somewhat 
of Schoolcraft in this connection, and while both of these men seem to 
have bfeen antagonistic in many respects toward the one who was first 
among American ethnologists to give a careful and thorough description 
of the aborigines, yet they both take secondary places in the light of 
modern research in this particular field. 

Of Audubon's great work on North American Birds, Cuvier en- 
thusiastically remarks " Cest le plus magnifique monument que PArt ait 
encore eleve a la Nature" (The most magnificent monument that art 
ever raised to ornithology) . It is said that Wilson was the Wordsworth 
of American naturalists, but Audubon was their Rubens. With both pen 
and brush he delineated those wonderful pictures that have been the 
delight of scientists everywhere. His devotion to this work was as self- 
sacrificing as that of Bowditch, the mathematician, whose translation of 
the Mecanique Celeste of La Place, with scholarly commentations, se- 
cured for him so lofty a position among the scientists of the world. 
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Audubon was not an accomplished systematic zoologist, and often 
formed alliances with others when the question of a serious discrimina- 
tion became necessary. In this way Bachman became a collaborator in 
the study of mammals, and before the death of the artist, which occurred 
in 185 1, Spencer F. Baird joined in an ornithological partnership. His 
relations with Alexander Wilson are most entertainingly set forth in the 
Ornithological Biography. 

We are told that in person Audubon was tall and commanding, 
and his countenance because of the sharp glance of the eye and outline 
of the features, suggested a resemblance to the eagle. Be this as it may, 
he was undoubtedly the first and foremost among American students of 
bird life. Glancing back somewhat we find that until 1820 the interior 
of North America was still little known. While Audubon searched the 
wilds in pursuit of his own vocation, he had givten but little attention to 
exploration or other branches of science aside from that which held his 
especial interest. The expeditions to which we previously referred stand 
out as beacon lights in die history of a period which had just passed. 
Lewis and Clark, Schoolcraft and Pike did excellent work but it re- 
mained for Stephen Harriman Long to bring the most important re- 
sults before an interested audience, by his two successful expeditions of 
1819-20 and 1823. Born at Hopkinton, New Hampshire, Decem- 
ber 30, 1784, his death took place September 4, 1864, while still in 
discharge of important duties, though retired from active life by his 
government one year previous. 

He early graduated from Dartmouth College and was appointed 
an officer of engineers, in which capacity he headed the party who ex- 
plored the Rocky Mountain chain and discovered one of the loftiest 
peaks, which still bears his name, and from that time on it may be in- 
cidentally stated that trade developed wonderfully on what was called the 
Santa Fe Trail, a road leading southwest from the Missouri River to 
the Rio Grande. His second trip, to the mouth of the St. Peter's River, 
was of equal importance and the results, though written by members of 
the party, were to a great extent compiled from the notes of Major 
L°ng. William Harvey Miner. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

(To be continued) 
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BETTY ALLEN 

ONE HUNDRED and sixty-three years ago to-morrow,* in the 
old Parsons house, still standing on South Street, beneath one 
of our most beautiful elms, festivity reigned, as Elizabeth 
Parsons, a daughter of the house, was united in marriage to Joseph 
Allen. Elizabeth was a daughter of Noah and Mindwell (Edwards) 
Parsons, and was seventeen years old at her marriage, the bridegroom 
being twenty-one, and the officiating clergyman, Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, about thirty. 

There was probably a numerous gathering of relatives and friends, 
and a jovial occasion, for "the oldest inhabitant 9 ' would certainly find 
it difficult to recall a wedding in the Parsons family, in Northampton, 
otherwise conducted, and doubtless the precedent has been handed down 
from the generations of a past century. 

Mr. Allen took his bride thence to the home on King Street, now 
standing between the new and the old entrances to Edwards Street. 

This for nearly sixty-six years was the home of Betty Allen. (She 
died at the home of her daughter, the next house south.) Her many 
descendants through five generations have revered her name and her 
memory is now and, as I hope to show, not inappropriately, freshly 
honored by the adoption of her name by the Northampton chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Truly Betty was one of the stanch mothers of the American Revo- 
lution. 

How appalled the girlish bride of the 22nd of November, 1733, ) 
would have been could she have foreseen that she was to rear a family 

* This paper was first read at the Charter meeting of the Betty Allen Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, held at Northampton, Mass., November 
21, 1896. 
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of twelve children — each with a good pious Bible name! — and was to 
provide six stalwart sons for her country's service in the war for inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. 

So it was to be, and Betty Allen and her Six Soldier Sons is my 
theme to-day. 

Legend gives meagre detail of Betty's life. What need? 

She bore, and nursed, and reared, and trained, and taught and 
washed, and dressed, and presumably spanked her eight boys and four 
girls, and, with God's help, made decent men and women of them, and 
lived to give back several of them, after honored and useful lives, to 
the God who had confided them to her tutelage. 

A busy mother's life I Perhaps the purest and happiest our earthly 
state allows. At least such seem the ones with which Satan finds the 
smallest opportunity to tamper. 

Is there any surer amulet against evil spirits than a clinging baby- 
hand? 

A broad-minded as well as par*-minded woman Betty must have been. 
A wide field had she for the practical use of every bit of knowledge 
and diplomacy which she could acquire, and for all the ethics and meta- 
physics the Rev. Jonathan Edwards could teach her. 

" By their fruits ye shall know them." Betty must have been strong, 
physically, mentally, and morally. Not too serious, or conscientious, 
else she would all too soon have burned out the vital flame — a sweet- 
tempered, bustling, gossipy body — a gossip I know she was in the good 
sense of the word. 

Small talk I She had an endless amount of that at her command. 
Very small, oftentimes, for how could anything else find place between 
the waitings, and frettings, and merry-makings, and cooings of little 
Joseph, and Jonathan, and Sarah, and Elizabeth, and Thomas, and 
Phinehas, and Moses, and Solomon, and Elisha, and Elijah, and 
Eunice? 
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The church books record that she assisted at the births of three 
thousand infants, — and think of all the hours of cheery small talk, iri 
diverting and thus alleviating pains and anxieties, that meant I to say 
nothing of the heroic endurance entailed in witnessing the sufferings of 
others. What an inestimable neighbor she must have been! 

She undoubtedly had failings — I know she scolded— severely too 
sometimes, else Jonathan and Thomas and Moses had never been so 
sturdy in the face of the enemy. 

She was a stanch friend of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards through all 
the troublous times that finally effected his removal from Northampton. 

Joseph Allen was one of the nineteen friends of Mr. Edwards who 
were true to the last and Betty was her husband's able supporter. 

Of her faith we have testimony: 

Mr. Allen's uncle, Mr. Thomas Allen, who died in 1754, bequeathed 
a sum of money to his grand-nephew Thomas to defray the expenses of 
his education. The will was contested and the case tried in Boston, 
Joseph Allen pleading his son's cause. 

On the day of the trial, Betty Allen sent for her mother Mrs. Par- 
sons, of South Street, to come over and see her. 

Betty's sway extended to the generation behind, as well as before 
her, for the mother came, obediently, though with the mild reproof, 
"Well Betty why have you sent for me? You know I am feeble." 

Betty replied " Mother that case is to be tried in Boston to-day, and I 
have sent for you to come and spend the day with me in prayer in my 
chamber." And the prayers of the righteous women availed much. 
The case was decided in his favor, and the boy Thomas received a uni- 
versity education at Harvard, and was counted one of the best classical 
scholars. Later he became the first minister of Pittsfield, and is known 
to history as the " fighting parson of Bennington." 

Look reverently on the old homestead in its present humiliation, ye 
daughters of the American Revolution, whose rallying cry is " Betty 
Allen." 
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In its upper chambers before the battles of the Revolution were 
fought, the importunings of a mother's heart wrested from Supernal 
Powers the strength that was to be needed by her sons in the trying 
days of war. 

The faith that inspired the Berkshire men at Bennington, the integrity 
that insured Andre's captivity, and caused Benedict Arnold to flee the 
country, the manly tenderness that prompted the prisoner, enduring such 
miseries on a British prison ship as to drive him later to risk and to 
suffer death in an attempt to escape, to send cheerful letters and con- 
siderate counsel to the young wife from whom he was separated — were 
inculcated and nurtured beneath that roof-tree. 

It stands dilapidated now, but many of us remember when it was 
still a pleasant home, with its latticed piazza along two sides, and 
shaded by large hemlock trees. 

Dr. Barrett lived there after his marriage, and Madame Dwight and 
there Miss Margarette Dwight first opened her afterward famous 
boarding school. 

There Rev. Samuel Hopkins married his beautiful bride of eighteen, 
Miss Caroline Dwight. 

Another wedding, which some still remember as occurring there, was 
that of Miss Watson to Augustus Clarke. 

More recently Mr. Oscar Edwards,and Mr. John W.Wilson re- 
sided there. 

It is a roomy rambling, interesting house, full of associations for all 
connected with those families, and its decay gives a heart-twinge to some 
even, whose memory stops short of half a century. 

Betty Allen's descendants have been numerous, and " seeking first the 
kingdom of God " they have had many of the good things of this world 
" added unto them." 

In the lines of theology, law, missionary work, education, literature, 
art and business, they have been known and honored throughout the land, 
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and those individuals whose " lines have fallen " in the quiet places of 
earth, have been prosperous and reliable citizens. 

Of Betty's sons two were Chaplains, two Majors, and one a Lieu- 
tenant in the Continencal army. 

With three of them their war records were mere episodes in long, 
useful and distinguished lives. I confine myself to-day almost wholly 
to these records. 

Of Joseph, the eldest son, I find little, — two items only. 

He was a Lieutenant, and at Bennington with his brother Thomas, 
loading the gun tradition saith, for the Parson to fire : — and this notice 
read in church, during the war: 

" Jofeph Allin, Junr., defires that thanks may be given to god for his goodnefs 
to him in Keeping and preferving him through the fight at Ticonderogge and 
through the daingers of Sicknefs in the Late Campain and in Returning him home 
again he defires prayers that he may Live Anfwerable to So great a mercy his 
Payrents Defire to join with him." 

Jonathan Ailen, the second child, bore the rank of Major through 
the war and made an honorable record. After escaping the perils of 
army life, he was accidentally and fatally shot while hunting, by his 
companion, Mr. Seth Lyman, in the woods at the foot of Round Hill, 
near what is now Bright Street. 

Moses f the seventh child of Joseph and Betty Allen, was a chaplain 
in the army. He graduated at Princeton and was settled as a minister 
at Midway, Georgia. 

His society was dispersed and " meeting-house " burned by the 
British Army from Florida, under General Prevost in 1778. In 
December, when Savannah was reduced by the British troops, he was 
taken prisoner. 

While the Continental officers were generally paroled, exception 
was made of Chaplain Allen, as his exhortations from the pulpit and his 
animated exertions in the field exposed him to the particular resentment 
of the British. He was confined for some weeks on board a prison ship 
under peculiarly loathsome circumstances. 
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Seeing no prospect of relief he attempted the recovery of his 
liberty — by throwing himself overboard in the hope of swimming to an 
adjacent point, but was drowned in the attempt, February 8, 1779, aged 
thirty years. 

His body was washed onto a neighboring island, and found by 
soirfe of his friends. They requested of the captain of a British vessel 
some boards of which to make him a coffin, but were refused. 

Papers found in his pocket after the drowning are still extant, and 
I quote from scraps of a diary, torn, water-soaked, and partially oblit- 
erated. 

"29th December, 1778. Tuefday. 

A Battle at Savannah & the town taken by y* Englifh. No. loft not known. 

30th. Between three & four hundred prifoncrs fhut up in y e State houfe. 

31ft. Citizens & foldiers drove into a prifon fhip, no diftinction between y 6 
Gentlemen of property, & a rafkal at the 

Jan'y. ift: — Officers allowed their Parole, Chaplain excepted. Parole figned 
by all except the chaplain, & he ordered to the common jail. 

2d. Ordered on board y* Ship Nancy a prifon fhip. It is a happinefs that 
Mr. Sheftall x is a fellow fufferer, bo bears it with fuch fortitude as is an example 
to me. His cafe is peculiarly hard, & his fon fuffers with him. The Cap'n feems 
willing to ferve us gives us A room between the Oabbin & y e fteerage. We are 
thankful for the diftinction made between us & — 

3rd. Sunday. 

Our allowance, three gills of rice & eleven ounzes of beef per four & twenty 
hours. Some officers on board fpoke illnatured things of Mr. Sheftall the Cap'n 
ordered us out of the fteerage into y e hole with y e common prifoners. 

A man dead on board the Chaplain not allowed to bury him. 

1 Mordecai Sheftall, (1735-1797) was one of the prominent Jewish citizens of Savan- 
nah, and held the office of Deputy Commissary of Issues in the army. His patriotism 
led to being described by the British as " a very great rebel." 

He had two sons, Mordecai Jr., a physician, member of the Georgia Legislature 
and Judge of County Court, and Sheftall, who was imprisoned with his father. See 
Jewish Cyclopedia and White's Historical Collections of Georgia. 
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4th. Nothing particular, I pity Mr. Bryan. 

5th. Cap'n of tranfport called to Agent . 

The queftion afked the Capn of the Nancy (Tate) by y° Agent Noles. Have 
you a Parfon Allen on board? 

Yes. Take care of him he's y* damnedeft rebel upon the continent 

Poor confolation for a man in diftrefs & denied a hearing. 

6th. Ordered to Cockfpur. 2 A man dead on board. The Lieut, of y* 
Vigilant forbid y e Chaplain's burying him. 

7th. Head wind — move but little to-day. Got down to tybe 8 — burried 
another. 

Here the daily record is broken and the next words legible are : 

" -Jail fix days for faying that Parfon Allen was ufed very ill at the time 

of captivity. 

29th. (Jan.) A corps buried. .Seven dead fince w e went on board. 
Went on board y® Whitby. 

30th. A Bit of pork for dinner. The Jews Mr. Sheftall & fon refufed to eat 
their pieces, & their knives and forks were ordered to be greafed with it. 

31ft. Sergt. Bond came aboard. They have loft five men belonging to the 
Vigilant. 

News by a Woman that Col. Brown is not killed, but his arm wounded 

& cut off. 17 men of his killed in the action at the time he was wounded — that 
the enemies Light Infantry were all killed & taken on Sunday laft at Briar Creek, 
&c 

The Eleanora an Hofpital fhip came down took 70 fick. 

This is all that is legible of the diary ending just a week before 
Allen's tragic death. 

Supplementary are the two following letters* One from Mr. Shef- 
tall written eleven years later, and one from Moses Allen to his brother- 
in-law Mr. Odingsell 4 probably the last word received from him by 
his family. 

Mr. Sheftall writes from 

* Cockspur Island, belQW Savannah, 

* Tybee Island, at the mouth of the Savannah River. 

* Benjamin Odingsell was First Lieutenant of the Fourth company, Georgia Battalion 
—the Colonel being Lachlan Mcintosh. (1776.) 
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Savanna in Georgia, Feb. 4, 1790. 
Capt. Jofeph McLellan, of the Sloop Falmouth of Portland. 

Sir:— The other evening, entering into converfation with you refpecting a 
man whom I had known during the late war, on board the prifon fhip Nancy, com- 
manded by one Samuel Tate, heavens, what was my aftonifhment to find that that 
mifcreant was now living in the town of Portland in the ftate of New Hampfhire. 
Surely the good people of that place cannot be acquainted with the character of 
the man, or 'tis impofsible that he fhould be permitted to refide amongft Americans, 
much lefs allowed to carry on trade, as I fuppofe that to be the cafe. 

I take the liberty of giving you a fhort detail of that man's conduct toward 
the poor prifoners, that were put on board his fhip. 

I was fent on board his fhip on the 2nd of January 1779, with the Rev. Mofes 
Allen, alfo a : fon of mine & feveral other gentlemen. Humanity muft fhudder at 
the thought of what immediately prefented itfelf to view, which was nothing lefs 
than one of our poor countrymen, ftretched out on the deck of the fhip, in the 
agonies of death, without the leaf t medical afsiftance, or even the fmalleft nourifh- 
ment, when the hell-born monfter, in order I have fupposed to fhow us what we 
had to expect from his clemency, kept taunting the poor fellow, (who retained his 
fenfes to the laft), in the following manner: "Why now, you are mighty bad — 
I am glad of it — I wifh there was ten thoufand of you in the fame way, & your 
d — d rebel Congrefs too." 

The next thing I took notice of that I thought material was the fcanty allow- 
ance of provifions, with which we were ferved, which was two pints & a half & 
half a gill of rice, ferved out to each mefs, together with feven ounces of beef for 
each man for 24 hours. 

Judge you what an allowance this, — not quite half a pound of rice a man for 
24 hours & that not half boiled. This lafted for 12 days, when Captain Henry 
of the Foye, 5 Man-of-War, who then acted as Commodore, Capt Hyde Parker 
being at that time in Savannah, afsifting in regulating their police, permitted us 
to write to town (as we then lay at Cockfpur), for afsiftance to my friends, which 
I did & in a very pointed manner defcribed the fituation of the poor prifoners, well 
knowing that my letter would be read by the Commander-in-chief, who was Colo. 
Campbell, 6 who was a man of humanity & a gentleman, although an enemy. My 
letter had the defired effect, & orders were given to fend out 21 quarts of rice to 

5 Probably the Fowey is meant 

•This was Sir Archibald Campbell, of the 71st Highlanders; the same who was 
captured with the greater part of his regiment, aboard a British transport off Boston 
harbor, in June, 1776. 
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each mefs, confifting of fix men. This was fome relief to us poor prifoners, 
though it ferved our monfter of a captain alfo, for he was ftewart or corramifary, 
& he took care that if we were benefited by the late order, he would be profited by 
it, for his gallon pot which we were ferved out of, only held five pints & a gill. 
This evil, though often complained of was never remedied, & this fon of malice 
permitted to enrich his coffers at the expenfe & blood of numbers of our worthy 
citizens, for from the fcanty allowance of provifions the poor fellows were induced 
to take large draughts of water, & that frequently brackifh, which brought on 
dyfenteries, and occafioned the death of many much better men than the wretch I 
am writing about 

Before taking my leave of this citizen (or alien) I must mention two or three 
acts of his, one, that I have? feen him take a bottle of frefh water from one of 
our foldiers who was carrying it between decks to his companion, who the foldier 
faid was very ill, but this brute divefted of every feeling of humanity, threw the 
bottle over board, & told the foldier if his companion wanted water, he muft come 
& fetch it. 

The poor man was accordingly brought up by two of his companions, when I 
held the cann to his mouth & the poor creature drank, I fuppofe a quart of water. 
The next morning the poor man was brought up dead from between decks. 

The next thing that I would wifh to remind him of is, that the Rev. Mofes 
Allen, brother of the Rev. Thomas Allen of Pittffield, Mafs., being tired & fretted 
almoft to death (being a man of high fpirits), at the treatment we received from 
this hero of a captain, had endeavored to make his efcape from the fhip by fwim- 
ming, in which attempt he was unfortunately drowned. Some few days after he 
was picked up, & though there was a quantity of boards on board the fhip, which 
this man caufed his boats to pick up & bring on board, & I offered him two half 
Johannefes out of three, that I had, for a£ many boards as would make a coffin for 
the poor parfon, & fome of the foldiers offered to make the coffin ; yet this fellow 
refufed to let me have the boards, faying Rebels had no buf inefs with coffins. 

To enumerate all that I know of this faid Capt. Samuel Tate, late mafter of 
the prifon fhip Nancy, in the fervice of the Britifh Tyrant, would take more of 
my time than I could wifh to beftow. Therefore, I fhall conclude with afsuring 
you, that you have my liberty to fhow this to anybody you pleafe, & to publifh it 
in the newfpaper of Portland or any other place you like. 

I wifh you a good voyage and happy fight of your friends & family, & am, Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 

MORDECAI SHBFTALL. 
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The other letter, addressed to Benjamin Odingsell, Esq., Gen. 
Lincoln's Camp, To the care of Major Habersham, Savannah, reads 
as follows. 

On Board Prison Ship Nancy, Jan'y. 20, 1779. 

Dear Brother: — Yours of the 16th, came to hand yefterday. It gives me 
great pleafure to hear of my family's arrival in Carolina, when I feared they were 
in the Enemy's Hand at Abercorn. I wrote fixe or six Letters to your Sifter & 
others; am furprifed that none have reached them; however, I hope this may come 
fafe, & you will as soon as pofsible tranfmit it to Mrs. Allen. I wrote to her but 

two or three days fince, whether it was permitted to pafs or not I cannot tell. 

******* 

I believe Betty had better let out her negroes to a good mafter by the month. 
I fee no good Profpect of being exchanged foon, & may be confined many months, 
however, fhe is among friends & cannot fuffer. Beg her not to be troubled on my 
account. Captivity agrees with my conftitution much better than I could have 
expected. The mefs I belong to is indulged the ufe of the Cabin & our friends in 
Town fupply us with necefsaries not allowed in our daily Rations, fuch as bread, 
coffee, Tea, fugar, Rum & the like, fo that upon thefe confiderations, our fituation 
is very happy. By the kindnefs of friends I am alfo very well fupplied with Lin- 
nen, Stockings, &c It would, therefore, be irreligious in her to murmur or repine. 
I hope better things of her. She will difcover faith & fortitude, fhe will be an 
example of patience & Refignation. The Chriftian graces may be made to appear 
more confpicuous in adverfity than in Days of profperity. 

If fhe has no Carolina Currency, She can get necefsaries for her felf & her 
little Companion upon Credit. I would not have her want for any Thing, but re- 
member our late lofses, & be frugal, I don't mean Stingy. 

Remember me to Col. Elbert, 7 Harris & all friends with you, too numerous to 
mention. I wifh they may think of my exchange. Defire Mrs. Allen to remember 
me kindly to all friends with her. * * * I have wrote CoL Harris, but have re- 
ceived no anfwtr. Beg. Col. Roberts to write, he was once in the fame Pre- 
dicament. 

I am your affectionate friend & Brother, 

Mosss Allen. 
To Benjamin Odingfell, Efqr. 

Elisha, the ninth child of Joseph and Betty, joined the volunteers 
from Northampton, who marched to offer aid at Bennington, but only 

f Colonel (afterwards Brigadier General) Samuel Elbert (1743-1788:) 
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arrived aften the battle, and were given the charge of the Hessian 
prisoners. So Elisha, also, though he did not belong to the regular 
troops, was to be counted on in the hour of need. 

Solomon, the eighth child, was first a lieutenant, and later a major 
in the army. 

At the time of the capture of Andre he was a lieutenant, and ad- 
jutant, on service on the linesi not far from New York. His account 
of the removal of Andre to West Point, received from his own lips, 
will correct the errors of the other accounts, which have been given to 
the world. When the British spy was brought to the American post, 
Colonel Jameson ordered Lieutenant Allen to select a guard of nine 
men out of three hundred who were detached from West Point as a 
covering party to Colonel Weld's light-horse 8 on the lines, sixty miles 
from West Point, and to carry the prisoner to Gen. Arnold, the com- 
manding officer at West Point, with a letter from Jameson to Arnold. 
Just at night, September 23, 1780, he set out with his prisoner, who 
wore an old torn crimson coat, nankeen vest, and small clothes, old boots 
and flapped hat. Andre's arms being bound behind him, one of the 
soldiers held the strap, which was around his arm, and the guard on 
each side, as well as before and behind him, were ordered to run him 
through if he tried to escape. Lieutenant Allen riding behind, assured 
Andre of good treatment, and offered, if he should be tired, to dismount 
and give him his horse. 

Having thus proceeded seven miles, with much cheerfulness on the 
part of the prisoner, an express overtook them with a letter from Jame- 
son of this import, that as the enemy might have parties landed between 
them and West Point, Lieutenant Allen was ordered to leave the river 
road and take the prisoner immediately over east to Lower Salem, and 
deliver him to Captain Hoogland, • commanding there a company of 
light-horse; then to take one of the guard and proceed with Jameson's 

8 This is an error. The officer was Lieut-Col. Levi Wells, of the 19th Connecticut 
Infantry, who was in command on {h$ lines. See the Editor's Crisis of the Revolution. 

•Jeronimus Hoogland of Sheldon's (Second) Dragoons, of which Benjamin Tall- 
madge was Major. 
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letter to Arnold at West Point, sending the eight men bade under the 
command of the sergeant. 

The guard were unwilling to comply, as they wished to get back 
to West Point. They said there was no danger, and it was best to pro- 
ceed; and Andre seconded the proposal. He thought the fear of a res- 
cue was very idle. But Lieutenant Allen replied, like a soldier, " I must 
obey orders." 

From this moment Andre appeared downcast. 

The same night Allen delivered him to Hoogland, having travelled 
twenty miles. 

In the morning of September 24, he proceeded with one of the 
guard to West Point, it being arranged that Andre should soon follow 
him; but the man being on foot, and the distance forty or fifty miles, 
he did not arrive till the forenoon of the 25th at Robinson's house, on 
the east side of the river, opposite West Point, the residence of Arnold 
and the quarters of the general officers. 

Arnold was in the buttery 10 eating, it being ten or eleven o'clock. 
On receiving the letter from Jameson he was thrown into great confu- 
sion. He, however, in a short time asked Lieutenant Allen upstairs to 
sit with Mrs. Arnold, 11 probably to keep him from an interview with the 
other officers, and precipitately left the house and fled. 

Washington arrived at twelve o'clock on the same day from Hart- 
ford, and in the afternoon the treason was discovered by the arrival of 
the packet from Jameson for Washington. Andre was brought to head- 
quarters the next day. 

On the same day Allen was invited to dine at headquarters, and at 
dinner he heard General Knox remark, "What a very fortunate dis- 
covery this was ! Without it we should all have been cut up I " To 
which Gen. Washington very gravely and emphatically replied: 

" I do not call this a fortunate occurrence, but a remarkable provi- 
dence." 

10 An error. He was at breakfast with his staff, in the dining-room on the ground 
floor. 

11 An error. No historical authority for this statement is known. 
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After the war Major Allen was conspicuous in quelling Shays' 
Rebellion. 

He afterward became an eminent Christian worker, preaching as 
an evangelist in Hampshire County, and later in Western New York, 
and died in New York City, in 1821. His sons, Solomon and Moses, 
of New York and Philadelphia, were very prosperous brokers, and they 
have left various worthy descendants, 12 among them our historian, the 
Rev. Solomon Clark. 

Thomas, the fifth child (and the last of whom I undertake to 
speak) , whose education was the subject of the earnest prayers already 
recorded, after studying theology in Northampton under Rev. Mr. 
Hooker, became the first minister of the Pittsfield church. 

He was a man keenly interested in public affairs. 

Among the papers of his brother Moses I find this interesting let- 
ter, written by Thomas the month before the fight at Lexington, giving 
to his brother in the South an account of what is now known as " Les- 
lie's Retreat," the first armed resistance to British authority, occurring 
at the North Bridge in Salem, Feb. 26, 1775. 

Pittsfibld, March 14th, 1775. 
Dear Brother: — I have not yet heard from you fince you left Philadelphia, 
hope you have a Safe Return and found all well. Our good Mother was here 3 
weeks in Feb'y. & I returned home with her & left all well at Northampton. We 
had a daughter Elizabeth bom Feb'y* 8. Brother Jonathan is Captain of the 
Minute Company of Northampton & was at Boston when I was at Northampton 
viewing the Regulars. We expect hot work here in May. General Gage has 
ordered Shackles Made for the Rebels. But he muft catch them before he puts 
them on. Our Provincial Congrefs meets again the 22nd of this Inftant when we 
fhall immediately raife an Army of 20 thoufand Men. 

Connecticut Afsembly have agreed to raife 10 Thoufand immediately after our 
Congrefs fits, if we defire it to which time they have adjourned their houfe. By 
the Beginning of April we fhall have an Army to take the field as large as our 
necefsities call for & will undoubtedly be collected then if we fhould have no more 
favorable news from home which none expect. We are all vigoroufly preparing 

13 Mr. Theodore L. Allen, Secretary of the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. of Pittsfield, 
Mass., is a great-grandson of Rev. Solomon Allen. 
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for war; we have lately purchased 2i,8oo£ worth of Ammunition which is ftowed 
in the province, a part of which lately came in & was lodged near Salem.) 

General Gage having information of it detached a Regiment from Caftle Wil- 
liam Sabbath before laft in Tranfports to go & Seize upon it They landed at 
Marblehead & Marched to Salem in time of Divine Service. The People all fled 
to Arms furrounded them, difappointed them & turned them back afhamed without 
taking any of their Lives. As you will fee in the public Papers, They are dif- 
appointed in every plot. A plot has lately come to light black as hell. 300 Dol- 
lars have been granted by General Gage to enlift negroes in a private manner. 
Their negro officers have been appointed. The Defign was as foon as General 
Gage fhould ftrike fome blow they were to murder their Mafters & fly to his 
Standard. We find 300 had enlifted. The chiefs we commited to Gaol. 

I tremble for our Southern provinces, where the Negroes are fo Numerous. 
They are no doubt this Moment at work among you. 300 Negroes in Connecticut 
have been juft now difcovered to have armed themfelves with long Daggers and 
have confefsed the plot O Carolina look out fharp. We have Men enough this 
Way to carry on the War for a great while. I fear we are too bare as to Money. 
We hope our Southern Neighbors will help us. Money is the Sinews of War. 

Col. Hancock and Mr. (illegible) are now in Virginia Deliberating. Two 

Gentlemen are to fet out from this place this Day by the Appointment of our Con- 
grefs to Quebec & fee what they are about there. We hear there is a raif ing there 
to come upon the back of us. But wfc don't fear from that Quarter, We jut all 
alive this way, we are moving every Way for our safety. We have purchafed a 
large Quantity of Provif ions for our Army. Gannon we have laid up in ftore. 
We are exercifing Soldiers every week. Do let me know what you are about O 
Dear Brother exert yourfelf in this glorious caufe & pray for us. I preached at 
Northampton when I was down & the Tories abfented in the Afternoon, The 
General infifts upon my going Chaplain in our Army. I have provided myfelf 
with a good flintlock & Bayonet. General Gage is watched, he cannot make one 
movement without our knowledge. The — *- are filled with perplexity & with 
Impatience. Many of them think they have been fhut up long enough in Bofton; 
but they muft tarry longer yet, & there is like to be more room for their patience. 

The in the Country are defperate being defeated in all their Machinations, 

The Tory Minifter* h*vt *t length got woke up on the fide of their ~— , I fhall 
write to you often, I hope you will to me. Brother Elifha fet up his Trade at 
Northampton. I wifh you could find fome one that would take fome hatts off his 
hands and let him have Money in return. We have not thought of flinching on* 
hair's breadth this way. I hope you will not your way. May the Good heaven be 
pn our fide & we fhall bo ftfe. I have enclofcd our Proclamation for a feft this 
Week for your reading. 
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I am, Dear Brother you'll fee in great hafte with fervent Wifhes for your 
profperity, your moft Affectionate Brother, 

Thomas Allen. 

Mrs. Allen's Salutations. Pardon the numerous Errata of this Epiftle. 

As chaplain in the army, Thomas Allen acquired the title of the 
" fighting parson " at the Battle of Bennington. 

Learning of the fact that Burgoyne was marching on Bennington, 
he, without hesitation, rallied his people in the "meeting-house," and 
made them a speech which impressed itself on the memory of a genera- 
tion. 

"All of you who will go to meet the enemy follow* me!" and 
-away the parson went in his parochial sulky, on what he calls his " tour 
to Bennington," gathering volunteers all along the route. 

As preparations for the battle began on the morning of Aug. 16, 
and the adjutant was beginning to place his squadrons in the field, Par- 
son Allen said to him, " We will do our fighting in good time, but first 
we will join in prayer! " 

Then went up amid the Berkshire men commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Rossiter, such a prayer, from the lips that Betty Allen had 
trained, as inspired the men with true courage and strong faith that the 
God of Armies was with them. Poetic tradition hath it that this 
prayer was offered from a platform of boards laid over drum-heads, in 
the centre of a hollow square of troops. 

When the order came to advance, Parson Allen, moyed by a sense 
of duty, came boldly to the front and demanded the surrender of the 
Tories. The reply was : " There's Parson Allen; let's pop him ! " Bul- 
lets flew about, but did not hit him. " Now, Joe," said the pious parson, 
" give me a musket. You load and I'll fire." So, reducing his preaching 
to practice, 

The parson oped the battle, 
First by prayer and then by ball. 

The history of that day is too well known for repetition here. 
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Parson Allen was once asked by his son if he supposed he ever 
killed a man. 

" My son, I don't know, but I guess I did. I remember that near 
the close of the day at Bennington, I observed a flash behind a bush at 
our left, which seemed to take effect upon our men. I raised my musket 
and fired at the bush, and I put out the fltshl" 

A pair of large square white-glass bottles from the panniers of a 
Hessian surgeon, carried by Parson Allen from the field, after their con- 
tents had been administered to the wounded, are still preserved in the 
Pittsfield branch of the family. 

Years have passed, but Berkshire treasures, 

On the tongue and in the heart, 
'Mid the memories of the battle 

Parson Allen's valiant part. 

And amid the forms that history 

Clusters round that battle-field, 
Firm for freedom, self-reliant, 

Finding still their God their shield, 

Stands the Parson on the drum-head, 

Stands the Parson in the fight. 
Reverent trust in Great Jehovah 

Zeal for manhood, and the right 1 

Mary A. H. Emerson. 

Amherst, Mass. 



THE JOHN MORGAN RAID IN OHIO 

[The following article was written by a veteran of the Civil War, now a resident 
at the Dayton Soldiers' Home, and was printed in the Lima, (O.) Times Democrat The 
history of the raid and the efforts to head off the bold leader and his band is believed 
to be authentic] 

THE Army of the Cumberland, under General Rosecrans was 
preparing for the advance on the campaign which was checked 
at Chickamauga, and culminated in the "Battle Above the 
Clouds" at Lookout Mountain, and the victory at Missionary Ridge. 
At the same time General Burnside's Army of the Ohio was preparing 
for the advance into east Tennessee, thereby cooperating with the 
Army of the Cumberland under General Rosecrans. All this was in the 
early summer of 1863. 

Out of the night marched thousands of Confederate horsemen, 
under the leadership of that most distinguished raider, Gen. John H. 
Morgan. They were headed to the north, and passed between the armies 
of Rosecrans and Burnside. The Union commanders made hasty prep- 
arations to meet this movement of the enemy, and within a few hours 
three thousand Union horsemen, under command of Gen. E. H. Hob- 
son, were in pursuit. 

This was the famous so-called " Ohio raid," which extended across 
Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, and terminated at New Lisbon, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio. If Morgan had been permitted to go one day 
longer he could have watered his horses in Lake Erie. This bold dash 
of the Confederate cavalry persistently pursued by the Union horsemen 
for a distance of about a thousand miles, reaching into and across the 
states of Indiana and Ohio at the highest tide of the Civil War, was 
one of the most interesting and certainly one of the most picturesque 
events of the great war. 

A particularly striking feature of this cavalry campaign was that 
it was witnessed by more persons than any other military operation of 
the entire war. Thousands and tens of thousands of citizens of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Ohio thronged the line of march taken by Morgan 
and the pursuing forces under General Hobson. 

209 
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Morgan and his troopers were the beau ideal raiders of the South, 
and as such, had won great fame. Morgan and his chief lieutenant, 
General Basil Duke, were exceedingly skilled in misleading the Union 
forces, and up to this time had been universally successful in their cavalry 
operations and had effected great damage to the railway lines supplying 
the Union armies in the field. 

Morgan and his men were most industrious in giving out the in- 
formation that they were ten thousand in number, but as a matter of 
fact they numbered only twenty-five hundred. 

After crossing the Cumberland River below Burksville, they made 
a rapid march across Kentucky, the first hundred and fifty miles being 
merely the warming-up heat. On July 4th, at Green River Bridge, 
near Columbia, he called upon Colonel Moore, of a Michigan regiment 
guarding the railroad bridge, to surrender to save the effusion of blood. 
This Union officer promptly replied that the Fourth of July was not a 
good day for surrendering, and that he was prepared to effuse all the 
blood that might be called for. Morgan accepted the challenge, made 
the attack, and was speedily repulsed, losing heavily in officers and men. 

He did not have time to renew the attack, as he learned that 
Colonel Wolford's cavalry brigade, comprising the First Kentucky and 
the Seventh Ohio two large regiments, were approaching to reinforce 
Colonel Moore. Morgan withdrew, and leaving his wounded to the 
care of Colonel Moore, continued his rapid march northward. 

On the morning of the fifth of July, he attacked the garrison at 
Lebanon, Ky., on its refusal to surrender, and with severe loss cap- 
tured it. In the list of killed was Captain Tom Morgan, his brother. 

We, the pursuers, expected Morgan to turn eastward before strik- 
ing the Ohio River, but in this we were mistaken, as, upon arriving at 
Brandenburg, some forty miles below Louisville, he seized passing 
steamboats and landed his forces in Indiana. 

Before crossing the Ohio River the Confederate leader sent a 
portion of his command to threaten Louisville, and then melt away. 
The picked men mounted on the best horses, to the number of about 
two thousand, comprised the force he led on the raid north of the Ohio 
River. 
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Following his trail we arrived at Brandenburg just in time to see 
his rear-guard disappear over the river bank, going northward into 
Indiana. This rear-guard stopped long enough to wave their hats to 
us, and bid us good-bye. The steamboats they had used in crossing 
were at that moment bursting into flames and burned to the water's 
edge, tied fast to the Indiana shore. Other steamboats were hurriedly 
obtained and our pursuing force, three thousand strong, under General 
Hobson, was hastily transferred across the river, men and horses being 
tumbled aboard the boats in quick order, and tumbled as quickly off on 
the other side. 

The appearance of Morgan's men on the north bank of the Ohio 
created great consternation in Indiana and Ohio. The Governor of 
Indiana called out the " home guards " to the number of fifty thousand 
and as Morgan's advance turned toward Ohio, the Governor (David 
Tod) of the Buckeye state called out fifty thousand more from his 
state. 

At Corydon, Indiana, the " home guards " gave the enemy a brisk 
little battle, and delayed their advance for a brief time. At Vernon, 
Ind., Governor Morton, the great war governor of that state had a 
large force of " home guards " to meet the invaders. Morgan made a 
demand upon the commander of this force to surrender. This was 
promptly refused, and two hours' time asked in which to remove the 
women, children and non-combatants. Morgan was a chivalrous leader, 
and generously allowed the time asked for. These two hours were con- 
sumed by the " home guards " in hustling the women, children and old 
men away from the dangers of the battlefield, and as the hand of time 
marked the expiration of the truce, the ablebodied citizens rolled up their 
sleeves, swallowed the Adam's apple, which had risen uncomfortably 
high in their throats, and prepared to wipe Morgan's "critter com- 
pany" off the face of the earth. But when they proceeded to execute 
their bloodthirsty program they found that Morgan and his boys were 
ten miles away, having flanked Vernon and proceeded on their journey. 

General Hobson's pursuing column, of which my regiment, the 
Seventh Ohio cavalry, was a part, arrived at Vernon a few hours after 
Morgan's departure. We were now marching without rations, and in 
order to expedite our progress, telegrams were sent all over Indiana and 
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Ohio, telling the Union people that three thousand Union horsemen 
were in pursuit of Morgan, and asking the citizens of Indiana to feed 
us, that we might not be delayed in preparing and cooking our rations. 
The citizens of Indiana received us with the greatest joy and enthusi- 
asm, and from the time of our arrival on Indiana soil until the end of 
the march in eastern Ohio, a distance of about three hundred miles, were 
lines of patriotic people, occupying each side of the road, men, women 
and children laden with good things for us to eat, mostly fried chicken. 

Spring chickens were then just ripe, and, in truth and literally, there 
were six hundred miles of fried chicken for us. You may look upon 
this as an exaggeration, but I trust it will not be so considered. I am 
surprised at my moderation in thus describing the fried chicken prepared 
for us on this march, in view of the fact that whichsoever way we turned 
or whatever road we followed, the women met us promptly with the 
greatest abundance of fried chicken. I am inclined to think it would 
be entirely within the bounds of truth if I described the same as six 
hundred miles of fried chicken. All the soldier had to do was to fill 
his stomach and his haversack, the enthusiastic citizen did the rest. 

The women of the North, like their countrywomen of the South, 
could not march, but they could " mark time " with a surprising degree 
of efficiency. In view of the fact that the line of march of Morgan's 
men could not be foretold, the women of the entire states of Indiana 
and Ohio " marked time " and prepared to see to it that no man of 
General Hobson's forces went hungry longer than sixty seconds. With- 
out this impromptu rationing of the troops by the women it is almost 
certain that General Hobson could not have carried his three thousand 
men through to success in overtaking, defeating and capturing Morgan's 
raiders. 

It was under the conditions above described that we had the most 
convincing demonstration that veteran soldiers complain only when they 
have superabundance of food. The same men had not a whisper of 
complaint to make when, some months later, in east Tennessee, five 
nubbins of corn were issued to each of them, this bountiful supply being 
intended as a full repast for both the trooper and his horse, but when 
they were fed with nearly a hundred meals a day for three weeks and 
each meal consisted of fried chickens, blackberry pie, crabapple jelly 
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and home-made biscuit, hot from the oven, all washed down with sweet 
milk or buttermilk, then it was that the veterans complained bitterly, 
crying out in distress for their sustaining food of hard tack and salt 
pork! 

In Morgan's sweep across three states, for a thousand miles, he 
swept his line of march and for some distance on each side, almost clean 
of horses, giving his commands frequent remounts, leaving us, his pur- 
suers, to find mounts with extreme difficulty. Morgan took far more 
horses than needed, but he had a purpose in this, and this purpose was 
to keep his pursuers from securing remounts. He set the pegs for 
us, and set them high every day. He had now passed the " warming-up 
heat" and was getting down to real work. 

During the entire raid the forces under Morgan and Hobson num- 
bered about five thousand men, starting with live thousand horses, but 
many of these gave out, and were abandoned on the roadside, the riders 
securing remounts from the country through which they traveled. Some 
of the riders wore out as many as eight horses, and secured as many re- 
mounts. It would be entirely safe to state that the men of Morgan's 
and Hobson's commands employed on this expedition not less than 
twenty-five thousand horses, averaging five horses to each soldier. 

This may seem a high estimate, but Judge Henry L. Stone, general 
counsel of the Louisville & Nashville Railway system, who was one of 
Morgan's men on this raid, states in a published paper, that he rode 
down eight horses, and adds, " although this number was perhaps above 
the average to the man, there were doubtless fifteen thousand horses 
ridden at different times by Morgan's men on this raid." General Hob- 
son's pursuing column used not less than 10,000 horses, Morgan de- 
prived us of as many mounts as we needed, or we would have used more. 

Morgan's command was probably the best mounted light cavalry 
that ever existed, and while his command obtained many remounts, they 
seldom abandoned the well-bred horses that they brought with them from 
Kentucky, but allowed them to travel light, and used them only in great 
emergencies. Morgan's men had many of the best blooded horses of 
Kentucky, horses capable of long and rapid marches, and in justice to 
him and his officers it must be said they handled their men and horses 
with superb skill. 
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It was on this raid that Morgan established the world's record for 
moving cavalry. The longest march made by his men at one 
stretch was nearly one hundred miles in 30 hours, being the march he 
made from a point in Indiana west of Cincinnati, passing in the rear of 
Cincinnati, to Williamsburg, Ohio. There are many individual horses 
that can march one hundred miles in thirty hours, but the speed of a 
column of cavalry is not measured by the speed of its fastest and best 
horses, but by the speed of its slowest. Furthermore it was Morgan's 
task Jo keep his two thousand horses in such a condition that they would 
be able to march one hundred miles on any day or every day that he 
might call on them for the effort, this with only the brief period of rest, 
and with small radons. 

The horses impressed by both leaders as they traveled across 
the three states were not of much value as they were soft, grass- 
fed animals and after making only a few miles at a rapid pace, set by 
the seasoned cavalry horses hard as nails and tough as leather, were used 
up. The impressed horses were unseasoned by campaigning and were 
unable to strike the pace of the column and keep it at an even gait day 
and night. 

In Morgan's command, and also General Hobson's there were 
many horses that made the entire march from start to finish. On this 
expedition I rode my well-seasoned black mare over the entire route to 
Kentucky, when I rode into camp at Stanford after covering more than 
a thousand miles, this mare, " Nellie," after recognizing our old camp 
pranced in sideways, saying to me without words, " If there is one thing 
I like better than another it is these little thousand-mile excursions." 

In his march around Cincinnati, Morgan passed through Glendale, 
one of the suburban villages in which many Cincinnatians have fine homes 
and his men could plainly see the lights or if it had been daylight would 
have seen the spires of.Corryville and Mount Auburn. 

On our march across Indiana and Ohio each day was very much 
like the other. The only stops we made were to feed the horses. All 
the other part of the time we were marching day and night catching our 
sleep on horseback as we went along and one peculiarity of this march 
across Indiana and Ohio was that the people who lined die roadsides by 
the thousands greeted us universally with one and the same song. Every 
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one of us was doing our level best, but none the less these Citizens tried 
to enthuse us to still greater efforts by singing, " Rally 'Round the Flag 
Boys." This song sung to us every hour of the day and the night, al- 
most drove us to distraction. Nevertheless the youngsters in our army 
got their fun out of this. 

For instance, at early dawn one morning, while we were marching 
as rapidly as possible, one of our boys discovered a little family by the 
roadside, consisting of the mother and three daughters, who had evi- 
dently just got out of bed to see the soldiers. With wondering eyes and 
wide-open mouths they stood looking at us in silence. One of our boys 
said that he was surprised that this family was not singing " Rally 
'Round the Flag." Another one in a; spirit of fun, said: " I'll start 'em 
up." 

Thereupon he assumed the character of the general in command, 
and approaching this group told them that his soldiers were greatly ex- 
hausted by the long march,, and asked them to encourage us by singing 
" Rally 'Round the Flag." Whereupon the group, anxious to do their 
part, started up with " Rally 'Round the Flag Boys." 

General Hobson, our commander, after the raid was over, went 
home for a few days' visit and he relates that the clock in his room was 
ticking " Rally 'Round the Flag" and the katydids in his doorway sang 
44 Rally 'Round the Flag." 

In southern Ohio many of the troopers of my regiment passed their 
own doorsteps. The second lieutenant of my company picked up two of 
his own children on the roadside, they having run to meet him from their 
home nearby, and strange to relate, they brought him a breakfast of fried 
chicken and were singing 44 Rally 'Round the Flag! " 

In the hill country about Piketon and Jackson, Ohio, the "home 
guards " delayed Morgan's advance by felling trees across the road, and 
occasionally we picked up some of Morgan's stragglers. In a literal 
sense of the word, these men were not stragglers, but men who were 
worn out and so utterly exhausted that further effort was impossible. 
When found, they were asleep— not in a gentle doze— but in deep sleep, 
and we would have to roll them about roughly to awaken them. Often 
we would stand them on their feet and they would reply to questions, 
but in a dazed sort of way, and evidently yet asleep. 
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On their march across Indiana and Ohio, Morgan's men passed 
through a very rich and prosperous region, as well as many thriving 
towns. The cavalry soldier on a raid of this kind in the enemy's country 
does not draw a very fine distinction as to property rights. The gen- 
eral rule is that everything that is out of doors is mine, and everything 
that is indoors belongs to my messmates. 

Acting upon this convenient rule the Confederates loaded them- 
selves and their horses with every conceivable thing, taken mostly from 
the stores of the towns they passed through. Not only did they pro- 
vide liberally for themselves, but they did not forget to remember the 
girls they left behind them. At all events, they loaded themselves and 
their horses, and even spring wagons with a vast quantity of plunder, 
such as muslin by the bolt, calico by the hundred yards, shoes, stockings, 
corsets, underwear and gloves. The hardware stores were by no means 
neglected, from these soldiers loaded themselves down with skates. 
They lived entirely off the country, taking bread from the ovens, and 
meat from the family larders. They quenched their thirst with — 

" Sometimes water, sometimes milk ; 
Sometimes apple jack, fine as silk." 

On the 1 8th of July, more than two weeks after our start at the 
Cumberland River, Morgan was approaching the Ohio River, near Buf- 
fington Island, not far from the historic Blennerhasset Island. In mid- 
summer the Ohio is usually fordable at this point. Morgan was striking 
for these fords expecting to cross the Ohio into West Virginia. Gen- 
eral Hobson's command was now about eight hours in the rear, our men 
seemed thoroughly exhausted, and the most of our horses were li all in." 

Under this condition General Hpbson ordered the picked men and 
horses of three regiments, the Seventh Ohio cavalry, Colonel Israel Gar- 
jrard; the Eighth Michigan cavalry, Colonel William P. Sanders, and 
the Second Ohio cavalry all under the command of Colonel A. V. Kautz 
of the last named regiment, with two pieces of artillery pressed forward 
to make a supreme effort, sparing neither man nor horse to bring Mor- 
gan to bay and compel him to fight before he could ford the Ohio River. 
It was my good fortune to be selected as a factor in this forlorn hope. 
This force of picked men tightened their belts, took up their saddle- 
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girths two holes and sprang into their saddles for the sixteenth consecu- 
tive all-night march on the evening of July 18th. 

Colonel Kautz, the commander of the flying column, was an officer 
of the regular army, who had previously commanded our brigade, and 
we were only too glad to follow his flag, which we felt certain would 
lead to victory* As we sprang into our saddle for this final effort, Gen- 
eral Hobson bade us God-speed, and assured us of his prompt support 
in every way with the remainder of the force under his command. Our 
flying column moved rapidly through the summer night. Little was said 
by the men or officers as the night hours passed rapidly by like a phan- 
tom troop in Dreamland. 

Just as the sky was growing gray with the coming dawn on July 
19th the welcome sound of a few shots by our advance guard told us we 
had struck Morgan's outposts. Colonel Kautz immediately pushed his 
command forward at a brisk gait. Riding into the valley of the Ohio 
near Buffington Island, we developed Morgan's force where it had been 
delayed in a fog, waiting for daylight to ford the river into West Vir- 
ginia. Morgan's two thousand horsemen were waiting in the lower end 
of the valley, which lay between the hills and the river. The Union 
troops, under General Judah (including General Scammon's detach- 
ments from the Kanawha Valley, coming up the river from Pomeroy, 
where the steamboats had landed them) approached the enemy about the 
same time our vanguard, led by Colonel Kautz, began the descent into 
the middle of the valley. 

In one of the numerous hot rear-guard skirmishes that took place 
both before and after Judah's troops had arrived on the scene, Major 
McCook, father of the " Fighting McCooks," was mortally wounded by 
a Confederate bullet. This was on the West Virginia side. Major Mo 
Cook was a paymaster in the army, who, in his fiery ardor and patriotic 
zeal had joined the column in the capacity of a volunteer aide, and, push- 
ing forward into the thick of the fight received his death wound. The 
writer of this saw Major McCook immediately after he was shot, lying 
on a cot in a farm house on the West Virginia bank of the Ohio River. 
He was shortly afterward placed on board a steamboat bound for Cin- 
cinnati, and died two days later. 

With the rising of the sun the fog lifted, showing the gunboats in 
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the river (tinclads, as they were called) , and all hope of escape for Mor- 
gan by the shallow bar was gone. 

Some succeeded in getting beyond this gorge to continue their fight, 
though many dismounted and disabled were captured here, while some 
halted a short distance beyond the forest-clad hills to surrender rather 
than continue a hopeless flight. 

One detachment of Confederates surrendered and came under my. 
command. After escorting them to our lines I found that during my 
absence Colonel Garrard had continued the pursuit of such as had es- 
caped at the gorge, but before going had left a detachment of the 
Seventh Ohio cavalry to wait for my return, with orders for me to 
remain with the prisoners on the river bank until further orders from 
him. 

Then prisoners and guards rested for a few minutes on the river 
bank, all gazing wistfully at the water. It must be borne in mind that 
both Morgan's and Hobson's men had been in the saddle for about three 
weeks, during all of which time we had ridden in the gray clouds of dust 
which our thousands of horses raised on the country roads in mid-sum- 
mer and these clouds were so dense that it was impossible for the rider 
to see his horse's ears and it can readily be seen that under these circum- 
stances a bath would be most desirable. 

As we sat on the river bank first one man then another asked per- 
mission to go to the water's edge to wash his face, till soon about one- 
half of the men, both Union and Confederate, were at the water's edge 
washing their hands and faces and digging the dust out of their eyes, 
ears ancj nostrils. This proved to be such a half-way sort of business and 
so unsatisfactory that the men asked to go in swimming. Recognizing 
the merit of the request I gave permission for one-half the guards to go 
in swimming together and the other half to stand by and take their turns. 
The men stripped off and soon both sides, " Yankees " and " Johnnies " 
were splashing in water together, enjoying the most necessary bath they 
ever had in their lives. The first detachment having completed their 
scrubbing the second detachment took their turn. 

While men were bathing one of the Confederates turned to me and 
pointing to the naked soldiers in the water, said: " It is difficult to tell 
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t'other from which," meaning that he found difficulty in telling 
" Yankee " from " Johnnie " when they were stripped naked. I quickly 
agreed with him as I was at that moment debating in my mind whether 
there was any danger of " getting the babies mixed " but a glance at the 
men in dusty blue on the shore with their Spencer carbines re-assured me, 
and I permitted the boys to gambol in the water to their hearts content. 

After the bath the guards shared the fried chicken in their haver- 
sacks with the prisoners, and we spread ourselves out on the grass 
under the shade of the trees in regular picnic fashion, resting and 
waiting for orders. 

One of the officers with General Duke gave me a little Confederate 
flag about the size of my two hands. I accepted it and asked his name. 
He replied " Captain Hines." He recently died at Frankfort, Ky., and 
at the time of his death was Chief Justice of the state court of appeals. 

" He jests at scars who never felt a wound." This quotation sug- 
gests itself by reason of the fact that under the varying fortunes of war, 
less than four months after the events spoken of, in a sharp cavalry en- 
gagement in east Tennessee I found myself a prisoner of war in the 
hands of the Fourth Kentucky cavalry, of Giltner's brigade, one of Mor- 
gan's regiments, but made my escape in twelve hours. 

The Ohio raid practically ended at Buffiington Island, although 
Morgan himself was not captured there, but with a small portion of his 
men escaped and fled to Lake Erie, being captured at Lisbon in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, within one day's ride of Lake Erie. 

From the moment of Morgan's landing on the Indiana side of the 
Ohio river until his defeat at Buffington's Island, not less than 100,000 
"home guards" were called out to suppress him. One can but admire 
the skill and courage of Morgan and Duke, which enabled them to lead 
the two thousand troopers on such a raid, baffling for so long the efforts 
of so many men to capture them. 

Gunboats, steamboats, ferryboats, cavalry, infantry, artillery all 
joined in pursuit, but none were more helpful than the women with their 
rations, so it may truly be said that the capture of Morgan and his men 
was largely due to the assistance given us by the women of Indiana and 
Ohio. 



A SUPPOSED CABOT DOCUMENT 

In the years immediately following the Columbian discovery of the New World 
the Spanish program of exploration was supplemented by a practical policy of heading 
off, by treaty and otherwise, such interlopers as might threaten to intrude upon the sup- 
posed route to the Golden East, by way of the West Indies. The Italian Cabot must 
have caused much anxiety at the Spanish court by his discovery of the northern coast 
for England in 1497, and still more anxiety must have been aroused when he sailed 
forth again in 1498 to follow up his first discovery with another. What became of 
Cabot on this latter quest no one knows. No contemporary writer tells his fate. No 
document as yet discovered reveals a hint of his end. He simply vanishes from the 
page of history. There is, however, a Spanish document which is generally looked 
upon as giving a suggestion that Cabot reached the region of the West Indies on his 
later voyage. It is a grant by King Ferdinand, the Catholic, and Isabella, his queen, 
giving to Alonzo de Hojeda trading rights on the coast of modern Venezuela, and 
concurrently laying upon him the duty of establishing Spanish rights by prior discovery 
over certain more Westerly coasts where Englishmen had been reported as exploring. 
Within the patent is embodied the royal enabling warrant showing that the project 
began to take form in July, 1500, but the patent was not issued until June, 1501, and 
Hojeda did not set forth on his voyage until 1502. No further information about 
English explorers is given by the records of his voyage, and it seems doubtful if any- 
thing was done under the special clause relating to English intruders. The patent 
itself is particularly interesting in the original because of its quaint antique phrases and 
verb forms. It is here translated as literally as possible. 

(The Spanish text appears in Navarrete Coleccion de los Viajes, 1829 edition, III., 
pp. 85-88; also edition of 1880, III., pp. 79-83; also in the Coleccion de Documentos In- 
several minor errors of Navarrete, who states that his source is in the Simancas ar- 
chives. No translation has hitherto been offered. Harrisse refers to it, in his Discovery 
of North America, drawing from it the rather forced interpretation of a Spanish plan 
to explore the present eastern seaboard of North America, but the document will not 
support such an interpretation.— L. D. S.) 

The King and the Queen. — Inasmuch as the reverend father in 
Christ the Bishop of Cordova, chief chaplain to me the queen and one 
of our council, by our commission and order undertook a certain agree- 
ment with you, Alonso de Hojeda, in the way that appears by a con> 
pact and instrument, the content of which is this that follows: The 
agreement that was undertaken J>y us, Don Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, 
chief chaplain' to the queen, our mistress, and one of the council of Their 
Highnesses, with you, Alonso de Hojeda, by virtue of a cedula that 
you brought to us from Their Highnesses which runs in this wis? : 

The King and the Queen. Reverend father in Christ, Bishop 
of Cordova, Hojeda gave to us these articles that here go enclosed, 
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which have seemed to us proper, and because it is told us that he is a 
trustworthy man, and that he has served us in these matters of the 
Indies we will concede that you undertake with him the agreement 
concerning whatever you may consider as accomplishing more in our 
service, receiving from him the security which you consider may be 
proper to the fulfilment of everything; therefore we charge and com- 
mand you that you consider it forthwith, and send to us the articles and 
instrument that are necessary for it in the form that shall seem proper 
to you, sealed with your seal, in order that, having seen your decision 
we may make order concerning whatever we may concede. From the 
city of Granada, on the twenty-eighth of July of 1500, I the King, I 
the Queen. By order of the King and Queen, Gasper de Gricio. 

By which Their Highnesses, in order to bestow on you a benefit 
and gift, having had regard for what you spent and consumed in this 
voyage that you had for this discovery, and the litle profit that you had 
from it, give you license that you may again equip as many as ten ves- 
sels and can go to examine the region that you have but lately dis- 
covered, on the conditions that shall be stated below : 

First, that you cannot touch in the region of the pearl trade, of this 
side of Paria from the locality of Los Frailes and the gulf before Mar- 
garita, and of the other side as far as El Farallon, and of all that 
region that is called Curiana in that which you are not to touch. 

Furthermore, that you go and follow that coast which you dis- 
covered, which extends east and west as it appears, for the reason that 
it goes toward the part where it is known that Englishmen were dis- 
covering, and as you go putting up landmarks with the arms of Their 
Highnesses, or with other signs that may be known, as it shall seem 
proper to you, so that it may be known how you have discovered that 
region, in order that you may anticipate discovery by Englishmen in 
that direction. 

Furthermore, that you, the said Alonso de Hojeda, for the service 
of Their Highnesses enter into that island and into the others that 
are there near it which are termed Quiquevacoa, in the part of the main- 
land where are the green stones of which you brought a specimen, and 
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of them you may bring the most that you can, and look into likewise 
the other things that you brought in specimens from this way. 

Furthermore, that you, the said Alonso de Hojeda, endeavor to 
know about that which you stated you had learned of another pearl 
trade, provided it be not within the limits above specified, and you may 
seek likewise the gold mines of which you state you have news that 
there are some, 

Furthermore, that all the aforesaid you do at your own cost and 
expense, with those that shall join themselves with you, as well in the 
equipping and supplying of the vessels as in that of the personnel, and 
in all the other things that you shall have need of for the said voyage, 
and Their Highnesses are not bound to anything, 

Furthermore, for the aforesaid which you are bound to do, Their 
Highnesses make to you a grant of all and any things that you shall 
find in the islands and mainland, as well in that discovered as in that 
which you shall newly discover, provided that it be not in the limits 
where they traded the pearls of which mention is made above, so that 
you may have and may hold it in entirety for yours and as your property 
and so that you can do with them whatsoever you shall wish and shall 
possess as personalty, disposing of it wholly at your will, although that 
which you thus shall find be gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, or any other 
metal, whatever be the kind; and all and any gems and precious stones, 
as carbuncles, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, balass, or any other form or 
nature of precious stones, as pearls and aljofar, of whatever form or 
kind they may be, and likewise monsters, animals or birds of whatever 
nature or whatever kind or form they may be, and all and whatever 
serpents and fishes there may be; and likewise all manner of spice and 
drug-stuff, all of it you may have for yours and as your property as is 
stated, provided that you cannot bring away any slave or slaves without 
license and order from Their Highnesses. 

And if you should wish to sell, transfer, or exchange anything of 
it and to dispose of it you can do it freely, unrestricted and unburdened, 
without that you must or shall pay for it any dues, alcabalas, and almo- 
jarifadgos, nor any impost or other taxes of first sale, but that all may 
be free and clear of any other matters as with a hulk ( sic) of Their High- 
nesses, provided that of whatever you thus shall find and have and trade, 
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having deducted the cost of the armament, you pay the fifth to Their 
Highnesses. 

And in each one of the vessels of those which you shall thus con- 
duct may go a person assigned and selected by Their Highnesses, who 
may record, witness and register what thus shall be found and you shall 
bring away, and it may come under two keys, die person that shall be 
on the part of Their Highnesses holding one and anyone whom you 
shall wish the other, and nevertheless you may be bound to come or 
to send to the bay of Cadiz to declare and pay the fifth to the person 
that shall be there on the part of Their Highnesses, without hiding or 
cloaking anything, and if on occasion you or any other person should 
cloak anything of what you shall thus bring, by this same act you or any 
other person that thus shall cover it up may come under and incur the 
penalty of loss of the portion of all and any things that shall be had in 
the said voyage or voyages, and it may be for the fiscal and chamber of 
Their Highnesses, and any other person that shall give to him counsel, 
favor, or aid for it may incur the same penalty. 

And Their Highnesses having regard for what you spent and con- 
sumed and for what you are now obliged to consume, make you a grant 
of the government of the island Coquivacoa which you have discovered, 
for the time their grace and will shall run, and you may have by reason of 
the said government in each year the half of the profit and revenue that 
shall be had in the said island each year, provided that it may be paid 
you in money from what, among the things that are in it, shall have 
profit and shall be of value, and that the said half cannot reach nor 
may it exceed 300,000 maravedis each year, so that ;if there should be 
higher value than 600,000 maravedis each year you may not have more 
than the said 300,000 maravedis, and the remainder may be for us, and 
if there should be a value of 600,000 maravedis or below you may have 
the said half. 

Likewise Their Highnesses make to you a grant in Isla Espanola 
of sue leagues of land and limits at the southern part which is called 
La Maguana, so that you may cultivate and cause to be cultivated, and 
you may utilize it and can profit from thence, for what you are about 
to discover and for the anticipating of the Englishmen on the coast of 
the mainland, and the said six leagues of land may be yours forever, 
without prejudice to the revenues of Their Highnesses and to the other 
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third, and you can do with them what you shall wish as your property, 
provided that if in the limits of the said six leagues there should be 
mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, quicksilver, or any seaports, 
that they may be for Their Highnesses. 

And we, in the name of Their Highnesses, promise and assure to 
you the said Alonso de Hojeda, and to all the persons that shall be with 
you and shall join themselves for equipping and shall equip for the said 
voyage and expedition, that all the aforesaid will be assured and main- 
tained to you, and each feature of it, and that there will not be withheld 
from you anything of all the aforesaid, and I, in the name of Their 
Highnesses, by virturfe of the cedula above incorporated, so promise 
and assure it and give to you my word for it, 

And for all the aforesaid and for each feature and part of it Their 
Highnesses name you, the said Alonso de Hojeda, as their chief cap- 
tain of the said fleet and enterprise, and they will command the giving 
to you of the warrants necessary for all the aforesaid. 

Therefore, considering the aforesaid to be our service and benefit 
to our royal estate and revenues, and the many services which you, the 
said Alonso de Hojeda, have done for us and, as we expect, that you 
will have done for us hereafter, our Lord God helping, in discovery 
of the said islands and country, we, by these presents, confirm and ap- 
prove the said compact that the said Bishop made with you, according 
to and in the form that is expressed in it, 

We promise and assure to you by our faith and royal word that 
there shall be maintained and fulfilled to you all that is contained in 
the said compact, and that in it or in any part of it there shall not be 
put upon you any condition or impediment, and if of the aforesaid you 
should wish our letter-patent we command our contadors, chancellor, 
high steward, notary, and other officials that are in the office of our 
seals that they award, expedite, execute and enseal it to you without 
putting upon you any impediment, 

Of the which we command the giving of these presents, attested 
with our names. Done in the city of Granada, on the eighth day of 
the month of June, the year of the birth of Our Lord Jesus Christ, one 
thousand five hundred and one. ^ jj Scisco 

Washington, D. C 



IMAGINATION IN HISTORY 
(First Paper) 

TO judge by the plaints of educators and employers the press- 
ing danger of the public is inaccuracy: the school-boy does 
not know how to add, nor the biological assistant to dissect, 
nor the graduate student in history to tell a story truly. We know that 
the daily press has little regard for truth, because every evening paper 
is constantly convincing every morning rival of falsehood. Public 
speakers make up their anecdotes and distil wrong deductions into the 
minds of their hearers; the records of Congress are full of speeches that 
were never spoken, and omit much of the raciness of actual debate. 

Even historical scholars are not without their failings, their prej- 
udices, and their falsehoods. The other day a leaf in the storm of 
advertisements led me to suppose that a noted group of historians — 
Bancroft, Trevelyan, John Fiske— -will be quite discredited when Mr. 
Arthur Johnston's book gets the public ear, for he has discovered that 
"all histories of the American Revolution, those written by Americans 
as well as many written by Englishmen, are for the most part unreliable, 
misleading, unfaithful to the facts, in many cases even mythical. . . . 
No American should leave this book unread." Once let an historical 
critic loose and you start a Philadelphian brick-row of destructive criti- 
cism. Whately historically doubted Napoleon Bonaparte; and a later 
writer was emboldened to put forth Historical Doubts relative to the 
Archbishop of Dublin. History nowadays is placed on the defensive. 
By your good-will, for the moment champion of the American Historical 
Association, I mean to-day to blow the trumpet hanging at the gate 
and demand of Giant Error the causes of this alarming state of things. 

These causes are not peculiar to modern American civilization. 
Horace Walpole a century and a half ago sounded the following war- 
cry against our craft — which he immediately joined: 

So incompetent has the generality of historians been for 
the province they have undertaken, that it is almost a question, 
— Address of the president of the Am. Historical Ass'n. December, 1909 (abridged). 
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whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, they would 
be able to reconnoitre the events of their own times, as trans- 
mitted to us by ignorance and misrepresentation. . . . Truth 
is left out of the discussion; and odes and anniversary sermons 
give the law to history and credulity. 

We might bear with historical writers merely stupid, but what shall 
we do with the false and misleading? Listen to the late Edward A. 
Freeman— not by an interview just transmitted over Mr. Stead's medium- 
post, but in what a critic years ago called Freeman's " Most congenial 
task — that of belabouring Mr. Froude — (in which) he could be al- 
most as interesting as Mr. Froude himself." Says Freeman: 

I know no other writings professedly historical, in which 
page follows page in which it is really safe to follow the rule 
of contrary. . . . Mere inaccuracy in detail is quite an- 
other matter from the purely fictitious character of large parts 
of Mr. Froude's story. ... * Mr. Froude stands alone as 
the one writer of any importance of whose writings one can 
say that on them any process of corrections would be thrown 
away. The evil is inherent; it is inborn. ... If history 
means truth, if it mean fairness, if it means faithfully report- 
ing what contemporary sources record, and drawing reasonable 
inferences from their statements, then Mr. Froude is no his- 
torian. 

This suggests De Quincey's objection to a murderer as a valet : " For f 
if once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to drink- 
ing and Sabbath-breaking, and from that to incivility and procrastina- 
tion. Once begin upon this downward path, you never know where you 
are to stop." 

Without trying to settle the moot question whether Froude was a 
liar or an innocent third party, or one of the world's great historians, 
some sympathy should here be expressed for those unlucky historiogra- 
phers who on matters of historical truth know not their right hand from 
their left. One of the most genial, most eminent, and most beloved of 
Bostonians had a habit of writing tales that sounded exactly like his- 
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tory, and history that was chiefly fiction. When one of my predecessors 
in this office, Justin Winsor, remonstrated with him for making unhis- 
torical statements, the author replied that those things were history to 
him, and doubtless would be to his readers. 

Is there no penal code for those who undertake to write history out 
of something other than the records, to gloss the truth with a quality of 
mind which is outside of the events themselves? The trouble with many 
historians of large reputation who have a host of readers is that cor- 
roder of exactness — imagination. It is the duty of a sober and studious 
body like the American Historical Association to dwell upon the strictly 
scientific character of history, to emphasize the fixed principles of re- 
search, to warn the world against the consequence of unsound study and 
writing of history. The remedy is a matter of method and process and 
point of view. Is there any way to make history true, except to relieve 
it of all imagination? 

The first place for reform is at the fountainhead — the sources. In- 
nocent people suppose that they can rely on) history if only it is founded 
upon documents; but historiography is undermined by unreliable or 
frankly fraudulent sources. The Middle Ages much enjoyed fabricat- 
ing the ancients. Thus the great scholar Sigonio, in 1583, thrust upon 
a confiding world the Consolatio of Cicero; and the publisher hit on the 
ingenious idea (commended to the modern newspaper) of drawing from 
the great scholar Sigonio an opinion that none but Cicero could have 
written the book. The seventeenth century boasts of many such works 
of the imagination, for example, Bishop Gauden, " a very comely per- 
son, and a man of vast parts," who in 1649 foisted upon the world the 
Eikon Basilike as the work of King Charles the First. 

The eighteenth century is the golden age of imaginary historians, 
of whom the greatest was George Psalmanazar, whose very name is a 
guarantee of candid bad faith. In 1704 he evolved out of his internal 
consciousness an Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa, 
which was plainly one of the most distant spots visited by Sindbad the 
Sailor, a region of which the least of its wonders was the tame rhinoc- 
eroses and sea-horses. This was the era of Macpherson and his har- 
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nessed Ossian ; the age of Chatterton, the most remarkable of all fabri- 
cators, for his " Old Rowley the Monk " wrote what would have made 
any young man famous. 

America has had some experience of historical imagination; the 
Reverend Mr. Peters's " Blue Laws of Connecticut " have been shown 
to be a mixture of misquoted statutes and down-right lies. The so-called 
Letters of Montcalm, circulated in London in 1775, and quoted by Chat- 
ham in debate, were then challenged and, more than a century later, 
were proved to be the work of an Englishman, and set afloat by a vaga- 
bond named Roubaud; the Memoirs of General James Wilkinson are 
as reliable as those of that other warrior, Baron Munchausen. The 
Travels of Jonathan Carver, after passing unquestioned for more than 
a century, serving as raw material for Chateaubriand and Schiller, and 
unhesitatingly quoted by excellent and careful scholars were, by our late 
colleague, Edward G, Bourne, shown to be in large degree made up of 
scissorings from Charlevoix and La Hontan; and the very introduction 
was studded with gems of fraudulency. 

Carver ought to have been detected — as he was suspected — a cen- 
tury ago ; and would have been had historians been steeped in their ma- 
terial as are classical scholars and theologians. They should recog- 
nize fragments of Charlevoix with the same literary scent that would re- 
veal a quotation from Plutarch in Gregory of Tours, or a sermon of 
Cranmer in the And&uer Review. Nevertheless, barefaced copying is a 
bold but highly successful trick, as is shown in William Gordon's His- 
tory of the Revolution, which for a hundred years passed muster as a 
first-hand account of things as they were, seen by an intelligent clergy- 
man, right on the ground. Professor Libbey, however, has had the 
temerity to compare Gordon's history with the Annual Register written 
from year to year throughout the Revolution by unknown hands (prob- 
ably Edmund Burke was engaged) ; and he finds that Gordon has sim- 
ply " lifted " large extracts from that far-away source. 

To adapt the work of others and foist it on the world as one's 
own is not the highest type of intellecual crime— after all it is only a 
kind of entry thieving: the overcoat though stolen may be whole and 
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serviceable. There are higher fields of imaginary history in which 
Americans are also proficient. A proof of their skill was given July 1, 
1905, when Collier's Weekly was deluded into publishing a facsimile of 
what purported to be a copy of " No. 294 " of the Cape Fear Mercury, 
dated " Friday, June 3rd, 1775," in three columns, discovered by " Dr." 
S. M. Miller, and containing the alleged Mecklenburg Resolutions of 
May 20, 1775. On examination by two candid experts, Salley and Ford, 
this facsimile and the so-called "original" raised many embarrassing 
questions: "June 3rd, 1775," did not fall on Friday; the number of a 
later issue than " 294" was 266; other extant copies of the paper about 
that time were printed in two columns instead of three. In the opinion 
of Worthington Ford " it is a paper which is a really fine specimen of 
the forger's art." 

As a bold and creative act of the imagination, however, nothing 
in American history surpasses Buell's recent John Paul Jones. Paul 
Jones is tolerably well known to investigators in the period of the Revo- 
lution as a wild merchant captain, a man cramped for money, a brawler, 
experienced in duels, fond of unselected company, but a patriot, a fine 
seaman, an intelligent officer, a splendid fighter, a leader of men, one who 
goes down to history along with Hawkins and Drake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh — his place among the immortals is secure. But the biographer 
must needs give his hero what he considers a proper background ; Com- 
modore Paul Jones ought to have a family and an estate; and Buell in 
the handsomest manner provides him with both in this paragraph : 

Old William Jones had died in 1760, and by the terms of 
his will had made John Paul the residuary legatee of his brother 
in case the latter should die without issue; provided that John 
Paul would assume, as his brother had done, the patronymic of 
Jones. On his visit to Rappahannock in 1769, Captain John 
Paul legally qualified under the provisions of the will of Wil- 
liam Jones by recording his assent to its requirements in due 
form. . The legend is that William Paul Jones was 

still breathing when his brother John Paul reached his bedside, 
but he never rallied enough to recognize him. In a few hours 
he died. 
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Supposedly the author copies his authorities and leaves nothing to 
the imagination. In fact every word of this statement is imaginary, ex- 
cept the names of William Jones and John Paul Jones. Mr. Junius 
Davis from a study of the probate court records proves that William 
Jones did not bequeath anything either to William Paul or to John Paul; 
at his death he had no landed estate ; William Paul never took the name 
of Jones; John Paul never was adopted by William and never registered 
his assent to adoption. William Paul did not die a few hours after the 
arrival of John Paul but the next year; he willed his property not to his 
brother but to his sister and her children; his will is signed William 
Paul and not William Paul Jones. 

Similar explosive criticism might well be applied to other parts of 
the work. For instance, Jones is made to say in 1776: "Some 900 
guineas remain in balance in my favor in the Bank of North America, 
or in the hands of Mr. Ross." This must have been a prophetic de- 
posit, inasmuch as the Bank of North America was not organized until 
178 1. These astonishing documents are based on alleged originals which 
are not found in any other publication, and the manuscripts of which 
have never been produced; or on alleged printed sources, such as the 
Memorial Papers of Joseph Hewes, which are not to be found in any 
of the great libraries of the country, and the title of which is not in any 
authentic bibliography of North Carolina or of the United States. The 
statements of the book are contrary to probabilities, to the Journals of 
Congress, and to literary common-sense. Yet that work navigated suc- 
cessfully betwen the the Scylla and Charybdis of the Nation and the 
American Historical Review; and may be quoted by later generations 
as the only sympathetic life of a great figure in American history. 

To set in order both the historians and the sources upon which they 
reach their conclusions is the function of the most approved modern 
school of research and writing, and is one of the logical tasks of the 
American Historical Association, which is well known to be composed 
wholly of cautious persons who never open their mouths without a foot- 
note to a trustworthy original. What we need is a genuinely scientific 
school of history, which shall remorselessly examine the sources and 
separate the wheat from the chaff ; which shall critically balance evidence ; 
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which shall dispassionately and moderately set forth results. For such 
a process we have the fortunate analogy of the physical sciences : did not 
Darwin spend twenty years in accumulating data, and in selecting typical 
phenomena, before he so much as ventured a generalization? History, 
too, has its inductive method, its relentless concentration of the grain in 
its narrow spout, till by its own weight it seeks the only outlet. In his- 
tory, too, scattered and apparently unrelated data fall together in har- 
monious wholes; the mind is led to the discovery of laws; and the ex- 
plorer into scientific truth is at last able to formulate some of those un- 
suspected generalizations which explain the whole framework of the 
universe. That is the way in which Darwin came upon his universally 
guiding principle of natural selection; is it not the way in which histor- 
ians must work? 

The parallel with science carries us still further; in history as in 
biology, scientifically speaking every field is worthy of study; the fall of 
the Roman Empire, as much as the use of wampum as currency by the 
early colonists in America; and new fields constantly open. To be sure 
Thomas Arnold in 1841 was certain that historic "art stopped short in 
the cultivated court of the Empress Josephine." 

To us, all is explored: imagination can hope for . . . 
no new continent peopled by youthful races, the destined restor- 
ers of our worn-out generations. Everywhere the search has 
been made, and the report received; we have the full amount 
of earth's resources before us, and they seem inadequate to sup- 
ply life for a third period of human history. 

What a fine subject for a doctor's thesis would be a criticism of 
Thomas Arnold on the Finality of Modern History ! 

Still the analogy of natural sciences may be pushed too far: we use 
terms like u research " and u investigation " as though history could be 
prepared in a laboratory with all the accidental causes shut away, with 
the phenomena which we wish to examine dissected out from the vast 
body of material ; we speak of libraries as " laboratories of history " ; 
but the ultimate material of history is neither books nor records but 
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mind. We are dealing with the manifold manifestations of human na- 
ture; we are trying to decipher triple and quadruple palimpsests of hu- 
man character; to understand and expound the actions of men who did 
not understand themselves; to find analogies between historical occur- 
rences without being able to discover the causes of those slight diver- 
gencies of race, of national characteristics, and of personal bent which 
upset all calculations. Furthermore, history is much more affected than 
any of the natural sciences by the appearance of abnormal individuals, 
of great leaders: the geographer is not, like the historian, obliged to 
change over all his theory of mountain-building because of the sudden 
appearance of peaks a hundred thousand feet high; nor does the botan- 
ist ever discover a king tree, a Napoleon of the forests, which overtops 
and dwarfs all the surrounding trees. Science does not need, like history, 
philosophers to ascertain the laws of the mind before generalizations can 
safely be made and laws deduced. 

On the other hand, history has an advantage oyer most of the strict 
sciences in the abundance of materials : at first sight the investigator is 
overwhelmed by the tremendous mass of data. Carlyle says almost de- 
spairingly : 

Social Life is the aggregate of all the individual men's 
Lives who constitute society; History is the essence of innumer- 
able Biographies. But if one Biographer, nay, our own Biog- 
raphy, study and recapitulate it as we may, remains in so many 
points unintelligible to us; how much more must these millions, 
the very facts of which, to say nothing of the purport of them, 
we know not, and cannot know! 

The only way out of this obsession of facts has been pointed out 
by Professor Seeley, as summarized by a critic: " History is not a nar- 
rative of all sorts of facts — biographical, moral, political — but of such 
facts as a scientific diagnosis has ascertained to be historically interest- 
ing." The nightmare of the historical professor is the student who 
reverences facts and accepts any statement that he finds in print; to 
whom the revelations of a great man's barber and the great man's pri- 
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vate correspondence with his sovereign are equally materials. The only 
way out of the tangle is to regard only cogent facts; but this raises the 
unavoidable difficulty that a finite mind must decide which facts are in- 
finite; that what was cogent to George Bancroft/ may seem inconsequent 
to James Ford Rhodes; that the facts about the frame of mind of the 
Senate toward the President, so vital in the year of the impeachment of 
1868, have grown cold and lifeless for our generation. 

Scientific history is in the position of the teacher who can instruct 
but cannot make her pupils love her. Says Dr. Crothers: 

The Gentle Reader turns to these highly praised volumes 
and find himself adrift, without human companionship, on a 
bottomless sea of erudition, — writings, writings everywhere 
and not a page to read 1 . . . The Historical expert starts 
with the Magna Charta and makes a preliminary survey. Then 
he begins his march down the centuries, intrenching every 
position lest he be caught unawares by the critics. His intel- 
lectual forces lack mobility, as they must wait for their bag- 
gage trains. . . There are references to bulky volumes, « 
where at the foot of every page the notes run along, like little 
angry dogs barking at the text. 

Facts as facts, however carefully selected, scientific treatment in it- 
self, however necessary for the ascertainment of truth, are no more his- 
tory than recruits arrayed in battalions are an army. We side with 
Emerson in his note of revolt against the reign of facts: "But if the 
man is true to his better instincts or sentiments, and refuses the domin- 
ion of facts, as one that comes of a higher race ; remains fast by the soul 
and sees the principle, then the facts fall aptly and supple into their 
places ; they know their master, and the meanest of them glorifies him." 

For years the Phi Beta Kappa Society kept secret the meaning of its 
three mystic letters ; but long ago the world has been permitted to know 
that the members of that ancient and honorable body make Philosophy 
the Guide of Life. What is this philosophy, which seems so much stronger 
than material facts? I take it that it ia that high quality of the mind 
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which makes us see things as they are; and that it is only another term 
for imagination. To be sure that particular combination of five sylla- 
bles was avoided by Professor Tyndall because "it is tainted by its 
associations, and therefore objectionable to some minds. 1 ' "Imagina- 
tion " is a suspected term only because it is so often taken to mean the 
first of the two kinds of imagination set forth in the two parallel deriva- 
tives "imaginary" and "imaginative." It was the former of these 
imaginations against which protested Hume's hard-polished Scotch mind 
when he said that " an idea of the imagination may acquire such a force 
and vivacity, as to pass for an idea of the memory, and counterfeit its 
effects on the belief and judgment." 

Over against the materialism of Hume stands the idea which Blake 
the painter so graphically expressed: "Imagination is the real and 
eternal world of which this vegetable universe is but a faint shadow." 
And Shelley held that 

Poets [by whom he meant men of imagination] are not 
only the authors of language and of music, of the dance, and 
architecture, and statuary, and painting: they are the insti tutors 
of laws, and the founders of civil society, and the inventors of 
the arts of life, and the teachers, who draw into a certain pro- 
pinquity with the beautiful and true, that partial apprehension 
of the agencies of the invisible world which is called religion. 

However noble the quality of imagination, it must be held under 
some restraint. " Gentlemen of the Jury," said Rufus Choate in open- 
ing a case, "By an unimpeachable witness I shall be able to establish 
clearly to your minds the precise moment when, no longer able to bear 
the accumulated burden of misfortune, the great heart of my client 
swelled and broke." In due time the famous lawyer put, upon the stand 
the unimpeachable witness, whose testimony was as follows : " I came 
in about half past six and I see the defendant here a settin' tipped up 
on the back legs of his chair with his head agin the wall; and I says to 
him, 'Abner,' says I, 'What's the matter?' says I. 'Jim,' says he, 
4 I'm afeared I have run agin a snag.' " 
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However you may define this mysterious quality of mind it has a 
place in historiography, for history is as much a philosophical subject 
as the economics upon which my colleague here is waiting to enlighten 
you. There are no facts of history that are not related to personality. 
The lava streams of Mount Erebus were as far removed from history 
as though they were on the surface of the moon instead of the Antarctic 
Continent, till human beings came within: sight of them. When you be- 
gin your scientific inquiry into cause and effect in history, you must deal 
with human nature and human conduct. In order to appreciate conduct 
you must study standards. You cannot fairly find fault with Don John 
of Austria for capturing the enemy's private property at sea, or Lord 
Mansfield for sentencing sheep-stealers to be hanged. But neither con- 
duct, which is outward action, nor standards, which are the condition of 
the outward act, necessarily reveal motives; and motives are the most 
interesting if the most elusive part of history. We know that Burr 
killed Hamilton; we know that Hamilton felt constrained to accept the 
challenge. How are we to know what is really most interesting and 
most important in that episode, just why Burr was so revengeful, so 
malign ? 

On this point also let us listen to Dr. Crothers's Gentle Reader — 

Here is a conflict that has been, going on for ages. The 
men who have done valiant service are not all smooth-spoken 
gentlemen in black coats — but what of it? They have done 
what they could. . . . The historian should not only 
know what they did, but what was the alternative offered them. 
There was the Prophet Samuel. Some persons will have no 
further respect for him after they learn that he hewed Agag in 
pieces before the Lord. They think he ought to have stood up 
for Free Religon. They take for granted that the alternative 
offered him was religious toleration as we understand it. It 
was nothing of the sort. The question for a man of that age 
was, Shall Samuel hew Agag in pieces, or shall Agag hew 
Samuel in pieces, and my sympathies are with Samuel. 

Albert Bushnell Hart. 

Harvard University. 

(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XV 

TORY COUNCILS 

THE calamity which had overtaken the family of the Hawks- 
nest, the mysterious fate of Miss De Roos, and the presumed 
death of one so popular as young Max Greyslaer, excited the 
deepest sensation throughout the valley of the Mohawk. The two polit- 
ical parties which divided the district were as yet by no means fairly in 
the field against each other; and the warfare of words being still car- 
ried on for a season before a final appeal to arms was had, recrimina- 
tion rose high between either faction. 

The patriots did not hesitate to charge the Tories with being the 
instigators of this ruthless attack upon the peace of a private family, 
while the loyalists, affecting to be equally indignant at the outrage, 
taunted the Whigs with being the first to bring the laws of the country 
into contempt by their own factious conduct. The catastrophe, however, 
seemed in one respect to have a salutary effect. It opened the eyes of 
both parties tp the horrors of a civil war. Both seemed willing to pause 
and await the effect of circumstance in preventing their being farther em- 
broiled ; and both united with apparent sincerity in passing public resolu- 
tions against the employmnt of the Indians to strengthen either side, 
whatever the issue might be, and whenever that issue might be finally 
joined. 

But the ball of Revolution was in motion; and though its course 
might be for the time more noiseless, neither its momentum nor its ac- 
cumulating forces were diminished. The organization of party, and the 
dangerous tampering with the Indian tribes, went on as industriously as 
ever; the Whigs displaying the greatest coolness, foresight, and address 
in the one respect, while the Tories were equally successful in the other. 

Months, in the meantime, passed away, and the operations of either 
began to show results which must produce a crisis. The civil authority 
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passed into the hands of the patriots, who found an excuse for a stern 
exercise of that authority in sending General Schuyler, with a large body 
of militia, to disarm the disaffected, in the same moment that the predo- 
minant influence of the Tories in Indian politics was fully consummated. 
The tribe of Oneidas, after long nobly withstanding both threats and 
cajoling, were at length driven, by the intriguing arts of the latter, to 
detach themselves from the confederacy of the Six Nations, and assume 
that neutral position which was afterward only abandoned for a warm 
espousal of the patriot cause. 

It was Christmas morning; and the sun, which shone through the 
sacred grove of Onondaga, touched with gold the pendant icicles which 
dropped from the heavy boughs that had wailed for a thousand winters 
around the ancient citadel of the Ongi-Honwe. The adjacent lake, whose 
frozen surface was freshly covered with virgin snow, smiled in the glad 
light of the morning, whose early rays were glinted back from bush and 
thicket, that were all clothed with the same dazzling mantle. A few 
shreds of smoke ascending straight upward into the clear blue sky was the 
only object stirring amid the bright and tranquil scene. 

But for this faint indication of the neighbourhood of man, the 
lonely stockade, that was dignified with the name of the Onondaga Cas- 
tle, seemed wholly deserted; and he who gazed within would have 
looked in vain for the imposing assemblage of patriarchal sachems which, 
in the previous century, was likened to the Senate of Rome by Frontenac, 
when that adventurous Frenchman, like another Brennus, intruded with 
his armed followers into the great council of the Aganuschion.* One 
lonely female was the only occupant of the building. 

The stranger, who was aware of the consideration in which the sex 
were held among the Ongi-Honwe, and who knew that this rude build- 
ing contained the great national altar of their confederacy, might at first 
have mistaken the woman now before him for one of those piou9 de- 

* " The national council (of the Six Nations) took cognizance of war and peace, 
of the affairs of the tributary nations, and of their negotiations with the French and 
English colonies. All their proceedings were conducted with great deliberation, and were 
distinguished for order, decorum, and solemnity. In eloquence, in dignity, and in all 
tHe characteristics of profound policy, they surpassed an assembly of feudal barons, and 
were, perhaps, not inferior to the great Amphictyonic council of Greece." — De Witt 
CHnton. 
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votees who successively, for ages, watched the sacred central council-fire 
of the Aganuschion. But the mean features and apparel of the withered 
old crone, as she sat crouched in the ashes, would soon, upon a close sur- 
vey, have proved that she could not claim to be numbered among " the 
principal women of the Six Nations." 

"Wall!" exclaimed the hag, as, with a crooked stick, she vainly 
pushed a wet and blackened ember toward the smouldering ashes ; " could 
not the fools leave enough of the fire that has burned for a thousand 
winters to warm these old bones with? May the Evil One broil them 
on his own for meddling in the quarrel of Corlear with the Sagernash I 
May their tribes be dispersed like these scattered embers! May they, like 

them, be trampled upon by " Stopping short in her imprecation as 

she caught sight of a half-extinguished branch, which still lay smoking 
in the corner where it had been tossed, the crone hobbled toward it, and 
thrust it afresh in the ashes, applying, at the same time, the air from her 
wheezy lungs to rekindle the flame. 

Her efforts were followed by a momentary ignition, indicated by a 
few sparks, that made her mutter still more angrily, as to avoid them, she 
threw back her head, from which the long gray hair drooped in the 
ashes. The dying brand cracked feebly, sighed like a living thing, and 
expired. 

" A-rai-wah ! The Sacred Fire of Onondaga * is extinguished for 
ever!" 

As she spoke the hag gathered her knees toward her body with one 
hand, and resting her shrivelled cheek upon the other, commenced rock- 
ing backward and forward, croaking a harsh song, in which lamentations 
and curses were so wildly intermingled that the eldrich dirge partook 
equally of the character of either. 

But this wretched remnant of mortality was not the only mourner 
for the extinguished pride and power of the now broken Iroquois con- 
federacy. 

The Christmas sun shone merrily upon the frosted window-panes 
of Johnson Hall; gleamed upon the armour that decked its walls, and 
tinted with freshness the evergreens that festooned its ancient portraits. 
* Cogilla zoaunna—" The Great Fire." 
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But here, as at Onondaga, its beams seemed to smile only as in mockery 
of man and his doings. Here were men, haggard and worn with long 
watching, grouped in disorder throughout the broad corridor. Some 
were engaged in anxious or angry debate together; some, as if wearied 
out with action or discussion, were stretched upon the oaken settles, re- 
garding with dogged indifference the excited disputes of their comrades ; 
and one, more swarthy of feature than the rest, a tall man of a fierce 
and haughty aspect, was striding impatiently to and fro, casting ever 
and anon a hasty look at the staircase, whose polished banister he re- 
peatedly struck with his tomahawk in passing.* Twice he had ascended 
several steps, as if determined to seek above some person who had ex- 
hausted his patience in delaying an interview; and then pausing a moment 
as he thundered anew with his hatchet upon the stairs, he turned abruptly 
upon his heel, breathing indignation against those who appeared not to 
heed his savage signal. 

At last a strong-framed man, hastily arrayed in a dressing-gown, ac- 
companied by a Highland officer in full uniform, presented himself upon 
the landing of the staircase. The features of either were clouded; but 
of the two the former seemed to be labouring under the greater emotion. 
His look was agitated, but not alarmed; distempered, but not angry. 

11 Brant! " said he with some severity, "at any other time I would 
not overlook this want of respect; I would not put up with this rudeness 
from any man breathing. But since we are here companions in afflic- 
tion together, a quarrel with so old a friend of my house would not be- 
come me." 

" Companions together, Sir John? You honour the poor Indian by 
placing him in such company, even in your speech, though you can find 
no room for him in your writings when making terms with the enemy." 

" Speak, Allan MacDonald, and dispel these ungenerous suspicions 
of our friend! Tell him the circumstances under which we have been 
compelled to treat with the commissioners from Albany.", 

14 1 am wholly at a loss upon what particular point to answer Captain 
Brant," said MacDonald, coolly. " He seems already to be aware that 

* The marks of the Indian tomahawk are shown upon the stairs of the hall to 
this day. 
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we have accepted terms from General Schuyler, who is marching hither- 
ward with three thousand men; and, unless report belies them, with a 
hundred Mohawk warriors in his train I " 

"Yes! a pack of frightened curs from the lower castle, with a hand- 
ful of naked renegades from my own people. The hungry offcasts from 
my tribe, who hope, with Schuyler's countenance, to make spoil of the 
blankets and provisions that are laid up here for our projected campaign. 
But tell me, Sir John Johnson, is the falling off of these wretches to ex- 
cuse this desertion of your Indian friends, after entangling us in this con- 
temptible quarrel? God of my people I that the power and glory which 
thou hast suffered them to attain should be thus ruinously perilled in a 
stranger's brawl 1 that the league of our ancient confederacy, cemented 
by the blood of a thousand victories, should dissolve like snow-flakes upon 
the river, because, in an evil moment, we consented to interfere in a pal- 
try dispute about a few halfpence of revenue between some peddling for- 
eigners, who would cut each other's throats for gainl Nay, sir, never 
lay your hands upon your sword I and you, ye prying knaves, unless ye 
stand back at mine or your master's bidding, shall be dealt with less 
daintily than the rebel general will handle ye. Back, I say, or my signal 
call shall fill this hall with those who'll flood it with your gore 1 By the 
valour of a Mohawk! but it were a good deed to call in my warriors, 
and supplant such recreants with men who will hold these walls against 
all odds till they crumble around them." 

And the indignant chieftain strode haughtily to and fro, as if really 
balancing in his mind this mad procedure, while the baronet, too much 
incensed by the insolence of Brant to make any concession to his wrath, 
was yet too politic to trust himself with a hasty reply. The cool and dis- 
creet MacDonald now put in a word to sooth the exasperated mood of 
the demi-savage, as he considered the chieftain when thus excited. 

" Captain Brant is too experienced a soldier not to be aware of the 
impossibility of maintaining our present position against the overpower- 
ing force which has been unexpectedly sent against us." 

" And could not these heavy-limbed fellows have taken to the bush, 
and shared a hunter's fare for a few weeks, until the first burst of the 
storm should have spent its fury? Did you think, in taking up arms in 
a forest-land like this, where every rock is a fortress, every tree a citadel, 
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did you think that the struggle was to be decided by the capture of a 
few towns and villages?" 

"We did not, noble Thayendanagea," said Sir John, taking the 
words from the mouth of MacDonald. " Nor do we now believe that 
one compulsory compromise like the present is to terminate the resistance 
of the king's friends in this rebellious colony. Had we treated with the 
rebels for peace throughout the province, our brave Indian brethren 
would never have been forgotten in the treaty; but our capitulation re- 
fers only to the loyalists in this individual district. Our friends are still 
in arms in other parts of the colony; and even here the gallant gentlemen 
whom you see around you will yet again lift up the royal banner, or flock 
to it upon the first opportunity, if Thayendanagea keeps it flying in the 
field. I — I myself will lead them to — " 

11 Hold, Sir John ! unless you would have your spoken promise give 
the lie to your written pledge. Remember that 'Sir John Johnson hav- 
ing given Ms parole of honour not to take up arms against America, 9 he 
can never—" 

"Where, where do you find such words as those?" cried the bar- 
onet, hardly knowing what he said in his confusion. 

" The title of the instrument runs thus, please ye, Sir John," replied 
Brant, coolly drawing a written document from his bosom, the preamble 
of which he began to read in a measured, sarcastic tone; " 4 Terms offered 
by the honourable Philip Schuyler, major-general in the army of the 
Thirteen United Colonies, and commanding in the New- York depart- 
ment, to Sir John Johnson, baronet, and all such other persons in the 
county of Tryon as have evinced their intentions of supporting his ma- 
jesty's ministry to carry into effect the unconstitutional measures of which 
the Americans so justly complain: 1 do you mark the emphasis?" said 
the Mohawk, scornfully, while another storm seemed gathering on his 
brow, as, repeating the phrase, he went on, " { of which the Americans 
so justly complain; and to prevent which they have been driven to the 
dreadful necessity of having recourse to arms : first, that — ' Pshaw I you 
have it there in the third article, and may read for yourselves if you have 
forgotten the contents of the document, when your signatures, confirming 
your acceptance of these terms, can scarcely be dry upon the original." 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

(To be continued) 
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SOME ESKIMO INVENTIONS 

A STUDY OF CULTURE ADAPTED TO ENVIRONMENT 

BETWEEN September 8, 1881, and August 28, 1883, ! had *« 
good fortune to be thrown into intimate relations with a small 
and isolated community of Eskimos, who were still but little af- 
fected by foreign influences and who had preserved to a remarkable ex- 
tent their primitive form of culture. I was a member of one of the 
expeditions sent out under the auspices of the International Polar Con- 
ference to establish stations within the Arctic Circle for the purpose of 
making simultaneous physical observations, mainly in the field of meteor- 
ology and terrestrial magnetism. 

Our station was established at Cape Smyth, about eleven miles from 
the sandspit of Point Barrow, which, as is well known, is the extreme 
northwestern corner of the continent of North America. It was in close 
proximity to the large Eskimo village of Utkiavwing, while at the very 
elbow of Point Barrow there was another and somewhat larger settle- 
ment. These two villages formed practically one community — I can 
not say tribe, for these people have no well-defined tribal organization, 
being separated by considerable stretches of uninhabited coast from the 
nearest permanent settlements of their own race. 

At the time of our visit, these people had had but little intercourse 
with white men, and this intercourse had been so casual as to make but 
little impression upon their culture. Point Barrow was first visited in 
1826, by the party in the barge of Beechey's ship, the Blossom. This 
party made no landing and had but little intercourse with the natives. 
In 1837, the explorer, Thomas Simpson, reached the point from the east- 
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ward and spent part of a day there. In 1 849, also, the English explor- 
ing ships and the boat-expedition from the Plover came into contact with 
these natives. During the expeditions for the relief of Sir John Frank- 
lin, a depot ship, the Plover, under the command of Captain Rochfort 
Maguire, was stationed at Point Barrow during the winters of 1852-53 
and 1853-54, and after some misunderstandings and skirmishes, her offi- 
cers and crew established very friendly and sociable relations with the 
natives, and the surgeon of the Plover, on his return, published a very 
excellent account of their manners and customs, which was remarkably 
like what we saw, except in regard to the use of firearms. In 1854, the 
American whaleships began to come as far north as Point Barrow, and 
from that time until the period of our stay, hardly a season passed 
without the visit of several ships, and, for a couple of months each year, 
the natives had considerable intercourse with the whites, going off to the 
ships. to trade, while the sailors occasionally came ashore. 

But as I have said before, the casual intercourse made little perma- 
nent impression upon their culture. The use of firearms had become gen- 
eral, sailcloth or drilling had almost wholly replaced skins for the cover- 
ing of the summer tent, and tobacco, which they had formerly obtained 
by long and circuitous trade-routes from Siberia, had become plenty, but 
in other respects, their mode of living was practically what it had been 
before the advent of the whites. 

The Eskimo race, inhabiting the barren shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
and cut off from the more favorable regions south of them by the hostility 
of their Indian neighbors, have developed during their long isolation a 
culture which is remarkably uniform from Greenland to Alaska, and 
extraordinarily well adapted to their surroundings. In many respects, 
notably in the case of the sinew-backed bow, which I shall presently treat 
more in detail, the Eskimos of Point Barrow have, it seems to me, de- 
veloped this culture to the highest degree that could be reached under the 
conditions in which they lived. 

Let me first outline briefly the nature of their surroundings, and what 
resources were at their disposal, and then let me show some of the most 
striking examples of the way in which they have made the most of these 
resources. The country they inhabit is a rolling treeless tundra, never 
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thawing deeper than a foot or two below the surface; in summer, a swamp 
cut up with ponds and small streams, almost impassable on foot, in win- 
ter, a windswept snowy plain. There is no vegetation but grass and 
reindeer moss, low flowering plants and creeping ground willows; no store 
of useful minerals, only the pebbles of the beach. And the climate is 
as rigorous as the land is barren. For eight months of the year winter 
reigns, with temperatures continuing day after day of 20, 30 and even 50 
below zero, and frequent raging blizzards, when the wind may reach a 
velocity of even one hundred miles an hour. Ten months of the twelve, 
the sea is locked in ice, in winter piled up in the rugged ridges of the 
pack, but as spring advances opening more and more in temporary 
u leads" of open water, closing as the wind shifts. Even during the 
short season of open water, the pack ice is never far away, but stands 
ready to move in with the inshore wind. 

Yet in spite of the rigor of the climate and the barrenness of the 
land, these people managed to live and live in a high degree of comfort. 
Though there are no trees, the beach was strewn with abundant drift- 
wood, renewed year after year, coming from the Mackenzie and other 
large rivers to the eastward, and this furnished them with material for 
comfortable winter houses, for dog-sledges, and the framework of their 
skin boats, as well as fuel for cooking, and the pebbles supplied flint and 
slate for arrows, spears and knives, though most of this material was 
obtained by trading visits to their neighbors in more favored regions, as 
also was the iron they had learned to use in our time. 

But their greatest resource was the abundant animal life of the 
region, and pre-eminently the vast number of marine animals that 
swarmed in the surrounding ocean, and could be captured even in the 
dead of winter through cracks and " leads " in the ice. In the spring 
and autumn, thousands of ducks, geese and other water birds passed along 
the coast on their migrations, and many stayed to breed by the edges of 
the tundra pools, and before the advent of the murderous rifle, vast herds 
of reindeer wandered over the tundra, especially in the hilly inland 
country, which could be reached when winter made travelling with sledges 
possible. Here also were rivers full of whitefish and turbot, which could 
be caught through the ice. Fish in the sea were relatively scarce, though 
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in summer, whitefish and salmon could be caught in the shallow bays, 
and in winter, the little polar cod, caught through the sea ice, often served 
to keep the wolf from the door when other food was scarce. Seals, mainly 
of two species, the little ringed seal, and the great bearded seal, almost as 
large as walrus, swarmed in the ocean, while the walrus itself with its 
valuable ivory was abundant during the season of floating] ice. In spring, 
the mighty whales passed up the jcoast m the leads of open water, and 
white whales, too, were often seen in large schools. The polar bear 
roamed the ice fields, preying upon the seals, and packs of wolves followed 
the reindeer, while the white arctic fox was one of the commonest of ani- 
mals. All of these creatures contributed to furnish a livelihood to the 
Eskimos. Food and clothing, of course, were obtained exclusively from 
the animal kingdom, but animals also furnished weapons and tools, and 
oil for lighting and heating the house, while the bones of the large marine 
mammals were sometimes also used for building materials. So indis- 
pensable were the marine mammals to the Eskimos, indeed, that they 
were forced to inhabit the seashore, and never wandered far inland, ex- 
cept for a month or two in the winter, when parties camped in the hills 
to lay in a supply of deerskins for clothing and of frozen venison. 

And now to consider in detail some examples, of how these people 
utilized to the utmost these resources. Were I to undertake to give a 
complete account of all their ingenious contrivances, this paper would 
spread out immeasurably beyond the space at my disposal. I shall there- 
fore content myself with a few of the most striking examples. 

First, in regard to clothing: No other arctic people are so well pro- 
tected against the severity of the climate as the Eskimos, and in my 
opinion, the Eskimos of northwestern America were the most comfort- 
ably and elegantly clad of all their race. This is due to the fact that they 
were always able to obtain plenty of reindeer skins, which, I think, are 
absolutely the best material for cold weather clothing, an opinion which 
seems to be gaining ground among civilized people, to judge by the in- 
creasing number of reindeer coats that we see in the streets of Boston 
every winter. Reindeer skins are fairly durable, very soft and flexible, 
and astonishingly light in proportion to their warmth, and can be ob- 
tained in varying degrees of thickness, from the delicate fawn skin to 
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the heavy winter coat with hair two or three inches thick, suitable for 
different kinds of garments, while the different shades of brown and gray 
lend themselves to ornamental design. As prepared by the Point Barrow 
Eskimos, the skin side of these furs is like white chamois leather, and 
a new garment worn skin side out, as is often the case, is very attractive 
looking. 

Both sexes wear the familiar hooded Eskimo frock, confined by a 
belt, and close-fitting leg-coverings, but the man's frock reaches only to 
mid-thigh, and is cut off square at the bottom, while the woman's hangs 
down to the knees in rounded flaps in front and behind. A noticeable 
feature of the woman's frock is die fullness of the back, to make room 
for carrying an infant, who sits astride the mother's hips, and there is 
a sort of pouch in the hood at the nape of the neck to make room for the 
youngster's head. Even the little girl's frocks are made on this pattern, 
and, indeed, very small girls often do duty as nurses, and trot round with 
children on their backs, almost too big for them to carry. The man's 
leg-coverings end at the knee, where they are confined by a drawstring, 
and meet die knee-boots, but the woman's garment is all in one piece, a 
pair of tight fitting trousers ending in shoes. Two sets of garments 
are usually worji, especially in cold weather, the inner with the hairy 
side in, and the outer garments are often tastefully trimmed with 
borders of different colored dun, and fringes of various kinds of fur. 
Especially striking is the strip of wolf-skin which almost universally 
borders the hood, die long black and white hairs standing out like a halo 
round the face. While this looks like a mere ornament, the fringe of 
long hair is nevertheless a great protection to the face when walking 
against a frosty wind. 

Their footgear is worthy of particular attention, for it is far and 
away the best that has ever been contrived for use in such a climate. I 
speak from personal experience, because we all wore the native boots, 
and my feet were never more comfortable. Often in the winter, since 
I came back, I have wished for a pair of Eskimo shoes and stockings. 
There are various patterns of boots for different uses, but all agree in 
having a moccasin sole crimped up round the foot and kept from slipping 
out of shape by an ingenious arrangement of strings round the ankle. 
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The boot is worn over a stocking of soft reindeer fur, hair side in, while 
between the sole of the boot and the stocking— -and this, as far as I can 
learn, is an invention peculiar to the Eskimos of the northwest — is placed 
an elastic padding about half an inch thick of whale bone scraped into 
fine curled strips, which not only " imparts- the elastic tread of youth " 
in a manner far superior even to somebody's famous "heels of live 
rubber," but keeps out the severest cold, and absorbs the perspiration 
from the feet. Of course, these pads must often be taken out and dried. 
Dress boots for winter and for dry walking in summer have soles made 
of the skin of the small seal, with the hair and epidermis removed, making 
a leather that looks like light buff morocco, with uppers and legs of short- 
haired deerskin, usually in a very pretty pattern of brown and white 
stripes. For travelling on the sea ice, the boot soles are made of the 
undressed skin of the ringed seal, with the hair left on, but made up 
flesh side out, and the uppers are frequently of the same material with 
the hair out. When summer comes, and the tundra is a dripping sponge, 
and men and women are working in the boats, waterproof boots are a 
necessity, and these are made of a different material. For the uppers, 
the hair is skilfully shaved from the skin of the small seal, leaving the 
black epidermis intact, and this when soaked in oil resists the water for 
a long time. But whenever the epidermis wears off, a patch must be 
sewed on at once, for no amount of oil will keep the water from soaking 
through. These uppers are sewed with a very ingenious double seam, 
so contrived that no stitch makes a hole through both pieces of skin. The 
soles are made of heavy rawhide, cleaned of hair and epidermis and 
soaked in oil — the skin of the great bearded seal, the polar bear, or 
best of all, the white whale, which is a beautiful semitranslucent honey- 
colored material about an eighth of an inch thick, and wonderfully 
durable and waterproof when properly cared for. The women's water- 
proof boots, of course, reach to the waist, like a pair of "baptismal 
pants." These waterproof boots of the Eskimos of the northwest repre- 
sent the highest point in the development of this invention. No other 
Eskimos, as far as I can learn, ever reached such excellence in their 
manufacture. 

All this clothing, I may say, was sewed with thread made by shred- 
ding the dried back-sinews of the reindeer, and in former times they used 
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needles neatly made from splinters of the reindeer's fibula. Indeed, one 
of our friends in Utkiavwing told us that once when his boots gave out 
on the winter deer hunt, and there were no women in camp, he killed 
a deer, made thread from the sinew, needles from the bone, and with the 
fresh-killed skin, made himself a pair of serviceable buskins. Similar 
buskins, but made of dressed skins, are still often used in cold weather, 
especially with snowshoes. Being made of heavy winter deerskins, sole 
and all, they need no padding, being worn with the thick hair inside, and 
are very warm and comfortable, while their thickness keeps the thongs 
of the snowshoes from cutting the feet. They can not be used when the 
temperature is above zero, because the warmth of the foot soon melts 
the snow that sticks to them. 

A race entirely dependent for its subsistence on wild animals would 
naturally devote a large share of its power of invention to implements 
for their capture, and many of the contrivances devised for this purpose 
by the Point Barrow Eskimos deserve special description. The marine 
mammals were the chief object of their pursuit, and consequently their 
principal hunting implements were harpoons of various sorts. 

Their most striking invention was the loose-headed toggle-harpoon, 
a distinctly Eskimo contrivance, and found in some form throughout 
their entire range. The head of this weapon consists of an elongated 
conical body of bone or ivory, beveled away at the base to form a sharp 
barb, and fitted at the point with a sharp cutting blade, originally made 
of slate or chipped flint, but in later years always of metal. A socket in 
the base receives the end of the shaft, and through a transverse hole in 
the middle of the body passes the line of thong, forming a loop in 
which the head swings easily. When such a harpoon passes through 
the skin of die quarry, the animal's struggles at once detach the head, 
which turning at right angles to the strain of the line, acts like a tog- 
gle to prevent the withdrawal of the harpoon. That this head may un- 
ship more easily, in most forms of the weapon it is not fitted directly upon 
the shaft, but a loose rod of bone resting in a socket in the end of the 
pole intervenes. This loose shaft is secured frpm loss by a lanyard of 
thong. These toggle-heads were at first made wholly of bone, without 
the cutting blade, as is shown by an interesting series of old heads that 
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we collected at Point Barrow, where they had been preserved as heirlooms 
or amulets, and which shows the successive steps by which the modern 
elegantly shaped and effective head was developed from a crude bone 
weapon with a single barb. In the modern harpoon-head, the plane of 
the cutting blade is at right angles to that in which the head swings, so 
that the latter toggles across the wound instead of parallel to it. 

Three sizes of harpoon heads were used; a small one for the smaller 
seals, about three inches long, the large walrus harpoon, about five inches 
long, and the great whale harpoon, about ten or eleven inches in length. 
The shafts on which these heads were mounted were very cleverly adapted 
to their different purposes. The walrus was always pursued in the umiak 
or great skin boat, and harpooned in the water or on the cakes of floating 
ice, and the harpoon was always darted. Consequently, they used a 
stout pole of driftwood six feet in length, weighted at the end with a 
heavy ferule of bone or ivory, into which fitted the short loose shaft. A 
little knob of ivory set into the. pole just at the point of balance served 
as rest for the finger in throwing the spear. Attached to the head was 
a stout line cut from the hide of the walrus or the bearded seal, and some 
twenty-five or thirty feet in length, and to the end of this was fastened 
a float made of a whole sealskin inflated. When the head was fitted 
on the tip of the loose shaft, the line was brought down to the middle 
of the pole and hooked by means of a little loop of thong or sinew twine 
to a small projecting knob of ivory like the finger support. 

With harpoons rigged and a stout stone-headed lance or two ready 
at hand, the boat's crew paddled out among the cakes of floating ice 
until a herd of walrus was sighted asleep upon the floe. Then they 
cautiously paddled up as close as they could, and each man strove to fix 
his harpoon in a walrus before the clumsy beasts could tumble into the 
sea. The harpoon was poised in the right hand, with the forefinger 
resting against the finger support, and darted like a whaleman's " iron," 
the float and line being thrown overboard at the same time. When a 
walrus was struck, the head slipped off and toggled; the line detached 
itself from the catch, and left the shaft free to float away and be picked 
up. The sealskin float was now fastened to the walrus, and both served 
to show hrs whereabouts when he dived, and to " play " him like a hooked 
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fish until the hunters could paddle up and despatch him. In our time, 
the coup de grace was always given with a rifle ball. 

The same harpoon also served for hunting the bearded seal, and, I 
believe, the white whale, before the rifle came into use. 

A similar harpoon on a smaller scale served for the capture of seals 
swimming in open holes or leads in the ice, or when " hauled out " on the 
ice in spring. This was a light little spear, about six feet long, fitted 
with a long bayonet-shaped pick of ivory on the butt, and on it was 
mounted one of the little seal-harpoon heads attached to a slender line of 
seal thong some thirty yards long. There was no float, but the end 
of the line was held in the left hand, and the line itself was hitched 
round the shaft, which thus was never allowed to float away. While the 
hunter was travelling over the ice looking for holes of open water, the 
harpoon was not rigged till seals were seen, but the shaft was used as 
a staff, the pick serving like the spike of an alpenstock, and to test doubt- 
ful ice. In our time, this form of spear was used exclusively for re- 
trieving seals that had been shot in the water within darting distance 
from the edge of the ice. 

In the fall of the year, before the sea is completely closed by the 
pack, a single calm night is sufficient to cover all open water with young 
ice strong enough to support a man. In this young ice, the seals make 
their breathing holes, round holes an inch or two in diameter, and at 
these holes the natives used to watch for them, armed with a different 
pattern of harpoon. The wooden shaft, fitted with an ivory ice pick, 
was only about two feet long and carried a loose shaft of equal length, 
a slender rod of bone for thrusting down through the seal hole, bearing 
a togglehead and line of the usual pattern. With his feet raised up from 
the ice on a neat little three-legged wooden stool, just large enough to 
support him, the hunter squatted on his heels with a deerskin cloak over 
his shoulders, and there he waited, perfectly motionless, frequently for 
hours in the bitter cold for a seal to come to the particular hole that he 
was watching. To warn him of the approach of the seal, he had thrust 
into the hole a slender rod of ivory like a knitting needle. When this 
began to rise, pushed by the seal's nose, a quick thrust through the hole 
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did the work, and enlarging the hole with his ice pick, the hunter soon 
dragged out his game. Before proceeding to the last form of toggle- 
harpoon, that used in whaling, it will be of interest to treat in detail 
some other methods of capturing seals, considering the very great im- 
portance of this animal to the Eskimos. It might indeed be said that 
these Eskimos would never have been able to live and flourish as they 
did without an abundant supply of seals. The uses of this animal are 
as numerous and varied as those of the palm tree to the inhabitants of 
the tropics. The flesh was their staple food, the blubber furnished fuel 
and lubricant, while the skin served numberless purposes — clothing, boot 
soles, lines for harpoons, dog-harness, cord for all sorts of uses, twine 
for nets, bags for holding all sorts of things, even water, quivers for 
arrows, cases for bows, and the entrails, split and sewed together, were 
made into waterproof frocks to wear over the furs, and stretched on 
frames of light wood, served to glaze the windows of the winter house. 
In old times, the summer tent was covered with sealskins, and the sheath- 
ing of the kayak, or light one-man canoe, is still made of the skin of 
the smaller seal. Consequently, the methods of capturing these animals 
show the greatest variety and perhaps the highest degree of ingenuity 
of anything that these people undertook. 

During the short season of open water, and especially when the 
natives were travelling eastward in boats to hunt along the shore and 
trade with their eastern neighbors, seals were pursued in the kayak. In 
this hunt they did not use either of the kinds of harpoons already de- 
scribed, but each kayaker carried a set of three light darts, which he used 
with a throwing-stick or darting-board, a contrivance well known among 
other savage people. The dart was a slender shaft of wood about five 
feet long, capped with a ferule of bone into which fitted loosely a barbed 
bone arrowhead, attached to a line of braided sinew-twine. The other 
end of the line was attached to the shaft by a bridle so that when the 
head was detached the shaft would drag sidewise through the water. 
When the dart was mounted ready for use, the line was wrapped tighdy 
round the shaft. When a seal is struck with such a dart and dives, the 
head pulls out of the shaft, the line unwraps and drags the shaft cross- 
wise through the water. Like the walrus float, this drag hampers the 
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seal, and when all three darts have been thrown into him, he is soon 
exhausted. 

I have already described the seal hunting in the fall and early 
winter, but the great harvest of seals came in the middle of November 
when the sun sinks below the horizon for the beginning of the arctic night. 
Now begins the netting of seals, which is the most important fishing of 
the year, but which can be prosecuted with success only in the darkest 
nights. Indeed, the natives told us that even a bright aurora interfered 
with the work. At this season of the year, leads of open water are often 
formed parallel to the coast and frequently remain open for several days 
at a time. The natives are constantly reconnoitering the ice in search 
of such leads, and when one is found, nearly all the men in the village 
repair to it with their seal-nets. These nets are made of fine raw-hide 
thong cut from the skin of the smallest seal, and are about four yards 
long by three yards deep, with a fourteen-inch mesh. A place is sought 
where the ice is tolerably level and not too thick for about a hundred 
yards back from the lead, and here the nets are set, often a number of 
them close together, so that they hang like curtains under the ice and 
parallel to the edge of the open water. These nets are set in the fol- 
lowing ingenious fashion: Two small holes are cut through the ice the 
length of the net apart, and between them is cut a third hole large enough 
for a seal to be hauled up through it. A line with a plummet on the 
end is let down through one of the small holes, and is hooked up through 
the middle hole with a long slender pole of willow, often made 
of several pieces spliced together. The line is then detached 
from the plummet, and fastened to an upper corner of the net, 
and a second line is let down through the other small hole in 
the same way and made fast to the other upper corner. By 
pulling on these lines, the net is drawn down through the middle 
hole and stretched out under the ice, while a line at the middle 
serves to haul it up again. The end lines are but loosely made fast to 
lumps of ice, so that when a seal strikes the net nothing prevents his wrap- 
ping it round him in his struggles to escape. When the hunter, who is 
usually watching his net, thinks the seal is sufficiently entangled, he hauls 
him up through the large hole and sets the net again. The fishing begins 
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as soon as the twilight is wholly gone. Then the hunters begin to rattle 
on the ice with their ice picks, scratch with a little implement made of 
seal's claws mounted on a stick, or make some other gentle and continuous 
noise. This soon excites the well-known curiosity of the seals that are 
swimming about in the lead, and presently one dives under the ice and 
swims towards the sound,' which, of course, leads him directly into the 
net, now invisible in the dark water. On favorable nights, a great many 
seals were captured in this way. For instance, on the night of December 
2, 1882, the netters from Utkiavwing alone took at least one hundred 
seals. At this season of the year, the weather is often excessively cold, 
and the seals freeze stiff soon after they are taken from the net, so, if 
sufficient snow has fallen, they are stuck up like stakes, to keep them from 
being covered up and lost if the snow begins to drift. I once counted 
thirty seals, the catch of a single hunter, collected this way into one stack. 
The season for this kind of netting ends with the January gales, which 
close the leads permanently. Later in the season, the seals resort for air 
to very inconsiderable cracks among the hummocks, and nets are set hang- 
ing round such cracks, so that a seal cannot come to breathe without 
being caught. These nets are left hanging and visited every day or two. 

When the sun returns in the spring, and the ice is thick, there are 
frequendy to be found among the hummocks curious dome-shaped snow 
houses about six feet in diameter and two or three feet high, having a 
smooth round hole in the top and communicating with the water below. 
The natives call them iglus, " houses,' 1 and they look astonishingly like 
human handiwork, but each was built by a female seal and in it she brings 
forth her young. Here she stays till her young one is able to take to 
the water. Then the house becomes the resort of any young seals that 
may be in the neighborhood, and the hunter who finds such a " house " 
may capture one after another by stretching his net flat under the ice 
across the passage, and coming from time to time to haul it up through 
the hole. Finally, when the sea is open, these nets are set like stake-nets 
in favorable situations in the shoal bays and lagoons to catch the seals 
swimming along the shore. 

While the seal fishery furnishes the staples of everyday life, the 
pursuit of the great polar whale provided its luxuries. From this 
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enormous animal were obtained not only flesh and blubber, and the highly- 
prized " blackskin," but the great slabs of whalebone which served many 
useful purposes in their arts, and were their chief article of trade, while 
the hard bone of the jaw supplied the material for many implements, 
and especially to shoe the runners of die dog-sleighs. 

This fishing was carried on with great regularity and formality, and 
was accompanied by many superstitious and ceremonial observances. Be- 
fore proceeding to a description of the implements used in whaling and 
the way in which the fishing was carried on, let me say a few words about 
the " blackskin " mentioned just now. This Eskimo delicacy is the epi- 
dermis of the whale, which is about an inch thick and looks and feels 
very much like india rubber, though it is somewhat brittle. They are 
exceedingly fond of it, and eat it as we would sweetmeats, usually raw, 
though I fancy it must be rather insipid in this condition. When fried, 
however, it makes a very palatable dish, suggesting fried pig's feet. 

The white whalemen are in the habit of eating it, and usually fry 
it in the trypots, when they are " boiling out " blubber. It is also good 
pickled, like tripe. 

To return to our Eskimo whalemen. The whale was always pur- 
sued in the umiak or great open skin boat, which at Point Barrow was 
not a " woman's boat," as it is in Greenland. Indeed, women were, as 
a rule, excluded from the whaling umiaks, and the title of umialik, 
" owner of an umiak," was so indicative of wealth and position in the 
community that the first white men who came in contact with these 
Eskimos supposed it to mean "chief," and used it accordingly. The 
boat itself, though not differing essentially from those used by the 
Eskimos elsewhere, merits a description. It was still universally used at 
the time of our visit, but of late years I understand that it has been 
largely replaced by American-built whaleboats. It resembles very much 
in model the ordinary dory of our fishermen, having a narrow'Hat bottom, 
sharp at both ends, with flaring sides and considerable rake to stem and 
stern, and a strong sheer fore and aft. These boats were about thirty 
feet long, with a beam of five or six feet, and a depth of about two and 
a half feet, and were exceedingly light and buoyant, and fast when fully 
manned. Like the dory, such a boat is very " quick " in its motion, and 
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crank till its bearings are reached, but beyond that very stiff. The skele- 
ton of the boat was made of pieces of driftwood — it frequently took a 
man a long while to accumulate a sufficient quantity of suitable pieces — 
neatly worked out and smoothly finished, and ingeniously fastened to- 
gether with wooden pegs and lashings of sealthong and strips of whale- 
bone, so that there was considerable " give " to it when subjected to 
sudden shocks. Over this frame was stretched a covering made of the 
skins of the bearded seal or walrus, sewed together with the waterproof 
seam, and secured by a lashing over the gunwale. Six sealskins were 
needed to cover an ordinary umiak, and this cover was removed and 
carefully folded away when the boat was laid up for the winter. Such 
a boat as this, propelled by paddles and a pair or two of narrow-bladed 
oars, ingeniously slung in loops of thong in place of rowlocks, was used 
for travelling as well as hunting, and a square sail could be set when the 
wind was fair, but in whaling paddles alone were used. 

The Point Barrow Eskimos also used the universal Eskimo kayak, 
or one-man decked canoe, but they never attained anything like the skill 
of the Greenlanders in building or handling these craft. 

The whaling harpoon, unlike that used for walrus-hunting, was 
never darted, but thrust with both hands. The great togglehead was 
mounted on a heavy pole, eight or nine feet long, which had no loose 
shaft, but a loose foreshaft tapered off to a point of such a shape that 
the head would easily unship, and to the stout line were attached two or 
sometimes three inflated sealskin floats. Several harpoon heads with 
lines and floats attached were carried in each boat. To despatch the 
harpooned whale, they used a long lance with a beautifully chipped leaf- 
shaped head of flint, as big as the palm of one's hand. The boats carried 
regularly organized crews made up for the season during the winter and 
early spring — eight or ten people including the captain, who was always 
the owner and steered the boat, using a longer paddle than the rest. 

At a set day in mid-winter, all the umialiks who intended to engage 
in the spring fishing, carried all their gear to the village assembly house, 
and there it was consecrated by ceremonies of singing to the beat of the 
drums. ' 

I have spoken of the spring fishery. The whales were pursued only 
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during the spring migration to the north, for they passed too far off- 
shore on the return migration. From the middle of April to the end of 
June, easterly winds cause leads to open in the offshore ice, from time to 
time, and in these leads the whales are travelling north among the 
floating ice. To this open water the whaling crews repaired, dragging 
the boats on flat sleds over the rough shore ice, and here they camped in 
their boats till the migration was over. Everything had been put in the 
best of order, and every article that was to be used in whaling — harpoons, 
lances, paddles and even the timbers of the boats — had been scraped 
perfectly clean, for the whale is a very particular animal in their belief, 
and dirt will frighten him away. Nor must there be any hammering 
in the village, and when the boats are out no woman may sew. Amulets, 
too, were carried in each boat, the steersman and harpooner were decked 
with fillets from which dangled bits of crystal chipped into the shape of 
whales, and many had striped their faces with blacklead, as if for a 
festival. 

When a whale was sighted, the boats pushed off, with the great 
harpoon rigged and resting in a crotch of ivory fixed in the bow, and 
paddling up as close as possible when the whale rose to blow, the har- 
pooner made his thrust. Boat after boat rushed to the attack, and each 
strove, every time the whale came to the surface, to attach another pair 
of floats, until at last the whale could no longer drag them down, but, 
succumbing to their combined buoyancy, floated ready for the lance. 
When the dead whale was towed to the edge of the floe, the whole 
village flocked out to the spot, and slashing away at will, secured all they 
could of the spoils. It is needless to say that the attack often failed. 
Indeed, even in our time, when the boats carried iron harpoons, and 
even bomb-guns, two or three whales a season were a good catch. 

Their implements for the pursuit of land animals were equally well 
contrived, but space forbids my mentioning more than one or two. Of 
these, the most striking was the sinew-backed bow, which I have already 
mentioned, and which was perhaps the most ingenious of all their con- 
trivances. In their original home, wherever that may have been, the 
Eskimo had undoubtedly used the bow and arrow, but when they reached 
their present treeless abode, they found themselves with no better ma- 
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terial for bow making than the soft inelastic coniferous driftwood on the 
beach. To give this material the necessary strength and resilience, they 
strung along the back" of the bow cords of braided sinew twine, and from 
this gradually developed the complicated backing which made the bow of 
Point Barrow one of the most powerful in the world, able to drive a 
stone-headed arrow through the body of a polar bear, if it did not meet 
a bohe. This backing was always a continuous piece of three-ply braid 
of sinew, about the size of stout twine, and on a large bow — the bows 
were about four feet long— often about forty or fifty yards long. It 
was made as follows : An eye in one end of the cord was looped over 
one " nock " of the bow, and then laid up and down from nock to nock 
in long strands. After a certain number of these strands had been laid 
on, the cord wa9 fastened around the bow with a complicated hitch at 
about six inches from one end, carried back to a corresponding paint at 
the other end and there hitched, and then back and forth, hitched every 
time, in such a way that the shortest strands came to the top of the 
backing, which was thus made to grow thicker towards the middle of the 
bow, where the greatest strength and elasticity were needed. When 
enough strands had been laid on, they were divided into two equal parcels 
and twisted from the middle into two tight cables, thus greatly increasing 
the tension to be overcome in drawing the bow. This twisting was done 
by inserting between the strands a rod of ivory about four inches long 
with a hook on each end to keep it from slipping through. Bending this 
over till it meets the bow gives a half circle of twist to the cable. Then it 
is pulled through — like the handle of a vise — till the hook catches, and 
turned through another half-circle, and so on, till the cable is tight enough, 
when it is stopped with a lashing passed through it and round the handle 
of the bow, and the end of the cord is used to seize the whole securely 
to the bow. This seizing and the hitches served to incorporate the back- 
ing very thoroughly with the bow, thus equalizing the strain and prevent- 
ing the wood from cracking, like the winding on a fishing rod, and when 
the bowstring is drawn, all the longitudinal strands are stretched, thus 
adding their elasticity to that of the wood. 

With this bow were shot arrows with heads of chipped flint, some- 
times tipping a long barbed head of bone, which were used against the 
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polar bear, others with a bayonet-shaped ivory head, for large wildfowl, 
knobheaded arrows for small birds, and arrows specially intended for 
reindeer, sharp, slender points of reindeer antler, barbed on one side. 
This head was loose in the shaft, and when such an arrow was shot into 
a deer, the shaft would easily be shaken out, leaving the sharp barbed 
head to rankle in the wound. The wounded deer, they said, would 
" sleep once and die." A few men, too poor to buy rifles, still had their 
bows with full sets of arrows when we came to Point Barrow, but every 
boy had his little bow and bird arrows, often tipped with empty cartridge 
shells. 

Time remains for me to speak of but one more invention, and this 
is a very curious one. I had often read how various arctic peoples used 
to kill wolves by throwing out lumps of frozen blubber in which were 
hidden sharp rods of whalebone coiled up like a spring. When a wolf 
swallowed one of these, the story ran, the heat of his body thawed the 
frozen blubber, releasing the whalebone spring, which pierced his stomach 
and caused his death, but this had always seemed to me a " traveller's 
tale." My surprise, therefore, may be imagined when one day a native 
brought us a bundle of rods of whalebone, plainly old and showing signs 
of use, saying that they were for this very purpose, and explaining in 
detail how they were used in old times, before they obtained steel traps 
from the white men. They were seven stout rods of whalebone, about 
a foot long, and sharpened at each end. The natives showed us how 
one of these rods could be folded into the form of the letter Z, wrapped 
in blubber — whale's blubber wias the proper thing to use, they saict—and 
frozen solid. The wolf that swallowed one of these would not go far, 
they said. They had not lost the art of making these, even in our time, 
for two of the sets that we brought home were newly made after the an- 
cient pattern. Indeed, many of the people were skilled in the old arts, 
and chipped out flint arrows and spearheads which it was hard to tell 
from really ancient ones. All of their implements were finished with 
the greatest nicety. Spear and arrowheads were neady whipped with 
sinew or strips of whalebone, all woodwork was smoothly finished, and 
often painted red with ochre, while bone and ivory parts were filed to a 
polish, and often adorned with incised lines in conventional patterns, col- 
ored with soot or red ochre. 
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Such are a few of the most striking examples of the skill with which 
these people used to the best advantage their scanty resources. If I have 
dwelt mainly on their contrivances for hunting, it is because of the im- 
portance of these in furnishing them a means of subsistence. Did time 
and space allow, I could draw from their other arts many times this num- 
ber of striking examples of their inventive genius. 



Boston. 



John Murdoch. 



[The collection of Eskimo weapons brought here by Commander Peary, and placed 
in the Museum of Natural History in New York, is not more interesting than his col- 
lection of toys and carvings of miniature animals and human figures. These are so life- 
like that it is hard to realize that they were not made by civilized man; and they are 
finished with a nicety that would do credit to one possessed of all necessary tools. When 
the limited appliances of their makers are considered, the skill displayed and results 
obtained are nothing less than marvellous. — Ed.] 



WASHINGTON IN HIS RELATION TO THE NATIONAL 

IDEA 

THIS is the birthday of Washington. It would be idle for me to 
attempt to add another to the many well considered eulogies 
upon his character, and I am aware that it has become usual to 
make some application of his doctrines to problems of the present, but so 
far has this practice been carried that I am inclined to return to the con- 
sideration of the views of Washington in regard to the problems of his 
own day so as to exhibit him in a relation which, so far as I know, has not 
been worked out, but which has been suggested by studies which I have 
made in tracing the origin of what may be termed The National Idea. 
Hence I intend to invite your attention to Washington in his relation to 
the National Idea. I ask you to view him as the Father of the American 
Union; not in the sense of a concrete form of government, but as the 
author, the advocate, and in a material degree the expounder of the 
necessity and the advantages of a National Jurisdiction. 

He approached this position by slow stages, and by various routes, 
which I shall dwell upon separately. 

At the very moment when Franklin, then a well-seasoned man of 
forty-eight, was presenting his plan for the union of the Colonies, at Al- 
bany in 1754, Washington, a youth of twenty-two, was defending the 
stockade at Great Meadows against the armies of France. It was the 
third time he had penetrated the western wilderness; first as a lad of 
sixteen, the agent of Lord Fairfax — a simple surveyor carrying rod and 
chain ; secondly, at the age of nineteen, as the special messenger of Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie, to warn the intruding soldiers of King Louis to retire. 
He went a fourth time as a colonel of Virginia militia, and escaped the 
dangers and the shame of Braddock's fatal field. On each occasion he 
had observed, with the trained eye of an engineer and the unconscious 
prescience of a statesman, the physical features of the country — not in a 
narrow topographical sense, but in the enlarged relation of rivers and 
—Address before the New Jersey S. A. R. on Feb. 22, 1910. 
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streams to each other and the manner in which they cut through the 
mountain ranges. 

He kept, according to his habit, a careful journal, and twenty years 
before the Revolution made a report to the Virginia Legislature describ- 
ing the obstructions to be overcome from Cumberland, at the mouth of 
Will's Creek, to Georgetown. 

In 1770, he made another report, to the Governor of Maryland, 
comprehending the whole route from the Atlantic to the Ohio River at 
Pittsburg, by what became subsequently known as the Connellsville Route, 
contrasting it with the Susquehanna, and other connections, showing its 
superiority as to distance and facility of construction, and its " vast im- 
portance,' 9 to use his own words, " as a means of becoming the channel 
of conveyance of the extensive and valuable trade of a rising empire." 

He became the principal mover of a bill to empower an undertaking 
to connect the waters of the Ohio and the Potomac. To remove jeal- 
ousies he comprehended the River James. His plans, though meeting 
with opposition from short-sighted politics and contracted views, particu- 
larly on the part of Baltimore merchants, were in good train when he was 
called to the command of the army, and for nine years his attention was 
directed to far different objects. 

After the treaty of peace and the resignation of his commission, and 
before Indian hostilities had actually ceased, he returned to his favorite 
plan of uniting the East and the West, and mounting his horse he per- 
sonally explored, at the hazard of his life, all the present routes for con- 
necting the Eastern and Western States, in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. His tour embraced Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, the great valley of the Mohawk, the headwaters of the Sus- 
quehanna, the Ohio and Youghiogheny Rivers* returning by way of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah. "Prompted by these actual observations," 
as he states in a letter to the Marquis de Chastellux in 1784, " I could not 
help taking a more contemplative and extensive view of the vast inland 
navigation of the United States, and could not but be struck with the im- 
mense diffusion and importance of it, and with the goodness of that Provi- 
dence which has dealt his favors with so profuse a hand. Would to God 
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we may have wisdom enough to improve theml I shall not rest con- 
tented until I have explored the Western country and traversed those 
lines (or great part of them) which have given bounds to a new empire.' 9 

He extended his calculations to far-off Detroit, and exactly deter- 
mined its distance from the leading cities of the East. The advantages 
of a commercial union between the States and the certainty of vast indus- 
trial development in the immediate future were clearly seen. 

Of all the far-sighted men of his time, no one equalled Washington 
in the breadth and distinctness of his views. He had an eagle eye and a 
steadfast faith. One great thought was ever uppermost in his mind — 
the necessity of bonds, by " the cement of interest," and the removal of 
physical obstructions to the ease of communication. His military sagac- 
ity perceived the dangers of the situation. The flanks and rear of the 
United States were held by formidable foreign foes. Great Britain 
maintained a chain of military posts in the North and North-west ; France 
occupied the vast territory of Louisiana; Spain held in her grasp the 
mouths of the Mississippi. The ten new Western States for which the 
Continental Congress had provided in the celebrated Ordinance of 1787 
for the government of the territory northwest of the Ohio, stood, as it 
were, upon a pivot; " the touch of a feather would turn them any way." 

The settlers had looked down the Ohio and the Mississippi " be- 
cause they could glide gently down the stream, without reflecting upon the 
difficulties of the return voyage." We must secure these people, argued 
Washington, and secure them at once. We must open up lines of com- 
munication; we must fix the habit of intercourse with the East; we must 
bring their trade through our own borders to the sea; we must send in 
return the implements of husbandry and civilization over routes of our 
own construction. We must pursue a policy of internal improvements; 
we jnust establish an internal commerce of our own. When this result 
is accomplished, and the interests of the East and the West are solidified, 
the question of the possession of the mouths of the Mississippi can be 
easily dealt with. Until then discussion is dangerous. 

Such is the substance of his remarkable letters to Benjamin Harri- 
son, Governor of Virginia, to Jefferson and Madison. But Washington 
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was not an idle dreamer, he was an eminently practical man. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an act of the Virginia Legislature to incorporate a 
company to improve the navigation of the Potomac River. 

In 1784 he went to Annapolis in company with Lafayette and ob- 
tained a concurrent act of the Maryland Legislature. He became Presi- 
dent of the Potomac Company, and devoted himself earnestly to its work. 
He pressed upon Virginia and Maryland the necessity of a united appli- 
cation to the Legislature of Pennsylvania to co-operate in the construc- 
tion of the work between Cumberland and Pittsburg. He suggested the 
arguments to be uiged and the benefits to result, displaying at all times 
an extraordinary sagacity. Questions of conflicting jurisdiction and of 
State pride arose. After all that had been done and all that had been 
ventured, were national interests to be wrecked upon the rock of local 
jealousy? Was the splendid vision of an imperial future to become 
clouded to the eye of the prophet? Were petty differences and provin- 
cial councils to prevail? 

With infinite tact, Washington addressed himself to the removal of 
these. His efforts led to a meeting at Alexandria of commissioners ap- 
pointed by Maryland and Virginia to settle the navigation and juris- 
diction of Chesapeake Bay and the Rivers Potomac and Pocomoke. The 
commission adjourned to Mount Vernon, where, in the presence of Wash- 
ington, a compact was signed. The Mount Vernon Commission, as it 
has been called, after completing the task assigned to it, discussed other 
needed measures and recommended them to the action of the two assem- 
blies. Maryland turned to her sisters of the North and invited Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware to join. Virginia went further, and at the in- 
stance of Washington, appointed commissioners to meet such as should 
be appointed by the other States, " to take into consideration the trade of 
the United States," and " to consider how far a uniform system in com- 
mercial regulations may be necessary to their common interest and per- 
manent harmony." 

The Commissioners met. Only five States were represented. John 
Dickinson presided, and Alexander Hamilton wrote the address. As a 
trade convention the conference was a failure ; but it was the Annapolis 
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Convention — the Day Star of the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I have described one route by which Washington approached the Na- 
tional Idea. Let us turn to another. 

The lofty position which he occupied as the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army gave him extraordinary advantages as an observer. 
He was not slow to use them, and he had the talents and wisdom to im- 
prove them. He was conscious from the first of the defective powers so 
grudgingly bestowed upon the Continental Congress. He leaned not so 
much upon a broken reed, as upon a reed which had never been nourished 
by proper roots. He fought with an untempered and rudely-fashioned 
blade against the finest soldiery in Europe. The marvel is that he main- 
tained himself so well. He had not been in command one month before 
he became aware of the necessity for a Federal jurisdiction in judicial 
matters. Although only a soldier, he had brought to him for settlement 
disputes originating in conflicting claims as to prizes captured by 
privateers fitted out by different States. He had to act as Naval Secre- 
tary, and discharge the duties of an Admiralty judge. In repeated letters 
to Congress, one of them being written to Richard Henry Lee, he im- 
plored them to act promptly, and suggested a plan which was the first 
step toward the establishment of a National Judiciary. He had to deal 
with the variable tempers of various governors in various colonies, and 
break his way through a rank growth of prejudices, jealousies and short- 
comings. He had to contend with famine, poverty, sickness, and mutiny 
in the army; with the black treason of Arnold, and the Conway Cabal, 
with the intrigues of Congressmen and officers, with the inaction, and 
feebleness of what was miscalled a government. He endured the horrors 
of his situation with an uncomplaining fortitude; with the sublime strength 
of a regnant soul. "It is his erectness and persistency which attract 
me," wrote Thoreau. "A few simple deeds, with a dignified silence 
for a background, and that is all. He never fluctuated, nor lingered, nor 
stooped, nor swerved, but was nobly silent and assured." He saw, as 
no other man saw, the necessity for a stronger national government. 

When the war was at an end, it was perceived that the principal 
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powers which had been delegated to Congress related to operations of 
war, and were entirely unsuited to times of peace. Congress could send 
out and receive ambassadors, but could not command the means to pay 
our ministers at a foreign court. It could contract alliances, but could 
not raise money or men to give them vigor; could enter into treaties, but 
every State could break them with impunity; could institute courts for 
piracies and felonies on the high seas, but had no means to pay either 
judges or jurors. It could contract debts, but could not pay a dollar; 
could pledge the public faith, but could not redeem it. It could not raise 
any revenue, levy any tax, enforce any law, secure any right, or regulate 
any trade. In short, it could declare everything, but do nothing. Con- 
gress was at the mercy of the States, and had no resource except per- 
suasion. There was an utter want of coercive authority to carry into 
effect a Constitutional decree — that power to enforce obedience which 
jurists call the sanction of a law was lacking. The disobedient could not 
be punished. No fines could be imposed; no imprisonment be inflicted; 
no privileges be divested; no forfeitures be declared; no refractory of- 
ficers be suspended. The only way by which money could be raised was 
by requisitions upon the States, and compliance depended upon the patriot- 
ism and good nature of the various legislatures. Obedience was some- 
times tardy, resistance was sometimes defiant. Without an executive, 
without a judiciary, without a balance-wheel to control the violence of 
passion, the government, if such it could be called, was misshapen, palsied, 
and powerless. Every measure, however just, required the assent of 
nine States, and however urgent the necessity for immediate action, in- 
volved the fatal delay of debate in thirteen separate legislatures! The 
result was as might have been expected : the Union was but a rope of sand. 

The public debt amounted to $42,000,000, $8,000,000 of which 
were due to France and Holland, our generous allies at the darkest hour 
of struggle, and there was no power anywhere to redeem the national 
honor. Thousands of our best citizens, whose patriotism and bravery 
had saved the country, held the dishonored bills of the Continental Con- 
gress. The army, clamoring for pay, mutinous and sullen, threatened 
to open the floodgates of civil discord and deluge the land with blood. 
The navy, which, under Paul Jones, had proudly swept the seas, now 
cowered beneath the bold swoop of the corsairs of Algiers. Trade 
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languished, commerce was dead; rebellion reared its horrid crest in 
Massachusetts, and the Congress which had braved King, Lords and 
Commons, fled from Philadelphia to Princeton when insulted by a squad 
of mutineers commanded by a sergeant 1 Discord, despair, civil paralysis, 
bankruptcy, dishonor, ruin! 

The effect of such teachings in the harsh school of adversity upon 
the character of Washington were plainly manifest. He became the most 
national statesman of his time. The National Idea became predominant. 
Not Adams, nor Jefferson, nor Lee, nor Henry, nor Jay, nor Clinton, nor 
Wilson, nor Morris, nor Franklin, rose to the height or breadth of his 
conceptions. Hamilton had not yet climbed to his proud position as 
author of the Federalist, or as Secretary of the Treasury. Madison was 
but a promising statesman, but little known; but Washington was su- 
preme. He was known to every nation ; he was revered by every man. 
He threw the vast weight of his character, influence and experience into 
the scale, and wrote a series of remarkable letters to leading men in all 
parts of the country, which must be reckoned as the most powerful and 
persistent force in the formation of public sentiment in the direction of 
the Federal Constitution. He became an agitator for Union. 

On March 4, 1783, he wrote to Hamilton: " It is clearly my opin- 
ion, unless Congress have powers competent to all general purposes, 
that the distresses we have encountered, the expense we have incurred, 
and the blood we have spilt, will avail us nothing/' Again, he wrote, a 
few weeks later: " My wish to see the union of these States established 
upon liberal and permanent principles, and inclination to contribute my 
mite in pointing out the defects of the present Constitution, are equally 
great. All my private letters have teemed with these sentiments, and 
whenever this topic has been the subject of conversation, I have en- 
deavored to diffuse and enforce them." 

In a circular letter to the Governors of the States, he made a strong 
and eloquent public appeal for Union. He urged an indissoluble union 
of the States under one federal head; a regard to public justice; the adop- 
tion of a proper peace establishment; the importance of a pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the United States; forgetfulness 
of local prejudices and policies; mutual concessions and a sacrifice of in- 
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dividual advantages to the interest of the community. He also appealed 
powerfully to the army to support the principles of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to guard the honor, dignity and justice of the nation. 

To Benjamin Harrison, then Governor of Virginia, he wrote on 
the 1 8th of January, 1784: "The disinclination of the individual 
States to yield competent powers to Congress for the Federal Govern- 
ment, their unreasonable jealousy of that body and of one another, and 
the disposition which seems to pervade each, of being all-wise and all- 
powerful within itself, will, if there is not a change in the system, be our 
downfall as a nation. This is as clear to me as A B C, and I think we 
have opposed Great Britain and have arrived at the present state of peace 
and independence, to very little purpose if we cannot conquer our own 
prejudice." 

His soul rose in wrath at the indignity of the declaration on the part 
of foreigners that we were not sufficiently united as a nation. He 
plead for the vesting of more extensive and adequate powers in the 
sovereign of these United States. He declared that he had no fears of 
too great an extension of Federal powers, but " I have many and power- 
ful ones indeed, which predict the worst consequences, from a half- 
starved, limping government, that appears to be always moving upon 
crutches, and tottering at every step." 

To George Clinton, on the 25th of November, 1784, he wrote: 
" Internal dissensions, and jarring with neighbors, are not only produc- 
tive of mischievous consequences as respects ourselves, but have a tendency 
to lessen our national character and importance in the eyes of European 
powers. If anything can, this will expose us to their intriguing policies, 
and may shake the Union." 

To James McHenry, on the 2 2d of August, of the following year 
he wrote : " I have ever been a friend to adequate powers of Congress, 
without which it is evidence to me we never shall establish a national 
character, or be considered as on a respectable footing by the powers of 
Europe." 

How grandly and loftily he met the objection that some States might 
be more benefited than others by a commercial regulation : " The argu- 
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ment," said he, " will apply to every matter of general utility. We are 
either a united people under one head, and for Federal purposes, or we 
are thirteen independent sovereignties eternally counteracting each other." 
. . . " I confess to you candidly, that I can foresee no evil greater than 
disunion; than those unreasonable jealousies (I say unreasonable, because 
I would have a proper jealousy always awake, and the United States on 
the watch to prevent individual States from infracting the Constitution 
with impunity), which are continually poisoning our minds and filling 
them with imaginary evils for the prevention of real ones 1 " 

He wrote in the same strain to William Grayson. To James War- 
ren he declared : "In a word, the Confederacy appears to me to be 
little more than a shadow without the substance, and Congress a nugatory 
body, the ordinances being little attended to. To me it is a solecism in 
politics, indeed it is one of the most extraordinary things in nature, that 
we should confederate as a nation, and yet be afraid to give the rulers 
of that nation . . . sufficient powers to order and direct the affairs of 
the same. . . . The necessity of a controlling power is obvious; and why 
it should be withheld is beyond my comprehension." 

To Madison, on the 30th of November, 1785, he wrote: "We 
are either a united people, or we are not so. If the former, let us in all 
matters of general concern, act as a nation which has a national character 
to support; if we are not, let us no longer act a farce by pretending to it." 

To John Jay, on the 1st of August, 1786, he confessed: " I do not 
conceive we can exist long as a nation without having lodged somewhere 
a power, which will pervade the whole union in as energetic a manner as 
the authority of the State governments extends over the several States." 

To Henry Lee, on the 31st of October, in the same year, he ex- 
claims : " You talk, my good Sir, of employing influence to appease the 
present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not where that influence is to 
be found; or, if attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for the dis- 
orders. Influence is not government. Let us have a government by 
which our lives, liberties and properties will be secured, or let us know the 
worst at once." 
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Writing to Lafayette, on the 10th of May, 1786, he hailed with ap- 
proval the coming session of the Annapolis Convention, and spoke in 
proud terms of what had been done in the convention at Mount Vernon. 

Three months later, addressing the same illustrious companion in 
arms, he boldly prophesies: "However unimportant America may be 
considered at present, and however Britain may affect to despite her trade, 
there will assuredly come a day when this country will have some weight 
in the scale of empires." 

Providence had so decreed. Washington, putting aside his personal 
objections to attending the Federal Convention, which were based partly 
on ill-health, partly on his reluctance to re-enter public life, and partly 
on a dread of offending his old companions in arms in the Cincinnati, by 
answering another call while declining theirs, devoted himself to a 
careful study of the requirements of his task. He examined the principles 
of ancient and modern confederacies from the time of Lycian and 
Amphiotyonic Leagues to those of the Aulic Council and Imperial Cham- 
ber. Thus prepared he tranquilly faced his destiny. It was not unmean- 
ing prophecy when the sturdy Knox wrote on the 19th of March, 1787, 
" I take it for granted that, however reluctantly you may acquiesce, you 
will be constrained to accept the President's chair. Hence the proceed- 
ings of the Convention will be more immediately appropriated to you 
than to any other person. Were the Convention to propose only amend- 
ments and patchwork to the present defective confederation, your reputa- 
tion in a degree would suffer. But, were an energetic and judicious 
system to be proposed with your signature, it would be a circumstance 
highly honorable to your fame, in the judgment of the present and future 
ages, and doubly entitle you to the glorious republican epithet, the Father 
of your country." Seldom has a prediction been more literally fulfilled. 

In the debates of the Convention Washington took no part. As its 
President, it was not his place to do so; besides, his gifts were not those 
of the orator. But Gouverneur Morris has told us that just before there 
were enough members present to form a quorum, Washington, standing 
self-collected in the midst of them, his countenance more than usually 
solemn, his eyes seems to look into futurity, said: " It is too probable 
that no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful 
conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the people, we offer what we 
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ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work? Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair; the event is in 
the hands of God. 9 ' 

After four months of labor the great work was done. In trans- 
mitting the finished Constitution to the consideration of Congress, Wash- 
ington wrote: " In all our deliberations on this subject we kept steadily 
in view that which appears to us the greatest interest of every true Amer- 
ican, the consolidation of our union, in which is involved our prosperity, 
felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence/ 9 

Thus ever did he uphold the National Idea. 

Fancy the exultation of the moment, when, on the 1st of June, 
1789, he signed the very first of the Acts of Congress— An Act to 
regulate the Time and Manner of Administering Certain Oaths — by 
which it was provided that the President, members and Secretary of the 
Senate, and the members and Clerk of the House of Representatives; 
the members of State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers 
of the several States, and all officers of the United States, should be 
sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, which, by Article 
VI, " shall be the Supreme Law of the Land ; and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or Laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 99 

Here was Federal Supremacy at last; the goal of all his efforts, the 
summit of his patriotism. 

His acts as President were governed by the same thought. No 
sovereign in Europe equalled him in dignity. The official head of a 
newly-born Republic, he exacted and received the respect due to a nation. 
He made the Minister of France understand that the government of the 
United States was to be treated with due formality. His foreign policy 
was so broad, so national, so thoroughly American, that for a long time 
those who had not shaken off colonial prejudices were unable to compre- 
hend it. Even before he was chosen President he wrote to Sir Edward 
Newnham : " I hope the United States of America will be able to keep 
disengaged from the labyrinth of European politics and wars, and that 
before long they will, by the adoption of a good national government, 
have become respectable in the eyes of the world, so that none of the 
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maritime powers, especially none of those who hold possessions in the 
new world or the West Indies, shall presume to treat them with con- 
tempt. It should be the policy of the United States to administer to 
their wants without being, engaged in their quarrels. And it is not in the 
power of the proudest and most polite people on earth to prevent us from 
becoming a great, respectable and a commercial nation if we shall con- 
tinue united and faithful to ourselves." 

He never swerved from this policy. He listened to the roarings of 
the British Lion and to the frantic ravings of the Jacobins with equal 
indifference. While men like Jefferson were caught up and tossed about 
by the bloody billows of the French Revolution, he never lost his com- 
posure or was driven from his policy of neutrality, even in the wildest 
moments of the storm. In the midst of cries of " Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity," of debts of gratitude to France and of base truckling to 
England, his mind never lost its sanity or his soul its divine calm. He 
stood like the peak of Teneriffe amid die raging of the sea. His attitude 
and his example have proclaimed to the world for all time to come : We 
must not meddle with foreign politics. Foreign nations shall not be per- 
mitted to intrigue in ours. We are an independent nation and we intend 
to remain so. To his countrymen he said: "Beware of entangling 
foreign alliances/' To foreigners, in effect he said — if I may be per- 
mitted to translate roughly — " hands off and stand back — this continent 
belongs to America." His most precious legacies to the people are the 
Neutrality Proclamation and the Farewell Address. 

As an historic figure connected with the rise of a nation, neither in 
ancient nor modern times has there been one to whom the world will look 
as his equal. In the movement of events, Washington as a liberator, 
enlarging the rights and powers of his countrymen, as the creator and 
protector of their civil liberties, will always stand alone. His fame will 
grow from age to age, because the people whom he led are destined to 
become the mightiest nation of the earth, not alone because of their 
boundless territory and inexhaustible resources, but because of moral 
worth and civic virtue. 

Thy sun has risen and shall not set 

Upon thy day divine; 
Ages on unborn ages yet, 
America 1 are thine 1 
Philadelphia. Hampton L. Carson. 



AN OLD NEW ENGLAND LANE 

THEY tell me of the wondrous grace 
Beneath a foreign sky; 
Of lovely sea, and mountain place, 
Or vales that charm the eye; 
Of snowy Alps, and storied Rhine 

Whose beauties never wane — 
But dearer to this heart of mine 
An old New England lane! 

Above the lichened fence of stone, 

Through mossy meadow bars, 
With nodding graces all their own 

Soft shine the aster stars; 
And everywhere the chicory blue 

That gardeners disdain — 
Its bits of heaven with azure strew 

An old New England lane. 

Enchantment lures at every turn, 

New vistas win the eye; 
See, see how bright the sumacs burn 

Beneath the autumn sky! 
Ay, every color, every scent, 

And many a soft refrain 
It keeps to fill us with content, 

An old New England lane. 

T is rare to see at dewy morn, 

And lovely too at noon; 
And when, the autumn day outworn, 

Slow mounts the silver moon, 
How sweet the twilight odors fare, 

The sense-enthralling train 1 
To sing its praise I hardly dare— 

An old New England lane. 
273 
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Wc wander not with weary feet, 

The heart is full of song 
And gladder grows its loyal beat, 

While rarer fancies throng. 
In all the world the eye cannot 

A richer harvest gain: 
And once beheld *t is ne'er forgot, 

An old New England lane. 

Samuel Minturn Peck, 
Transcript, Boston. 
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IMAGINATION IN HISTORY 

(Concluded) 

THE basis of history is human nature, the expression of human 
nature is through history, whether scientific or literary or ju- 
dicial or imagnative; and therefore history must include the 
study of persons. Plato makes a rhetorician tell Socrates that when he 
went to Sparta the people " required me to lecture them on genealogies, 
and when I began to discourse to them on this subject they would hardly 
allow me to make an end." This interest in one's forbears is one of the 
sanest applications of the human mind, especially inasmuch as we know 
our ancestors pretty well and our posterity not at all. But though you can 
study the succession of human character only by looking backward, you 
have the advantage of seeing many historical dramas clear to the last 
act. We know the past better in some ways than did the men and wo- 
men of the past, who could not see the results of their own action. At 
every turn imagination comes in: everywhere we get beyond what Dr. 
Donne called "those unconcerting things — matters of fact." Facts 
are useful as giving a key to character. That James I never washed 
his hands is a sociological fact not so shocking to that age as to this; that 
James I. wrangled with the Puritans at Hampton Court is a fact which 
illuminates his whole make-up, explains his quarrel with Parliament, 
accounts for the Mayflower Company. 

A little imagination helps one to sympathize with the great men of 
the past; to understand the limitations of their surroundings. Against 
the habit of pulling down national heroes there is a visible reaction. 
Horace Walpole in his Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King 
Richard III was one of the first to go into the interesting pursuit of 
revising the judgment of mankind on a supposed scoundrel. That has 
been the favorite task of Froude, who may be said to have chiselled for 
himself, out of a block of very seamy marble, a new statue of Henry 
VIII. The book of a well-known military critic upon Napoleon brought 
from one of his legal friends in Boston the comment " I never knew be- 
fore that John Ropes was a good criminal lawyer." Edmund Andros 

*75 
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has his apologists; Aaron Burr his defenders; somebody has adduced 
evidence that Benedict Arnold was a misunderstood patriot. 

Whether saints militant or sinners errant, great men confuse all 
the categories of the scientific historian. Tolstoy may look upon them 
as merely the foam on the top of a vast billow, but, in a world of human 
nature in which the sternest critics have not been able entirely to banish 
free will, a great man is a dynamic influence ; Louis XIV delays the ad- 
justment of Europe for two centuries; and Napoleon catches up the two 
hundred years and completes the national development in a decade. 
Perhaps nobody is indispensable in history, but it is easy to see in the 
career of Zwingli and Calvin that without Luther the German Refor- 
mation would have failed. If George Washington had been shot at 
Braddock's Field, the English colonies in North America might have 
remained English for another half-century. Without Abraham Lincoln 
the rivalry of North and South would have gone ori indefinitely. Great 
hien perhaps do not make history; they are never greater than the 
country through which they work, but they concentrate history, reflect 
it, exemplify it, alter it. Great men have some power to accomplish 
things; they are the spokesmen of national purpose; they at least suppose 
themselves to be re-making the world, and no strictly scientific statement 
can account for great men or measure their influence. 

At every turn, whether you consider the field of the historian, the 
scope of history, the historical method or the purpose of history, one 
finds this impotence of facts taken by themselves, this infusion of a 
shadowy something which may be called sentiment, or the ideal, or 
spirit, or imagination. Hence numerous efforts to teach history outside 
of facts. Either mankind loved to drape a few facts with robes of im- 
agination, in myths which doubtless preserve some history, like flies 
in the amber, and are historical materials only so far as they reveal the 
things that people liked to believe. The modern world is not without 
its myths ; to be descended from gods is a distinction which the Emperor 
of Japan to this day insists upon as his. 

American history, on its controversial side, has been enriched by 
several distinct attempts to manufacture myths to order. The first of 
these might be called the worship of the Pilgrim Fathers: it is the ascrip- 
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tion to a band of men and women, who represented a splendid cause and 
were pioneers in a magnificent historical pageant, of virtues which are in 
fact possessed only by their descendants. My ancestor, Stephen Hart, 
helped to settle Cambridge, and later was one of the fundamental or- 
derers of the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut; but in the Pequot 
War he massacred Indian women and children mercilessly. I take no 
responsibility for his acts; I refer the case to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

A similiar myth causes the exaltation of the Southern Cavalier, 
who was a personage about as infrequent in Virginia as in New York; 
it is at least remarkable that few of the great Virginia families of the 
nineteenth century can show a Cavalier lineage: neither the Jeffersons, 
nor Madisons, Monroes, Marshalls, Carters, Carys nor Bryans trace un- 
doubted descent from one of the bearers o£ the love-locks. 

In many ways the most interesting of the American myths is that 
which has clustered about Marcus Whitman and which was resolved 
into its elementary gases by our late colleague, Edward G. Bourne, a 
scholar eminent in both constructive and destructive critical spirit.* 
Quite different in kind is the George Washington myth, "popular de- 
lusion chiefly due to Mason L. Weems, who with unwinking inaccuracy 
sets himself forth as * formerly Rector of Mount Vernon Parish.' " 
Weems has never been properly understood by the American public; he 
landed himself among the immortals by writing what is substantially a 
romance — a kind of patriotic Sanford and Merton—not intended to 
give information about George Washigton, but to suggest virtuous con- 
duct to young Americans. Who but an expert performer upon the im- 
agination could personify Washington's father on the boy's refusal to 
divide a fine large apple with his brothers and sisters: "George looked 
in silence on the wide wilderness of fruit. He marked the busy humming 
bees, and heard the gay notes of birds; then lifting his eyes filled with 
shiqing moisture to his father, he softly said, c Well, Pa, only forgive 
me this time; and see if I ever be so stingy any more.'" Human na- 
ture rebels at this attempt to make a prig out of a youth who was prob- 
ably more likely to steal apples than to divide them. 

* Still, there are some of us who venture to believe in Whitman in spite of Mr. 
Bourne.— [Ed.] 
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Andrew Lang, in his essay on History as she ought to be Wrote, 
roundly asserts: 

Historians jump, like Froude, into a sea of Mss. and 
bring up a book of absorbing interest. ... Or they pore 
over their work with a patent double-million magnifying pair 
of spectacles, and never produce anything worth looking at. 
Of the two maladies, give me Froude's disease. Measles is 
better than paralysis. 

Quite the contrary is the view of Bishop Stubbs: 

I would almost rather that boys were attracted by the 
reading of Ivanhoe and the Talisman, bodes which do not 
pretend to be true, and are full of strange misrepresentations 
of manners and thought, than by a serious History composed 
with a view to the picturesque only or mainly. . . . Our 
real education in History must not be less precise or severe 
than the discipline of language or of natural science. 

There is perhaps a middle way between measles and paralysis: 
something may be done making real history attractive. A century ago 
one William Butler, teacher in a girls' school, conceived the idea of 
harnessing Clio to the go-cart of female education and he wrote a 
book entitled Arithmetical Questions, of which the purpose was to in- 
fuse the mind with lofty examples while it was wrestling with mathe- 
matical problems. Here is an example: 

No. 201. Female Patriotism. The generous exer- 
tions of the American daughters of liberty in Philadelphia, and 
the neighborhood, to assist the continental soldiers, in the war 
with England, are mentioned with deserved approbation by 
Dr. Gordon. Desirous of sharing with the gentlemen of 
America in the splendors of patriotism, and aspiring to the 
honour of giving the army some public mark of the esteem 
they entertained of their virtue, they formed a female associ- 
ation, and collected subscriptions for this purpose. Their 
donations, says the historian, purchased a sufficient quantity of 
cloth, and their hands made the same into two thousand one 
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hundred and seven shirts, which were delivered to the person 
appointed to receive them by General Washington. . . . 
Supposing each shirt contained 3 yards and 1-4, how many 
pieces, each consisting of 25 yards and 1-2, must the American 
ladies have purchased, to have accomplished their patriotic 
purpose? Ans. 268 pieces, 13 yards 3-4. 

Picturesque history, as distinguished from dull history on the one 
side and dramatic history on the other, may be interpreted by the word 
itself: it is the attempt of the historical writer to write so that his 
readers may see what he describes. A remarkable example is Froude's 
account of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots: 

The tables and forms had been removed, and a great 
wood fire was blazing in the chimney. At the upper end of 
the hall, above the fireplace, but near it, stood the scaffold, 
twelve feet square and two feet and a half high. It was 
covered with black cloth ; a low rail ran round it covered with 
black cloth also, and the Sheriff's guard of halberdiers were 
ranged on the floor below on the four sides to keep off the crowd. 
On the scaffold was the block, black like the rest; a square 
black cushion was placed behind it, and behind the cushion a 
black chair; on the right were two other chairs for the Earls. 
The axe leant against the rail, and two masked figures stood 
like mutes on either side at the back. The Queen of Scots 
as she swept in seemed as if coming to take a part in some 
solemn pageant. Not a muscle of her face could be seen to 
quiver; she ascended the scaffold with absolute composure, 
looked round her smiling, and sat down. . . . One of her 
ladies handed her a pair of crimson sleeves, with which she 
hastily covered her arms; and thus she stood on the black 
scaffold with the black figures all round her, blood-red from 
head to foot. 

This is certainly a wonderful word picture. You can see the stair- 
way and the hall and the scaffold — and the blood-red queen. Perhaps 
there is too much of the 
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" I've measured it from side to side 
Just three feet long and two feet wide." 

And the extract reveals one of the dangers and the mischiefs of pic- 
turesque writing. Where is there historical proof that she was dad in 
41 blood-red " ? The source says " red," of which there are many shades. 
Froude, like many picturesque writers, had no objection to adding a 
few details to make the picture more striking — details which so far as 
historical truth is concerned are nothing but the diamonds on the 
stomacher of the wife of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Even the most scrupulous picturesque historian leaves in the mind 
the impression of constant excitement. Indians were not always scalp- 
ing nor Cossacks burning villages. The heroic, the startling, the ex- 
traordinary are fairly the prize of the historian, who must always seek 
to sound the depths and measure the heights of national life; but 
history includes also the ordinary commonplace experiences of mankind; 
hence economic and social history have made a place for themselves 
alongside the narratives of political events. 

As for the pictile arts of style, it is a great thing truly to represent 
past times; to make us see the people as they were; to sit with our cold 
feet in the dirty rushes which covered tjie floor of the Tudor noble- 
man's hall; to march with the Parisian mob from Versailles escorting 
the captive royal family; but that is only an adornment for history. It 
is like learning our Louis XIII from the Rubens pictures in the Louvre. 

Most picturesque history is simply what Hume decried — an effort 
to combine confused memories into an image of the truth. Mere pic- 
turesqueness is not imagination at all, but a realism which is the less 
satisfactory because no historian can photograph the multiplicity of 
details, he must always sketch and give broad effects. The simply 
picturesque writer is simply an impressionist. 

Of the different types of historical writing which have been de- 
scribed — the fraudulent, the scientific, and the picturesque — none seems 
to reach to the high towers of the mind. It was all very well for Ranke 
to begin his lectures: "I will simply tell you how it was." Did not 
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his students really get " how it was " as seen through the mind of Ranke? 
The dictum that history must be objective, that it consists in a proper 
marshalling of facts, leaves out? of account the varieties of humanity in 
historical characters and in historical writers. What a man does is 
conditioned by the make-up of hisf mind; by what he thinks about what 
he does; and in addition the reader's judgment is affected by the mental 
peculiarities of the historian who describes that mental process. 

Here is the opportunity for the great historian. Real, vital history 
is not simply a condensation of facts, it is transmutation of the lifeless 
lead of the annals into the shining gold of the historian. Far above 
the picturesque in history, which is only the art of assembling striking 
details, is the dramatic in history, which is breathing the breath of life 
into the men of bygone times. It is an art which stands alongside that 
of the painter, the sculptor, and the architect; which puts the great 
historian parallel with the philosopher, the seer, and the poet. This 
essential in the writing of history, this power to assemble the dry bones 
and to make them live, is nothing more nor less than imagination. 

Nor is imagination the exclusive property of the artist or author. 
It is the quality which most of the captains of industry nowadays possess 
in marked degree. The successful business man is he who can, in his 
own mind, reproduce the thoughts of his fellow men so as to foresee 
their demands. Any commercial traveller will tell you that a man must 
understand human nature in order to sell a bill of goods. The chief 
quality of a 1 great statesman is the power to understand the aspirations 
of a nation and to provide for desires that are as yet felt hazily. For 
example, the Duke of Wellington and George Washington were very 
much alike in mental make-up; both passed for matter-otf-fadt, un- 
emotional men but in reality they both had an astonishing insight. 
They knew what soldiers would do ; they guessed what the enemy would 
do or leave undone; they understood what their countrymen longed for, 
expected, and would sustain. 

For imagination as applied to narration, in the selection of facts 
presumably true, in their arrangement and statement with simplicity 
and charm, take an instance from an American writer once read by 
school-boys — now too little regarded — John Lathrop Motley, whose 
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chief fault was the consciousness that he was writing a sort of prompt- 
book of history, where the characters were to appear at their cue and 
to impress the world with their greatness. Take for example his account 
of the memorable battle of Lepanto: 

A courier, despatched post haste to Spain, bore the glori- 
ous news, together with the sacred standard of the Prophet, 
the holy of holies, inscribed with the name of Allah twenty- 
eight thousand nine hundred times, always kept in Mecca 
during peace, and never since the conquest of Constantinople 
lost in battle before. The King was at vespers in the Escorial. 
Entering the sacred precincts, breathless, travel-stained, <ex- 
cited, the messenger found Philip impassable a$ marble to the 
wondrous news. Not a muscle of the royal visage was moved, 
not a syllable escaped the royal lips, save a brief order to the 
clergy to continue the interrupted vespers. When the service 
had been methodically concluded, the King made known the in- 
telligence and requested a Te Deum. 

In this paraphrase of an original Spanish narrative, you sec how 
the author brings out his king into the foot-lights; how the other char- 
acters step back so as not to disturb the unity of the moment. It is 
dramatic, it is effective, it is also historical. 

The same qualities of dramatic vigor, of power to seize men and 
things and group together those that belong together, to describe men in 
their habits, to separate them from other men, belong also to Tacitus, 
who has been conspicuously a model of conciseness in style, but abounds 
also in a sense of progress, of movement of a dramatic combination of 
history. How genuinely dramatic his comment on his own narrative of 
Nero's crimes: 

If I were telling of foreign wars, and of men dying for 
their country in ways thus like each other, I should even so 
be surfeited, and expect my readers to feel weariness and dis- 
gust at this long sad tale of citizens coming, however nobly, 
to their end; but the story of all this servile endurance, all this 
blood wasted wantonly at home, wears out the mind and 
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wrings the soul with melancholy. Nor can I ask my readers 
to accept any other plea than this — that I cannot blame the 
men who perished thus ingloriously. For these things came of 
the wrath of the Gods against Rome — a wrath that may not 
be passed over. 

No discussion of imagination in history could be complete without 
that most striking example of the imaginative historian — Macaulay. 
There are fashions in history as in other matters. Hume was read at 
one time, and felt that his work must be a great one for the " Best 
Seller's" reason, because "Notwithstanding this variety of winds and 
seasons, to which my writings had been exposed, they had still been 
making such advances, that the copy-money given me by the book-sellers, 
much exceeded anything formerly known in England. I was become 
not only independent, but opulent." Macaulay has been in and out of 
fashion several times: the scientific historians find him unreal; the dull 
writers think him meretricious, but one thing is certain — you may get 
history from Gardiner or Stubbs or Bancroft, but in reading Macaulay 
you get Macaulay. He puts into every page his own experience of life; 
he moves forward and backward; everywhere he finds comparisons, 
allusions, parallels, categories. Take for instance his judgment of 
Cromwell : 

The Cavaliers could scarcely refrain from wishing that 
one who had done so much to raise the fame of the nation 
had been a legitimate King; and the Republicans were forced 
to own that the tyrant suffered none but himself to wrong his 
country, and that, if he had robbed her of liberty, he had at 
least given her glory in exchange. After half a century during 
which England had been of scarcely more weight in European 
politics than Venice or Saxony, she at once became the most 
formidable power in the world. . . . The Huguenots of 
Languedoc, the shepherds who, in the hamlets of the Alps, 
professed a Protestantism older than that of Augsburg, were, 
secured from oppression by the mere terror of his great name. 

The arousing style, the prodigality of knowledge, the real interest 
in, acquaintance with, and love for, historical characters (though he 
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may have misjudged them as we misjudge our acquaintances) com- 
bine to put Macaulay in the front rank of the world's historians. He 
is great because of his dramatic power; his people are all taking a part 
in a mighty movement; one after another speaks his lines, telling us 
himself why he is on the stage, or by indirection making us aware of 
his assignment. 

Above that dramatic instinct which links Macaulay with Shakes- 
peare and Hawthorne, there is an even higher quality which the greatest 
historians have hardly reached, the power of insight, the capacity not 
only to discern the character of men, and the capacity of mankind, but 
to see whither a people is tending. Far be it from the historian to 
prophesy. That fountain of wisdom, James Bryce, has shown how two 
men as oracular as Alexander Hamilton and Alexander de Tocqueville 
saw dangers impending to the American commonwealth which never 
took effect, and entirely overlooked the most serious threats to national 
existence and greatness. When Edward A. Freeman in 1863 wrote a 
History of Federal Government down ten the Disruption of the United 
States, he reminded the world that it is the historian's business to deal 
with the past rather than the future. One eminent man of our time, 
Lamprecht, has set himself distinctly to interpret the whole process of 
history, and even he, the strongest modern advocate of a study of the 
many rather than the few, of searching for a basis of history in race- 
experiences rather than in individuals, even he exuberantly declares 
that with 

youthful feelings of anticipation, with' an ecstatic presentiment 
of dimly felt combinations, are the portals of a new epoch 
entered. Science becomes a prophecy, philosophy turns to 
poetical metaphysics. . . . The advance step in all this was 
a clearer view of the vast combinations of the phenomena of 
the mass-psyche — an advance which brought one to describe 
vital points poetically, in part or wholly so. 

To understand great men, to reveal them to later generations, re- 
quires a spirit of divination and foresight and of dwelling upon large 
things. Almost all critics acknowledge that the first of American his- 
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torians is Francis Parkman, and the insight of that quiet, unassuming 
man, whose connection with public men and the management of states 
was very limited, is due chiefly to his power to see the drama in human 
life. Here is what (in his autobiographical fragment) he says of his 
own work: 

Before the end of my Sophomore year my various schemes 
had crystallized into a plan of writing the story of what was 
then known as the " Old French War " — that is, the war that 
ended in the conquest of Canada — for here, as it seemed to 
me, the forest drama was more stirring and the forest stage 
more thronged with appropriate actors than in any other pas- 
sage of our history. . . . My theme fascinated me, and I 
was haunted with wilderness images day and night. 

A single extract from Parkman will show how far he was able to 
achieve his great plan: 

Saussaye anchored in a harbor on the east side of Mount 
Desert. The jet-black shade betwixt crags and sea, the pines 
along the cliff, pencilled against the fiery sunset, the dreamy 
slumber of distant mountains bathed in shadowy purple, such 
is the scene that in this our day greets the wandering ar- 
tist. . . . Perhaps they then greeted the adventurous 
Frenchman. Peace on the wilderness; peace on the sea. Was 
there peace in this missionary bark, pioneer of Christianity 
and civilization? Far from it. A rabble of angry sailors 
clamored on her deck, ready to mutiny over the terms of their 
engagement. . . . The company, however, went ashore, 
raised a cross, heard mass, and named the place St. Savior. 

Here are the elements of true imaginary history: the setting 
sketched with a few bold strokes, the personality, the event, the relation 
to the conquest of a new world. Few writers have ever established 
such sympathy and understanding between themselves and the person- 
ality of men whom they never saw. 

I have said that it needs a seer to comprehend a statesman; in the 
same way it needs a poet to comprehend a seer. It is hard to find any- 
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where a clearer statement of the perplexities and the broad reach of 
history than Wordsworth's Convention of Cintr*: 

The history of all ages; tumults after tumults; wars, 
foreign or civil, with short or no breathing spaces, from gen- 
eration to generation; war»— -why and wherefore? yet with 
courage, with perseverance, with self-sacrifice, with enthusi- 
asm. . . . The visible and familiar occurrences of daily 
life in every town and village; the patient curiosity and con- 
tagious acclamations of the multitude in the streets of the city 
and within the walls of the theatre; a procession, or a rural 
dance; a hunting, or a horse-race; a flood, or a fire; rejoicing 
and ringing of bells for an unexpected gift of good fortune, 
or the coming of a foolish heir to his estate. 

Let us now hear the conclusion of the whole matter. The danger of 
the historian is in imagination, that is, in the kind of imagination which 
inverts details or seizes upon the unimportant ones, or combines them 
into pictures which are but the outside; which tell us nothing of the stir 
and movement of human souls, the clash of human wills, of the think- 
ing of national thoughts. There is another kind of imagination which 
works from within outward; which makes the reader see, as the his- 
torian sees, the real characters of men; which divines their motives; 
which, allowing for human weaknesses and for the pressure of adverse 
circumstances, informs us whether this or that man, this or that people, 
this or that age, this or that standard has carried forward civilization, 
opened wide the gates for thought, liberated souls. There is no great 
history without large imagination, any more than there is painting, or, 
for that matter, scientific discovery. Of all the writers of time not one 
has more clearly seen this task of the historian than the American sage 
Emerson : 

You shall make me feel what periods you have lived. A 
man shall be the Temple of Fame. ... I shall find in him 
the Foreworld; in his childhood the Age of Gold; the Apples 
of Knowledge, the Argonautic Expedition, the calling of 
Abraham, the building of the Temple, the Advent of Christ, 
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Dark Ages, the Revival of Letters, the Reformation, the dis- 
covery of new lands, the opening of new sciences and new 
regions in man. He shall be the priest of Pan, and bring with 
him into humble cottages the blessing of the morning stars, 
and all the recorded benefits of heaven and earth. 



Albert Bushnell Hart. 



Harvard University. 




EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH ARCHIVES 

ON THE FAMILIES OF HALLEY, HAWLEY, PARRY, PYKE, ETC. 

Third Series: First Paper. 

IN the first series of these "Extracts was shown the relationship 
existing (circa 1620) between the families of Washington, Mewce 
and Halley. Mr. R. J. Beevor has recently found the record of 
the following will of Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce (born Morant) : 

" This is my will and this is my desire. I give and bequeath to my 
sonne ffrances a whole suite of diaper and a flatt bole. I give and be- 
queath to my sonne Christopher five payre of sheets; more to him two 
payre of pillowbeers, six tableclothes, two dozen of napkins, one dozen 
and a half of towells; more I give to him all the bedding in my chamber. 
I give and bequeath to my daughter Whestall and my daughter Hally all 
the rest of my linnen. I give and bequeath to my sister Gimber and the 
maid my wearing linnen and to my sister some of my woolen cloth. 
Thirtie shillings to the poor of Beaconsfield." (Administration granted 
P. C. C. Mar. 15, 163 1-2 to lawful son Francis Mewce, no executor hav- 
ing been named in the will. Register Audelay, 34) . 

The foregoing will " does little more than confirm information we al- 
ready possess. Elizabeth Mewce is described as widow in the grant of 
administration. The will is undated. . . . The old lady was no doubt 
very proud of her linen. She appears to have almost forgotten to men- 
tion money. . . . No executors are named, and no residuary legatee men- 
tioned. I do not think the Beaconsfield register has been printed/' 

The testator's son, Francis Mewce, married, 26 May, 16 15, Eliz- 
abeth Washington, daughter of Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave, an 
ancestor of George Washington. The testator's daughter, "Hally," 
was Katherine Mewce, the wife of Humphrey Halley, who is, with some 
show of reason, believed to have been identical with Humphrey Halley, 
the paternal grandfather of Dr. Edmond Halley (165 6-1 742), the 
famous second Astronomer Royal of England. " Katherine Halley, wife 
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of Humphrey/' was buried at Alconbury, Sept. 12, 1668, according to 
the parish records (cf. " The Genealogist" London, July 1908). 

Some new notes on the families of Parry, Perry, Halley and Pyke, 
of London and Greenwich, were printed in " Notes and Queries" Lon- 
don, 1 oth Series, vol. xii., pp. 344-345 (October 30th, 1909), which 
elicited the following prompt and very interesting letter dated 31st Octo- 
ber, 1909, from Lieut-Col. G. S. Parry, of 18 Hyde Gardens, East- 
bourne, Sussex, England: 

41 1 have all the Parry wills and adminstrations P. C. C. proved 
before 1809, and the names of Halley and Pike do not appear in any of 
them. The name Sybilla does not occur except at a much earlier period 
than that you mention. I have a pedigree of Isaac Parry, of Deptford, 
potter; none of the names you require occur in it from 1731 to 1808. 
The administration of John Parry, of Kent, in 1769, belongs to this 
pedigree. The Perys you mention are Perrys not Parrys. They prob- 
ably came from Worcestershire as their Arms, 3 pears on a bend, are the 
same as those of the Perrys of Martin-Hussingtree. Colonel John Pery, 
of Blackheath, in his will, proved in 1732 (114 Bedford), mentions Dr. 
Edmond Halley, but does not speak of him as a relative. One of his 
daughters is named Pyke. She is certainly the Ann Perry, who married 
Isaac Pyke in 17 13-14. The John Pery mentioned in Isaac Pyke's will 
is John Pery, D. D., Rector of Ash, Kent, son of the above mentioned 
Colonel John. Capt. William Pery, of Thorpe, is brother to Colonel 
John, and married Dorothy, daughter of Michael Pyke. Martyn Pike 
is witness to the will of James Pery, of Frittenden, Kent, dated 13th 
Nov., 1642, and proved P. C. C 26th Nov., 1646 (151 Twisse) . There 
is connection between these Kentish Perys and the Perys of Thorpe, but 
what I have not yet been able clearly to ascertain. I have also all the 
Perry wills, P. C. C, before 1809, and these are the only references to 
the names Pyke and Halley. I believe these Perrys died out in the male 
line." 

In the will of Francis Halley, sen. (proved P. C. C, Sept. 8, 1702), 
the surname Day is mentioned several times. Mr. Geo. F. T. Sherwood, 
the well-known record-searcher, announces that he has two quarto volumes 
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of " Genealogical Notes relating to the family of Day " (pp. 244, with 
index). 

"Popular Astronomy" (Northfield, Minnesota) for August-Sep- 
tember, 1909 (vol. xvii., pp. 408-412) contained an account of the at- 
tempted biographies of Dr. Edmond Halley, also a reading list on the 
life of that astronomer. 

The " Registers of St. Benet's and St. Peter's, Paul's Wharf, Lon- 
don' 1 (Vol. I: Christenings; Harleian Society, 1909), throw some new 
light on the families of Halley, Pike, etc., as indicated by the extracts 
therefrom given below: 

ST. benet's 

Page 10: 1629, Oct. 8. Henry, son of Doctor Halley. 

Page 11 : 1630-1, Mar. 22. Elizabeth, dau. of Dr. Hally. 

Page 11 : 163 1-2, Mar. 23. John, son of Dr. Hally. 

Page 13: 1633, May 7. Rachell, dau. of Dr. Hally. 

Page 13: 1634, June 3. Dorothy, dau. of Dr. Halley. 

Page 14: 1635, June 23. Richard, son of Dr. Halley. 

Page 48: 1685, May 1. Margaret, dau. of Edmund and Mary 
Hally. 

Page 76: 17 18-19, Jan. 22. Patrick, son of Patrick and Mary 
Stewart, bo. 14 Jan. 

Page 115: 1777, April 2. Ann, dau. of Wm. and Esther Pike, 
born Mar. 23. 

Page 14: 1634-5, Jan. 11. Sibble, dau. of Edward Parry. 

Page 86: 1730, Oct. 24. Richard, son of Francis and Hannah 
Wright, born the 15th. 

Page 28: 1652, Oct. 13. Nicholas, son of Thomas Right. 

Page 96: 1746. Hannah, dau. of John & Elizabeth Ward, b. 
May 5. 
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ST. PETER'S 

Page 202 : 1729, Feb. 1 1. Richard, son of John and Mary Wright, 
born Jan. 20. 

Page 213: 1769, June 25. Hugh, son of James and Mary Mac- 
Donald, born June 1. 

Page 195: 17 17, Dec. 26. Mary, dau. of James and Elizabeth 
Hawley, born Dec. 9. 

Page 212: 1765, July 17. Elizabeth, dau. of John and Mary 
Pyke, born June 30. 

Query: Who was "Dr. Halley," in 1629-1635? Dr. Edmond 
Halley, the astronomer, was not born until 1656. The Harleian So- 
ciety now (1909) has in preparation a second volume relating to the 
same parish. 

Several references to the families of Parry, Pyke, etc., occur in the 
" Registers of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, London," edited by the Rev. 
Wm. H. Hunt, vol. iv: Burials, 165 3- 1752 (Harleian Society, Lon- 
don, 1908) : 

Page 313: 1729, June 12. John, son of Simon Pike, from St. 
James Westmr. 

P a £ c 336: I733> Oct. 11. Mary, daugr. of Simon Pike from St. 
Clements Dane. 

Page 321: 1730, Nov. 30. Mary, daugr. of Simon Pyke, from 
St. Clements Danes. 

Page 346: 1735, Sept. 19. Mary, daugr. of Simon Pyke, from St. 
Clements Danes. 

Page 368: 1739, April 10. Mary wife of Simon Pyke from St. 
Clements Danes. 

Pag* 356: i737> April 13, Athaliah, Daugr. of Simon Parry from 
St. Clements Danes. 

Page 377: 1740, May — . Sarah, daugr. of Simon Parry from St. 
Clements Danes. 
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P a 8 e 33 : l 66S* J 1 " 16 2I - J ^ son °f Capt. Parrie; Ch. yard. 

P a K c 33 : J665, June 21, Symon, son of Capt. Symon Parrie. 

Page 371 : 1739, October 10. Simon, son of Patrick Halley. 

Ibid., Vol. I: Christenings, 1653-1752; London, 1906: 

Page 22: 1664, July 21. Margaret, daugr. of Capt. Symon Parry 
and of his wife, baptized. 

Page 36: 1 67 1, July 14. Symon, son of Capt. Symon Parrie by 
Katherin his wife, Bapt. 

There is record of the will of one Simon Halley, of Kimbolton, 
dated 1697, proved circa 17 10 (Probate Registry at Peterborough). 

In the Second Series of these notes was mentioned the will of one 
Thomas McPike, of Ballinderry, 1785. "This Ballinderry is between 
Antrim and Lissmore and at no great distance from Belfast." How- 
ever, the Rector of Ballinderry advises under date of Oct. 16, 1909, that 
he has no parish records before 1805. The older records were probably 
destroyed by fire. 

"London Parish Registers," vol. iv., marriages at St. James's, 
Duke's Place, London, edited by W. P. W. Phillimore; London, 1902, 
contain the following entries: 

Page 191: 1732, May 14. Nicholas Ward, w., of Rumford in 
com. Essex, and Demaris Baxter, w., of Poplar, com. Middx. 

Page 201 : 1737, November 27. Nicholas Wright, b., of ye Pre- 
cinct of St. Catherine by ye Tower, London, and Elizabeth Lancaster, s. y 
of St. Mary at Hill, London. 

Page 220: 1746-47, January 20. Nicholas Wright, w., of the Pre- 
cinct of St. Catherine near the Tower of London, and Susannah Wil- 
liams, w., of the Hamlet of Poplar in Middx. 

The " Antiquaries List," Part 6 (Middlesex), Item No. 1921 (pub- 
lished at London, 1909), mentions marriage settlement 1769, John 
Brochs and Ann Ward, to which John Ward of St. Giles without Cripple- 
gate was a party. 

Eugene F. McPike. 

Chicago. 

(To be continued) 
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THE LAST OF A LONG LINE 



Miss Rebecca Fairbanks, long a resident of Dedham, Mass., and 
the last living descendant of the eighth generation of Jonathan Fair- 
banks, one of the earliest settlers of that town and the builder of the old 
Fairbanks house on East Street, which still stands as the oldest in Massa- 
chusetts, died in June last, at the age of eighty-one years. Her father was 
Joshua Fairbanks, who was born on the old homestead; and her mother 
was Clarissa Bird of Stoughton. 

The name of Fairbanks has been closely identified with the history 
of Dedham since Jonathan Fairbanks founded the American branch of 
the family in that town in 1636, the year in which Dedham itself was 
founded. The house he built has stood the test of the centuries since, 
and, up to 1905, had always been the home of some one of his 
descendants. 

In 1905, Miss Fairbanks moved to Stoughton, following an un- 
pleasantness that arose over her refusal to allow visitors to go through 
the house which had become a museum of historic curios. A year ago 
she returned and after visiting her old homstead, went to live on San- 
derson avenue, Oakland, during her remaining days. She was a cousin, 
several times removed of former Vice-President Fairbanks, who called 
upon her a couple of years ago. — Transcript, Boston. 

Every June, the historic house becomes the Mecca for many chap- 
ters of patriotic societies, and the old-time house, which is in a remarka- 
ble state of preservation, considering its two hundred and seventy-three, is 
especially interesting and picturesque at this season. It is so surrounded 
and embowered by syringa in full bloom that it forms an unusual sight in 
its attractive setting among old elms which shade it. The officers of the 
Fairbanks Association look well after this treasured landmark, that it 
may be preserved for as long a time as good care can make possible. 

—(Ed.) 
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burgoyne's SURRENDER 

The original articles of surrender of General Burgoyne to General 
Gates at Saratoga, October 17, 1777, formed an interesting article in an 
auction in New York in February. As many historical documents of 
this character are already preserved in libraries and museums, one is 
seldom offered at auction. The document covers both sides of a folio 
sheet, separated into thirteen divisions, and signed " J. Burgoyne." It 
is indorsed " Articles of Convention " with a list of the number of sol- 
diers who surrendered, " 2442 British, 2198 Foreign, and 1200 Tories " 
followed by the number of killed, wounded, and deserted. 

John Fiske in his " American Revolution " has thus explained why 
the term " Convention " was used in place of " surrender " : 

11 At Burgoyne's earnest solicitation the American General con- 
sented that these proceedings should be styled a Convention instead of 
Surrender, in imitation of the famous convention of Kloster-Seven, by 
which the Duke of Cumberland, twenty years before, had sought to save 
his feelings while losing his army, beleaguered by the French in Han- 
over. The soothing phrase has been well remembered by British his- 
torians who to this day continue to speak of Burgoyne's surrender as the 
1 Convention of Saratoga.' " 

The document, which is a little timeworn and has had the edges 
strengthened, with a few words missing is headed " Articles of Conven- 
tion between L't Gen. Burgoyne & Maj'r Gen Gates." 

1st. The Troops under L't Gen. Burgoyne are to march out of 
their camp with the Honors of War — and the Artillery of the Intrench- 
ments to the Verge of the River where the old Fort Stood. Where the 
Arms and Airtillery are to be left — the Arms to be Piled by word of 
command from their own Officers. 

2. A free Passage to be granted to the Army under Lt Gen. Bur- 
goyne to Great Britain — upon condition of not serving again in America 
during the present contest & the Port of Boston is assigned for the Entry 
of Transports to receive the troops whenever General Gates shall so 
order; etc. 
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These articles which continue up to No. 13, after providing that the 
British shall march out of camp with the " Honors of War," and then to 
march through Massachusetts to Boston, from which port they might 
sail for Europe, states that during the stay of the troops in Massachusetts 
Bay the officers were to be admitted on parole and to be allowed to wear 
their sidearms, and no one's private luggage was to be molested or 
searched. All persons, of whatever country they belonged, were in- 
cluded under the terms of the capitulation; all Canadians were to be con- 
ducted by the shortest route to the first British, fort on Lake George and 
to be supplied with provisions in the same manner as the other troops. 
An important provision was " Transport shall be immediately granted 
for B. Officers not exceeding the rank of Captains who shall be ap- 
pointed by L'G B — to carry Dispatches to Sir W'm Howe — S'r Guy 
Carleton— & to G. Brittain by the way of N. York — & Maj G Gates 
ingages Public Faith that these Dispatches shall not be opened." 

The Thirteenth and last clause reads: "These Articles are to be 
mutually Signed and Exchanged Tomorrow Morning at 9 o'Clk — the 
troops under Lt G : B — are to march out of their Entrenchments — at 3 
o'Clk — P.M.— In Camp at Saratoga, Oct'r i6'th 1777-" 

The Articles seem to be entirely in the handwriting of Gates. Bur* 
goyne's signature " J. Burgoyne " is written heavily and with no sign of 
nervousness, save that the ink on the heavy up-strokes was blotted a little 
before it dried. Apparently this is the identical document on the strength 
of which the Northern British Army, already reduced by capture, death 
and desertion from 9000 to 5840 men, surrendered to Gates's army of 
regulars and militia numbering in all about 10,000. These figures agree 
with Washington Irving's account of the convention in his life of Wash- 
ington, but apparently this document had not come to light to be used 
as authoritative in giving the number of " British, Foreign, Tories, In- 
valids, Taken, Killed and Deserted " as indorsed on it, probably by one 
of the aids of either Burgoyne or Gates. 



CAPTAIN ANTHONY COLLAMORE 



What is believed to be a unique record of an early Massachusetts 
tragedy has come into the possession of a Western collector. It is a 
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broadside of a form common to the time — a poetical lamentation of the 
death of a noted citizen. It was printed at Boston by Bartholomew 
Green, 1694, and laments the greatest tragedy which had taken place on 
the waters of Massachuetts Bay up to that time. It was on the sixteenth 
day of December, 1693, that Captain Anthony Collamore, having with 
him Ephraim Turner, another seaman, " one Woman, and two Ladds 
beside," put out from Scituate Harbor for Boston in his sloop laden with 
wood. Having waited fair weather for the cruise, the sloop and some 
other boats set sail; but a few miles out they were overtaken by one of 
the sudden midwinter storms which lash the waters into fury against the 
reefs and rocks of this exposed shore. A mile off the coast is chartered 
to-day the three-backed reef known as Collamore's Reef, and it was here 
that the captain of the sloop and all on board were lost in the wreck. 
The towering lighthouse on Minot's Ledge nearby looms up as a sort 
of memorial of this forgotten tragedy — unheard of by the long-time 
keeper in that massive pile. 

Practically all our knowledge of the sad pvent comes to us from 
this broadside, in the form so customary in those early days. In fact, 
the custom was so usual that on the death of Rev. John Wilson of the 
First Church in Boston in 1667, it was remarked by one of his fellowi 
workers that he thought the muses " looked grieved" that so few verses 
were pinned on the " herse," or coffin, of him who had so often penned 
his verses in memory of others. This poem on Captain Collamore is 
of such rarity that it is not mentioned in the bibliographies or en? 
cyclopaedias, of American literature, and is probably preserved only in 
fhis copy. Surmounted by a curious and uncommon engraved head- 
piece of death symbols and the familiar motto, Memento Mori, the title 
runs as follows: 

THRENODIA, 
Or a Mournfull Remembrance, of the much to be 
Lamented Death of the Worthy k Pious 
CAPT. ANTHONY COLLAMORE, 
who together with Fire Persons more, were Cast- 
away in a Sloop, going from Scituate 

Harbour towards Boston, 
On the 16. Day of December: 169s. 
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The author deemed it fitting to narrate the story at length, and the 
poem comprises twenty-seven stanzas of six lines each. The howling 
of the wintry blasts, the course the captain took, the dangers which sur- 
prised him, the fortnight's suspense while the neighbors and townspeople 
searched the shore, are all set forth. They grieved indeed over the loss 
of kith and kin. Of Captain Collamore the poet writes : 

The North Society in Scituate 

Hath lost a Leading Man, and Loving Friend; 
Who ready was with Person and Estate, 
On ev'ry good Occasion help to lend. 
His Care and Conscience plainly did appear, 
To settle and maintain God's Worship there. 

A Faithfull constant Husband to his Wife, 

He also Tender was and Provident; 
True Peace they Cherished, and banisht Strife, 
Enjoying what they had with good Content 
God's blessing on their care and Industry, 
Did yield them Comfort and Prosperity. 

A Father careful] of his Children too, 

Whose Love to Souls and Bodies did Extend; 
He spared not the best that he could do, 
In Warning them to mind their latter end. 
He did his just Commands meekly Dispense, 
And they did humbly yield Obedience. 

The author of the verses was none other than the well-known Deodat 
Lawson, and the subscription at the end reads " Gemebundus Com- 
posurit. Deodat Lawson." Curiously enough, tragedy later entered 
the author's own life, for it is recorded of him that he was honorably 
dismissed from his pastorate, " having been absent from home for more 
than two years." And to this day his death is shrouded in mystery. — 
Boston Transcript. 



ORIGINAL DOCUMENT 

LETTER OF THEODORE SEDGWICK TO TRUMAN WHEELER. 

(Theodore Sedgwick was one of the noted men of his day, father of Miss Catharine 
M. Sedgwick the author. He took part in the Canada Expedition of 1776, and was aide 
to General Thomas.) 

Chamblcc, (P. Q.) 26th May, 1776. 

Dear Truman: All the News of small Pox, Flights Retreats, 
Regulars, Indians & Canadians you no doubt will have augmented in a 
most terrible manner. We here on the spot who have the greatest Op- 
portunity of knowing the Truth, cannot in many instances be able to 
discover Truth from falsehood, but I am sure that that Pestilence, 
Famine & sword was Job's wife here and to give the advice she gave her 
honest old man she would not receive the same reply he gave her — don't 
you think it very lucky in becoming a member of the Army at the time 
I did? Indeed I usually time matters so. Who wouldn't be a soldier? 
with all the present disadvantages I prefer my situation to that of being 
surrounded by a Berkshire Mobb. 

As to news you know Genl. thomas & more than one half the Army 
are sick with the small Pox and the Genl. I believe is not dangerous * 
but he is exceeding full, you have heard of the damage done by a party 
of the 8 th Regiment together with some vagabond Canadians and In- 
dians. This party have met with a defeat from Arnold who was de- 
tached that way at the head of about 1,000, the particulars of the last 
Action are not yet come to hand previous to this they had killed and 
taken about 500 of our Men, according to the report of Col. Patterson 
who commanded at Montreal and came here himself to bring the News 
— if you don't write me fully and largely by every opportunity I will 
never pay you what I owe you. Kiss your wife for me and give my love 
to Her. God bless you Amen & Amen isn't this as good as a long 
flourish to conclude with? 

Theodore SedgWick. 

Capn. Truman Wheeler, Merchant, Great Barrington. 

* He died of it, June 2. 
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(CHAPTER XV, concluded) 

THE chieftain, as he spoke, flung the paper contemptuously at the 
feet of Sir John, who comprehended, without looking at it, that 
it must be a copy of his terms of surrender, furnished by the 
politic Whigs to shake the loyalty of Brant 

" It is in vain, Captain Brant," said he, with sad composure, " to 
conceal from you the extent of our misfortunes. My poor services, in a 
military capacity, are indeed lost to the crown ; and these brave Scottish 
gentlemen, though suffered to retain their side-arms, are placed by their 
parole in the same unhappy predicament as myself. But the king has 
many as capable servants as we, who may still assert their loyalty in the 
field; and if the fear of chilling their zeal in my royal master's cause in- 
duced me to withhold from you the extent of the rebel triumph, I know 
I shall be forgiven by so ardent and generous a partisan as Thayenda- 
nagea." 

The tones in which his gallant friend spoke, not less than the words 
which he uttered, seemed instantly to change the mood of the stormy 
chieftain, who paced to and fro for a moment before he replied. 

" Sir John," said Brant, with feeling, " I have nothing to forgive. 
It is you of whom I should ask pardon. You are nearer to the great 
king than I am, and know best how much of his affairs to suppress and 
how much to reveal. I have always borne you the love of a brother; 
and for that, if for nothing else, you -will forgive me for thinking you 
faithless when you were only unfortunate. But I have heard that within 
the last hour," he added, with that air of calm fatalism characteristic of 
the Iroquois, even while using the language of a European, " I have 
heard that which might well distemper me : the confederacy of the Aga- 
nuschion is broken. A formal assemblage of Sachems at Onondaga has 
dissolved the league of the United Cantons that existed beyond the tradi- 
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tions of our race. Our great Council Fire is extinguished, and the Six 
Nations, whose delegates consummated the fatal ceremony with the 
peaceful unanimity of a band of brothers, meet hereafter only as broken 
tribes arrayed in deadly hostility to each other." 

"Not so, noble Sachem !" cried the baronet, with brightening fea- 
tures. "It is only the Oneidas, with their adopted children, the Mo- 
hicans, who have seceded from the union. The whole Tuscarora tribe, 
the greater portion of the Onondagas, the fiery Senecas, and valiant 
Cayugas, are even now assembling under Guy Johnson at Oswego, and 
wait but for you, with your indomitable Mohawks, to lead them in all 
their ancient pride of arms, upon the foe. The delegates of the loyal 
tribes attended the great central fire only to gain time and blind the lazy 
eyes of the Oneidas, who convoked the council. Their protest against 
the confederacy taking any part on either side in this war was not re- 
ceived. They declared their secession from the union, and the sacred fire 
of the united brethren was extinguished. But the act was illegal; for, 
as you know, the Mohawks were not represented in the council ; * and 
the holy flame of union and power may again be relighted in a blaze of 
glory which shall illumine the land." 

The eye of the Indian sagamore flashed with fierce delight; his mien 
assumed a lofty bearing, as of one who felt himself yet destined to be 
the leader of armies, while his nostril dialated as if already he snuffed 
the battle. These indications of strong emotion, however, passed away 
like a flash, even as Sir John pronounced the last words which seemed 
to have kindled them ; and then the face of the Mohawk assumed that 
immovably stoical expression which rendered it impossible to surmise 
what was passing in his bosom, and which, upon the countenance of an 
Iroquois, always covered his deepest and most earnest thoughts. 

* It may have been under some such pretence as this that the refugee Mohawks, 
who found a home in Upper Canada after the Revolution, ventured to dedicate a place 
there as the seat of " The Great Council Fire of the Six Nations/' and call it Onondaga, 
while, in fact, all the confederates but themselves remained within the territory of New 
York, keeping the original Onondaga among the reserved lands till the present day. Red 
Jacket, the famous Seneca, stirred up a serious dispute about this excclusive assumption 
both of the national shrine and general name of his countrymen.— See Stone's Life of 
Brant, vol. ii. 
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It might be that vague dreams of ambition, which had heretofore 
passed through the mind of Brant; that plans of personal elevation at 
the expense of his less cultivated countrymen, which, in moments of 
temptation, had suggested themselves, and been indignantly discarded 
from his thoughts at the generous call of patriotism, or reluctantly aban- 
doned from a conviction of their impracticability under the existing or- 
ganization of the A'ganuschion republic — it may be that these dark and 
aspiring schemes were busy within him now ! 

It might be— and the loyal, disinterested character of the man, his 
romantic love of his doormed race, and his pertinacious aversion to 
European civilization, while evincing in his own conduct many of its 
benefits, render this solution) by far the most likely — it might be that that 
silent mien and fixed expression of countenance concealed the devotional 
communings of his heart — a patriot's thanksgiving for a people saved. 

"Captain Brant looks grave," said MacDonald; "he thinks that 
the responsibility of his part has increased just in proportion that the 
chance of his playing it successfully with our aid has {diminished by that 
aid being now withdrawn." 

If a taunt were implied in this speech, it was so slight as to pass un- 
heeded by Brant; but his heart was not inaccessible to the subtle appeal 
to his vanity which it conveyed. 

" I see, I see," said he, casting his eyes in musing fashion upon the 
ground, and smiling grimly, as if it were impossible wholly to suppress 
the pleasurable thrill of pride which he wished to conceal. " The great 
king depends now upon the Indians to preserve this colony for him. 
Our warriors are to keep the rebels in check until the great king can 
send over such an army as to make it safe for his loyal subjects once more 
to rise and help him! Good! very good! He shall find that WE are to 
be depended upon" The voice and manner of the Sachem suddenly 
altered with the last words, as he raised his eyes and cast a stern and 
haughty gaze around. " Yes, gentlemen," he continued, in a more cool 
and lofty tone, " the largest, and the fairest, and the most fertile part of 
this rich province is now left to the guardianship of one who, among 
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yourselves, bears but the rank of an English captain ; and I would have 
you know that it is not from ignorance of the value of the pledge, of 
the cost of protecting it, or of the opportunity of successfully treating with 
the Americans for the heritage which you are compelled to abandon, 
that I here, in the name of my countrymen, assume its charge. With 
you, Sir John Johnson, as the official representative of your sovereign, 
I might have made my own terms for the better defined security of our 
rights under the British dominion; but a Mohawk chieftain is no traf- 
ficker of loyalty. Your king shall learn how far he may depend upon 
the faith and valour of the Iroquois, and the future will reveal the 
measure of his justice to us in return.* Our power to serve the British 
cause remains to be proved. You at least, Sir John, can bear witness to 
the readiness of our will." 

" He is a slave that doubts either," cried the baronet. *' Though the 
terrible Virginian himself should take the field against you, his wisdom 
and his valour will find a match in Thayendanagea. And I, my noble 
friend, though prevented by fate from serving with you as a comrade in 
arms, I, while watching your glorious career, will console myself with 
the reflection that I have, by temporizing, preserved the services of these 
brave followers to my sovereign till they can be used with a hope of 
success hereafter." 

The last words, which were addressed as much to the by-standers as 
to Brant himself, had their full influence in reassuring the spirits of the 
former; and MacDonald confirmed their effect immediately adding: 

" Sir John could certainly not better serve our cause in the present 
exigency than by securing him in the midst of the party which we wish 
to keep together. We are still strong in numbers throughout the dis- 
trict, and, while he remains with us, we shall never want a leader at 
the proper moment for striking." 

"Your parole of honour!" said Brant, drawing himself up and 

looking with a lowering eye upon the company. 

♦The difficulties with the British government which embittered the closing years 
of Brant, his neglected petitions, the invasion alike of the property and the political 
rights of his tribe, and the forced necessity he was under of asserting his legal claim to 
the half pay of a British captain, might suggest some doubts as to the wisdom of his 
confidence hi the justice of the crown. But have the Oneidas, who espoused the cause 
of the republic, fared better than the Mohawks? 
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" Though given to outlaws, it shall never be broken but for cause," 
replied Johnson. " But the rebels, drunken with their first success, will 
soon supply us with legitimate grounds for disregarding the pledge they 
have wrung from us." 

"Well, you white men know best how far ye may trust each other," 
observed the chief, with a significant and pitying smile, while, in drawing 
his mantle around him to depart, he muttered less audibly beneath its 
folds, something still more contemptuous. His precise words were un- 
heard, but their purport was sufficiently intelligible to rouse the ire of 
MacDonald, who mutely folded his arms when the chieftain stretched 
out his hand to exchange a parting salutation with him. 

" Nay, Captain MacDonald," said Brant, " I part not thus with 
a brave comrade and tried soldier. It was of the white man's, and 
not the Scotchman's, faith of which I spoke, and you will pardon the 
prejudices pf the Indian, however you would resent the suspicion of the 
friend." 

" I am not so Quixotic, Captain Brant, as to proclaim myself the 
champion of my race," replied the other. " But, in giving you my hand, 
as I now do, I will venture to suggest that, if your knowledge of our 
usages disinclines you to practise European urbanity, you are not for- 
tunate in your mode of recommending Indian courtesy — by your own 
example." 

"Good!" said Brant, smiling. "Very good!" he repeated, 
shaking again the hand of him who had chastened him, while Mac- 
Donald, whose whimsical expression of countenance showed how much 
he was confounded at the odd impression which his pithy lecture had 
made upon his half-savage friend, followed his retreating figure with his 
eye as the Mohawk strode out of the apartment. 

"The infernal strange dogl " cried the Scotchman; %l I never know 
where the devil to find him." 

" What, Allan," said Johnson, laughing, " is my red brother Joseph 
a puzzle to you? An Indian, man, is like a woman; you must follow 
his humours without attempting to regulate them. Brant's touches of 
civilization are lika grains of wit in a madman's brain; they just 
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suffice to mislead him who would discover some regular system of ideas 
in the lunatic's disordered senses. But, for all that, the fellow has sense 
and courage, and is as true as steel in matters of moment.' 9 

And thus ended this singular interview, which, commencing in a 
scene of passion, that, with its attendant grouping of strongly contrasted 
characters, might well exercise the pen of the dramatist, terminated, 
as do most romantic situations in real life, with commonplace occur- 
rence and discussion; which, however actual in themselves, detract, it 
must be confessed, not a little from the poetic dignity of their narration. 
But "these are the days of fact not fable;" and the legendary writer 
of our time must content himself with detailing mere familiar tradition, 
until another Scott shall arise to revivify the dry bones which it is our 
humble task to collect together, clothe them anew with all the attributes 
of breathing life, and make them walk the earth afresh, dignified, ex- 
alted, and adorned by the prodigal drapery of immortal Genius. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

(To be continued,) 
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THE MOHAWK TRAIL 

ON a visit to the site of Port Shirley in Heath, as we were on the 
highlands overlooking the Deerfield valley, Lewis W. Sears, one 
of the party, pointing, towards Cold river said: " Over there is an 
old Indian trail, and they say it can be followed to-day." I wonder if 
boys now read u The Leather Stocking Tales" of Cooper; if they do, 
they would appreciate the thrill Mr. Sears' remark aroused. A real In- 
dian trail here in Massachusetts and as near by as Charlemont ! At 

some time in life every one aspires to be an explorer or discoverer, to 
have reached the Pole or found the sources of the Nile, or to have pried 
through the Northwest passage, or to have dug up Troy, or to have had 
a new planet swim into his ken. 

Such ambitions diminish as youth departs, but in some shape, attenu- 
ated it may be, they remain. Opportunity was at our door; there came, 
however, a snow storm and Cold river and Hoosac mountain took on 
their winter covering, so opportunity had to wait until spring. Mean- 
while we turned to the books and first to the proceedings of this society;* 
there is something of everything there, and, sure enough, there it was. 
Deacon Phineas Field in 1871, at the request of the society's president, 
contributed to the field meeting in Charlemont some recollections on 
divers topics, one of which was the Indian trail up Cold River. Deacon 
Field was then 75 years old. They of the mountains live long, because 
being nearer heaven they need not start so soon. 

Seven years later Deacon Field was again a voice crying in the 

* The Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Ass'n., Deerfield, Mass., before which the address 
was made. 
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wilderness, here in Deerfield at the society's winter meeting, and fresh 
from climbing the Hoosacs by way of the Indian trail, the December be- 
fore, this sprightly old man of 82 summers rather than winters gave out 
this invitation or rather this challenge : " It will afford me pleasure to 
accompany in the coming spring some of the fathers who are skilled in 
Indian explorations, in making a more extended examination of the old 
path of the red man." Such was the call of the wild, and no man re- 
sponded. 

It was, however, from Prof. Perry's Origins in Williamstown, that 
matchless compendium of New England history, the information came 
that this Indian trail was the immemorial pathway of the Mohawks to 
the land of the Pocumtucks. Between these two nations there had been 
friendship, but a few years before the prospectors from.Dedham saw this 
valley the hatchet had been dug up, and swarming over the Hoosac by 
this mountain path the Mohawks had annihilated the Pocumtucks so 
completely that the first records of visits here disclose a region unpeopled. 

To find this path is the task before us. Deacon Field had departed 
this life twenty years. The oldest inhabitant, or if not the oldest, an 
elderly one, is found. Yes, he recalled the trail; as a boy he had been 
over it many times. Deacon Field in his two contributions to the so- 
ciety's publications had mentioned monuments readily found. There 
was the flat at the confluence of Cold River with the Deerfield, a place 
of many Indian encampments. Here spoons with round bowls like 
small soup ladles had been dug up years ago, loot from some foray 
down the valley. The cellar hole over which had stood in days gone by 
the house of Chillingsworth Crosby was another landmark well known. 
Indian Spring was sending forth its waters in a quiet way and about 
its margin were fittingly the prints of deer feet. Not far away we knew 
the trail began to climb the precipitous mountain side, but, where? was 
the conundrum. The elderly inhabitant wandered hither and yon to no 
purpose, however. The trail should be here or it should be there, but 
it wasn't. Up the mountain side we climb, using hands and feet, seek- 
ing aid from sapling or bush or root or crevice in the rock. It was a 
long, hard, well nigh vertical ascent. 

The Rocky mountain goat, or the nimble, chamois of the Alps, pic- 
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tured in school geographies, might scale it, but no horse or ox, and we 
knew that over the path we sought trains of pack-horses had passed, 
cattle had been. driven and soldiers accoutered for war had marched. 

While up the mountain side the trail was lost, t once on top it was 
readily found. From the easterly flank of the Hoosac extends a spur 
between the Cold River and the Deerfield, and along the crest of this 
spur passes the trail, having a course east and west in general direction, 
with inconsiderable, yet continuous windings among oaks, hemlocks, 
beeches and birches, through laurel in abundance, and over and around 
prominences of rock. The occasional glimpses one gets through the 
thick foliage into and across the valleys on either side are impressive. 
There is abruptness in the immediate geography, without harshness, how- 
ever. As You Like It could be harmoniously staged in places, and in places 
a train of mules laden with smuggled silks and wines could have a setting 
such as you see in old lithographs. The crest of the mountain for a 
mile and a half is narrow, so narrow that without changing one's position 
the eye can take in either river. Over this mile and a half you may 
walk in absolute assurance that your feet are on the identical path trod 
by Indians, soldiers and scouts. This first attempt at exploration, which 
was in April, 1907, ended at the Gillet place, to which we will return 
later. 

The portion of the trail up the mountain side from Indian Spring 
was undiscovered. To find this missing portion another attempt was 
made in October of the same year, with the assistance of Judge Clarence 
Smith of Williamstown, whose acquaintance with the topography of the 
Hoosacs and with the history of Northern Berkshire is unsurpassed. 
The Judge would have found the missing link had he been allowed his 
head and been unvexed by interpolated and untimely suggestion based 
upon crude notions of where the path ought to be. Thus ended the sec- 
ond attempt, the riddle unanswered and winter again settled upon the 
Hoosacs. 

The returning spring Mr. Sears is drafted into the investigation, and 
with him an axeman. We would find the way or make one. Mr. Sears 
contended that the previous searches had been too far eastward, and he 
was right. Farther west and running west in gradual ascent was the 
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lost path, so obvious that a wayfaring man though blind could not err, 
for though buried in accumulated leaves it could be felt under the feet. 
It led past the base of a tall cliff over which, tradition tells, fell an ox 
destined for beef for the soldiers at Fort Massachusetts. A third of the 
way up the mountain, where the zigzags of the path became more fre- 
quent, it passes a dead hemlock, a giant in size, which you cannot fail to 
notice as you come up the banks of the Cold River, before reaching the 
base of the mountain. Where it goes over an outcropping ledge the 
shoes of horses had chipped away the corners and edges of rock, and 
where there is a turn, as is often, the earth has been cast out by travel 
and a considerable embankment formed. Now return to the dead hem- 
lock; it is the tallest tree in the landscape and the most noticeable. 
Months after this third expedition I re-read Deacon Field's words: 
" From the summit downward," says the Deacon, " the trail is easily 
traced for about two-thirds the distance, its course that far being nearly 
S. by W. Here stands a scraggy hemlock." Yes, there it stood in all 
our gropings, lonesomely beckoning: "Here is the Mohawk trail," 
!but we saw not. 

It is the purpose of this article to take you over that portion of the 
Mohawk trail which was between Williamstown and Deerfield, forty 
miles. You will have in mind that from the former place the trail pro- 
ceeded westward to the lands of the Mohawk, on the river which bears 
their name. Let our march be from west to east and let our starting 
point locally be Williamstown, and temporally about 1744. In the 
northwest portion of the Province of Massachusetts, Deerfield was the 
chief town on the frontier. North there were small settlements at 
Bernardston and Colrain. West the forests extended unbroken to the 
villages on the upper Hudson. Every generation has its wars. With 
the struggle comes exhaustion, and peace in varying degrees prevails till 
strength returns, a process of about 30 years, when the parties arc up 
and at it again. The god of war has been belated on his rounds; it is 
40 years since Hertel de Rouville, with his French and Indians sacked 
Deerfield. Their " Christian Majesties " of Europe are again by the 
ears, and again every village and cabin in New England must perforce, 
take part in the dispute, for it is war and war is, not concerned with in- 
dividual preferences. The enemy will come by way of Champlain and 
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then by river courses to the Connecticut and thus downward from the 
north; or if from the west, by way of the Hoosac River, over the moun- 
tain to the Deerfield and then down that river. The Connecticut route, 
already guarded by Fort Dummer, near the present town of Brattleboro, 
was further protected by a fort at No. 4, now Charlestown, N. H, 
Westward and beginning at Northfield was a line of forts about five miles 
apart, Fort Sheldon in Bernardston, Morrison in Colrain, Shirley in the 
present town of Heath, Pelham in what is now Rowe, and Massachu- 
setts at East Hoosac, now Williamstown. Between these posts after the 
fashion of sentries on their beats, scouting parties passed at intervals 
more or less frequent, until the fall of Quebec in 1759. 

It was the building of Fort Massachusetts, the outpost to the west, 
that awakened activity on the Mohawk trail. After the conquest of the 
Pocumtucks its use by the Mohawks did not wholly cease. Small parties 
of that nation appeared from time to time in the towns below and the 
name of Mohawk never ceased to inspire terror in the native Indians of 
this region. We know, by inference, that King Philip, with four or five 
hundred of his fighting men, passed over the trail and wintered at Schagh- 
ticoke, twenty miles northeast of Albany, where they obtained arms and 
ammunition, and endeavored unsuccessfully to enlist the Mohawks 
against the English in the Massachusetts wars. One of the strange inci- 
dents of this Indian rendezvous was the presence of Robert Pepper of 
Roxbury, who was made captive in the ambush of Beers and his men 
at Northfield. Early in the eighteenth century the trail began to fall 
into disuse as an Indian pathway. An occasional red man on the further 
side of the mountain packed his peltries onto his squaw's back and to- 
gether they tramped over the trail to Fort Dummer where they found a 
market better than Albany. 

To the south by way of Westfield and the present towns of Bland- 
ford, Otis, Sandisfield, North Egremont, and thence to Albany, was an- 
other ancient pathway over which went Benjamin Wait and* Stephen 
Jennings in their memorable expedition to Canada to rescue their wives 
and children. This southern route was less mountainous, and as early 
as 1740 was passable for vehicles; while the Mohawk trail, in a consider- 
able part of its course over the Hoosac, never advanced beyond a bridle 
path. 
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In 1735 Deerfield had a real pageant, not a simulation nor an at- 
tempt at facsimile. Governor Belcher, under a marquee one hundred 
feet in length, powwowed with eighty Indians of the Caughnawaga, 
Schaghticoke, and Housatonic tribes for almost a week. There was 
wampum and presents and feasting and toastings of King George. The 
chief of the Caughnawagas enthusiastically stated he had been so hand- 
somely treated he almost fancied himself in heaven. Ambitious in claim- 
ing travel for the Mohawk trail, I am disappointed to tell you that these 
plumed warriors, in the bravery of their Deerfield outfit presented by 
Governor Belcher, went home, as they came, by way of Westfield. 

A tall elm in a meadow to-day marks the site of Fort Massachusetts; 
it was a structure of logs hewn and doweled together, with barracks for 
fifty men. Within this rude defense, on August 20, 1746, were three 
women, five children, and twenty soldiers, half of them sick, under com- 
mand of Sergeant John Hawks, of Deerfield. Without was an army 
of seven or eight hundred, Frenchmen and Indians, from Canada and 
Detroit and Mackinaw. In their midst their commander, Vaudreuil, had 
set up the lilied standard of France. For a day and a night and part of 
the day following Sergeant John Hawks stood off this army and sur- 
rendered only because his ammunition was exhausted. You may search 
the annals of history and you will find no more heroic contest against 
overwhelming numbers, forty to one says Hoyt, thirty to one says Shel- 
don. When the sun set on the evening of the surrender, East Hoosac, 
by right of conquest was under the dominion of Louis XV, king of the 
French. 

The chaplain of the garrison at the time of the attack has laconically 
told the story of the siege: " Thursday, August 14, 1746," narrates the 
chaplain, " I left Fort Shirley in company with Dr. Williams and about 
fourteen of the soldiers; we went to Pel ham Fort and from thence to 
Captain Rice's, where we lodged that night. Friday, the 15th, we went 
from thence to Fort Massachusetts, where I designed to have tarried 
about a month. 

Saturday, 16th. The doctor, with fourteen men went off to Deer- 
field and left in the fort, Sergeant John Hawks with twenty soldiers, 
Sbout half of them sick. Mr. Hawks sent a letter by the doctor to the 
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captain, supposing he was then at Deerfield, desiring that he would 
speedily send up some stores to the fort, being very short on it for am- 
munition and having discovered some signs of the enemy, but the letter 
did not get to the captain seasonably." 

The captain mentioned was Captain Ephraim Williams and the 
doctor was the captain's brother, Thomas Williams. The path, taken 
by Doctor Thomas and the fourteen soldiers, was the Mohawk trail 
and we are to-day tracing, as best we may, their steps. We go 
from the site of the fort by the principal line of public travel to 
and along the chief business street of North Adams, then up the 
western slope of the Hoosac mountain' by the old stage road to a 
line of many wired telephone poles which crosses the road, and marks 
the course of the trail to the mountain's summit where the trail and the 
road come together. Here pause and look back westward. Seven miles 
away, in the valley before and beneath, can be seen the elm that indicates 
where stood the fort. News traveled slow in 1746. It was ten days 
before tidings of the surrender reached Deerfield and Captain Partridge's 
party from Hatfield gazed from this summit and saw no fort; it was in 
ashes and the clearing where it stood was mysteriously white as with new 
fallen snow. The Indians, in search of plunder, had ripped open the 
feather beds of the garrison and scattered the contents over the ground. 
Continue on the old stage road eastward, past the town bound stone that 
marks the line between North Adams arid Florida, to the first road on 
the right, and follow this road to the central shaft of the Hoosac tunnel, 
which is here crossed by the trail. What contrasts in modes of transit 
are here manifest. You are on an ancient foot path; overhead the 
speeding message of the telephone; twelve hundred feet beneath you 
in the solid rock of the mountain the railway train. Out of the shaft, 
as from a chimney, the locomotive smoke issues in black clouds. 

Florida took its name from the land of that name; from contrast 
rather than resemblances we must assume. It is a beautiful region of 
few inhabitants, rarely visited since the railroad under it led to the dis- 
continuance of the stage line over it. The original forests that once cov- 
ered the country have disappeared, but large areas of subsequent growth 
have succeeded them. On the steeps of the Cold River valley are woods 
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the axe has never touched, where spruces that square a foot sixty feet 
from the butt may be found. It is a land flowing with honey, for which 
in early fall the goldenrod furnishes abundant free raw material. A 
native bee hunter told me that in a single season he had found in the 
woods seventeen wild swarms hived in hollow trees from which he har- 
vested four hundred pounds of sweetness, and that for years there had 
never been a time when there was not honey in the house. When men- 
tion is made of the Florida products the potato must not be omitted. A 
variety is grown there which is infrequent elsewhere. The tubers, when 
freshly dug from the moist soil, are of a deep purple color, well nigh 
royal. The variety is known as the " nigger toe." In Florida there is a 
saying, how worthy of acceptation I know not, that the man who lives 
on cider apple sauce and " nigger toe " potatoes can be breaking colts at 
ninety. Ponce de Leon, in his search for the fountain of youth, mistook 
the true Florida. 

At the central shaft the trail departs from the present line of the 
public way and crosses the fields to the covered bridge over Cold River. 
Above the bridge there was once a ford. Onward from the bridge, keep 
in the middle of the road; a branch road on the left leads to the Bap- 
tist church, but the lead is so quiet and unobtrusive that there is little 
likelihood of straying and in the locality called Drury there is a branch 
road to the right; the true path is straight ahead. Two miles and a half 
from the covered bridge there is a road on the left to Hoosac Tunnel 
station. Pass it by and continue to Billette's, avoiding before you get 
there a path to the left which is the remains of an old public way known 
when in use as " The Shunpike," because constructed to avoid a turnpike 
over which toll was required. Billette and his household talk French 
only, excepting the dog which barks and sniffs at you in English. Drink 
deep of Billette's spring for it is your last draught until Indian Spring is 
reached arid at the nearest point from the spring you come into an old 
wood road that follows the trail to the Gillet place to which, you will 
recall, we have already been. It is half a century since the Gillets lived 
here. All signs of human occupancy are gone except a cellar hole' in 
which stands a mature butternut and the foundation of a huge chimney. 
Nearby are also a few apple trees and luxuriant clumps of snow berries. 
A tinge of sentiment is imparted to the abandoned homestead by the 
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snow berries. No doubt the berries were the delight of the Gillet chil- 
dren, just as they used to be the wonder and delight of other children, 
when ornamental shrubs were infrequent. And no doubt the original 
plant was brought from Charlemont or Deerfield to the mountain home 
by gentle hands — a daughter, maybe, for there were many and their 
names are rhythmical, Mariette, Mary Ann, Alvira, Philomela, Sophronia, 
Salome, Salina, Sabrina, Sufficient, Sybil and Jane. 



Greenfield, Mass. 



John A. Aiken. 



(To be continued) 



EARLY WAR DAYS IN MISSOURI 

THOSE who lived in one of the Northern States at the commence- 
ment of the great war, surrounded by all the influences of an 
ardent patriotism that was developed by passing events and 
fired by the first shot at our flag at Fort Sumter, can never 
conceive the direful situation and condition o£ those who loved the Union, 
and the price and peril of loyalty to our flag, in the Southern and Border 
states. 

My father located in North Western Missouri a few years before 
the war. A native of Massachusetts, he had lived many years in Ohio, 
and had followed the " star of Empire." He was a Democrat, as were 
his sons, and pro-slavery surroundings were not so uncongenial as to mar 
his happiness at first, though he ever viewed slavery as a monstrous moral 
wrong that stamped as a lie our national boast of " the land of the free 
and the home of the brave." For Kansas to become a Free state, meant 
far more to Missouri than simply one more Free State in the Union. 
It meant Missouri surrounded on three sides by Free states; it meant the 
practical death-knell of Slavery within her borders. Her population was 
a frontier people, little accustomed to the restraints of law. Most dif- 
ferences were settled by Bowie knife, or gun, and life was held cheap. 
The danger seemed imminent, and the people were harangued from the 
political stump and pulpit and hence the determined efforts of the Mis- 
souri " Border Ruffians M to make Kansas a Slave state at any sacrifice. 
And the desire for balance of power in the political struggle made the 
pro-Slavery party a powerful ally in sympathy and support and the more 
important feature, the " sinews of war." 

We lived in the very caldron of the seething desperation, and as z 
boy I saw these " Border Ruffians M and heard them recount their ad- 
ventures in Kansas. Politicians, postmasters, clergymen, in fact all pro- 

— An abridgment of a paper read before the Wisconsin Loyal Legion. The author 
is now Brigadier General on the retired list, and recently commanded the Department 
of the Missouri. 
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fessional men and civic officials were rampant advocates of slavery and 
its aggressive extension at any cost, and any one who differed from them 
in this regard was denounced as a " blue-bellied abolitionist," a public 
enemy, and so on. 

The newspapers a man read, even the food he ate, made him an 
object of suspicion and in many cases the victim of persecution, unpro- 
voked assault, and even murder. It is not within the limits of this paper 
to give even a meagre outline, much less sufficient details to convey to 
your minds a clear conception of the progress of events or the degree of 
personal hatred, ostracism and political proscription up to and follow- 
ing the election of Mr. Lincoln. My father was mobbed at the polls 
for casting according to his political convictions and the dictates of his 
conscience a vote for that great martyr who is, and ever will be the idol 
of all lovers of human liberty. 

Immediately after the result of the election of i860 was known, steps 
were taken by our Governor — " Claib " Jackson " — to defeat it. 
Though the move was made with great cunning and secrecy its purpose 
did not escape the keen-eyed proscribed, whose wits had been sharpened 
by persecution. Notwithstanding the semi-official existence of the " Bor- 
der Ruffian " companies, the militia was proclaimed defective arid need- 
ing re-organization. Early in December a company was organized at 
our county-seat, Gallatin. The real object could only be conjectured, 
but to circumvent it my brothers and other young Union men joined the 
company. It drilled several timesf, when another was organized and the 
first disbanded — presumably as not composed of the kind of material de- 
sired. 

Then followed the long, weary suspense of the Winter and Spring 
of 1 86 1. How slow was our Government to act! How puerile and 
cowardly seemed our weak President while political excitement was so 
intense and things were transpiring that wrung the heart of every man 
who loved his country! With what eagerness did we watch for the com- 
ing of each mail, and with what breathless anxiety did we open each 
paper and search for some item that promised decisive action, or gave 
help to our wretched country ! Yet we laughed arid sneered at Secession. 
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The suspense was broken by the firing on Sumter — the question was set- 
tled by an appeal to arms. Social ties snapped — it was neighbor against 
neighbor, wife against husband, parent against child, brother against 
brother. This is literally true. 

The recent construction of the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad had 
brought many mechanics and much enterprise into the county, but the 
prosecution by the rabid vindictive majority was driving away all the 
self-respecting men who could leave — continually weakening the loyal 
minority. My father gave bed and board to all whom he could induce 
to remain. On the Saturday after Sumter's fall, a " Home Guard" com- 
pany, of about twenty-five was formed, for protection against outrages. 

The lukewarm, intimidated Union men deprecated the move as 
tending to further infuriate the Secessionists (who were already flying 
to arms) , precipitate bloodshed and perhaps massacre. But be it said to 
their credit they promised active support when the time should come for 
united action — and they kept their word. 

Every Secessionist prepared for war. Young men who could, 
equipped themselves. Others were given horses, saddles, arms and 
equipments by those who could not go, and were promised support of 
dependents during their absence. Horses and property of Union men 
were deliberately stolen in their zeal. For months my father's best sad- 
dle-horses were put in a barn at night, while my brothers and I would 
sleep in the hay to guard them and watch the man-traps we made of 
heavy timbers to catch the night-prowlers. In the day-time we practised 
with rifle and shot-gun at targets, to proclaim that we would not be 
robbed or driven away without a struggle. The State Convention at 
St. Louis woul3 not pass an ordinance of secession, but the Governor 
would not furnish the quota of troops allotted Missouri by President 
Lincoln. The news of the attack on the Massachusetts Sixth in Balti- 
more created intense excitement, but the capture of " Camp Jackson " 
and the street-firing on the St. Louis mob by the Union volunteers, lashed 
the Secession element into a frenzy that made the sight of a Union man 
intolerable. The humiliation we underwent during these rapidly suc- 
ceeding events aroused in us a feeling not unmixed of vengeance and a 
firm determination to remain, and if necessary to defend ourselves with 
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arms. We drilled regularly, and always separated with a well-under- 
stood countersign for recognition, and preconcerted signals to spread 
alarm and warning to rally. 

UniQn soldiers came to some railroad stations east of us, and had 
some skirmishes. This added to the fury and raised the cry of " Inva- 
sion." Finally word came of a skirmish at Chillicothe, about twenty- 
five miles east. It was war at last. The alarm spread in the night, 
and by nine A. M. we had rallied, our number about a hundred and sixty- 
five. There was no more lukewarmness — war was in our midst. It was 
something terrible; something new, and an ominous determination 
marked every countenance. It was Union or Disunion, and the line 
drawn sharp. Members of rebel companies who had been in the habit 
of witnessing our drills were this day ordered from the drill-ground, and 
a National flag, made by the ladies, was presented to the company. All, 
joining hands, swore to defend it, and our homes, with our lives. The 
solemnity of that hour, the terrible earnestness of the participants, made 
such an impression on my mind that to this day I can hardly think or 
speak of it and restrain my tears. In that little loyal band were slave- 
owners by purchase and inheritance, who had been reared to believe 
slavery was right, and sanctioned by Holy Writ. They knew they were 
cutting loose from the past, severing family and social ties for the future; 
but they loved the Union more than all else. Persecution for loving 
one'.s country had gone too far — henceforth it was to be Peace or War; 
at Secession's option. Such patriotism, such heroism, saved Missouri 
to the Union. The uprising was almost unanimous, as statistics will 
show. 

The Missouri quota of the 75,000 volunteers called for by President 
Lincoln was 3125 — the Union men of Missouri responded with 10,135. 
They were accepted from their colonels and captains, and most of them 
were for three years instead of three months. And I will say right here 
that they did not think of pensions, and cared very little for pay. 

Deducting those too old, too young, or exempt for various reasons, 
the available fighting force of any nation is one-sixteenth of the popula- 
tion. From this may be deducted one-half for those unwilling or unfit 
to go, so one-thirty-second of a nation's population represents its strictly 
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reliable, fighting force. A prominent English writer, placing the popula- 
tion of the country at 32,000,000 and the total men engaged on both 
sides at four millions, pronounces the Rebellion the most unanimous up- 
rising of a people in history. That was one in eight; but he put the 
strength of the forces too high. Missouri's free population was 1,067,- 
432, and she furnished 109,111 Union soldiers, not including many 
" Home Guards " and independent companies, enrolled militia and un- 
organized volunteers, all of whom rendered active service in fighting 
guerillas and resisting invasion. It is no extravagant estimate to place 
the number who took up arms against the Union at double these figures; 
or that 327,333 men flew to arms in Missouri, or that the uprising was 
about one in three and one-third. Of my own family five out of the ten 
went into the Union army, not including my father, who was in the en- 
rolled militia, nor hired men. And every one would have gone had 
they been old enough and males. A by-no-means complete list from the 
War Department shows that two hundred and thirty-two engagements 
were fought in Missouri during the War. 

To resume my story: About this time, rebels were flocking to 
Price's army, concentrating south of the Missouri River. As a few 
squads of Union troops had passed over the railroad, the rebels north of 
it were afraid of being intercepted or seen crossing the track. At a safe 
distance from it they would scatter in small parties to steal across in the 
night, and assemble at designated points south of it. This was nuts 
for us. Armed with shot-guns, squirrel rifles, corn-knives and even only 
with clubs, we would ambush the roads and waylay fords in the dark, 
to capture these squads. Success soon developed daring and a thirst 
for enterprise. General Curtis, 1 then colonel of an Iowa regiment, was 
stationed at St. Joseph; and to him we sent our captives, getting their 
arms in return. In his way the company was armed and thus the rail- 
road was protected and war was waged for the Union until after the 
battle of Bull Run, the enemy becoming more and more formidable. 

Though the result of that battle gave great encouragement to the 
Secessionists, it shook not our determination; but we found that with- 
out better organization and arms, or re-inforcements, it was only a ques- 
1 Major-General Samuel R. Curtis, then Colonel Second Iowa. 
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tion of time when we must succumb; and hearing that Colonel Everett 
Peabody was organizing a regiment at Cameron, the company went there 
July 24th, believing we might get arms and supplies and serve near our 
homes where troops were needed; but we found the regiment was for 
three years' service, and not for special duty in the State. It was a sad 
disappointment, but our ardor was unabated. After much consultation 
many concluded to enlist, the others to return and re-organize for home 
protection. A brother and I returned to get parental consent. Our 
patriotic mother and sisters whose abiding faith in the ultimate result of 
the war never faltered in the darkest hour of those long years of danger, 
anxiety and prayer, bade us go ; and on the 27th we were duly sworn in 
as soldiers, in the nucleus of Company I, Thirteenth Missouri Infantry. 
I had never been away from home before, and I did not get a furlough, 
during the war. 

Of that company, nearly every one of the original members who did 
not die on the field or of disease, or leave with disabling wounds, won a 
commission when officers were selected for merit alone. I was one of 
the exceptions— coming back not even a — Colonel. Promotion has al- 
ways been slow my way. Their success I attribute to their loyalty and 
zeal, but in great part to our soldierly and efficient captain, George K. 
Donnelly. He had risen from the ranks in the Fourth Regular Artillery, 
serving through the Mexican War. Wounds then received toot him 
from the field in July, 1862. 

We guarded bridges and Union interests for a while, then were 
mustered into the service by Lieutenant OfHey 2 and went to Lexington. 
Through the loyalty and cleverness of the wife of our Major, Horace 
M. Thatcher, the great seal of the State, carried away by the Governor 
for the use of his perambulating seat of government, was located there 
and captured by us. Then we made a forced march to Warrensburg 
and secured in the very face of the enemy the funds in the bank, and had 
to cover our return by raising obstructions and burning bridges to impede 
the hot pursuit by Price's army. 

None of our officers held commissions as yet, for the Governor, 
Jackson, was "in the brush," and no military governor had been ap- 
2 Robert H. Offley, afterwards Colonel Tenth U. S. Infantry. 
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pointed. Colonel Mulligan 3 held one, and took command, from which 
fact his " Irish Brigade," as they called themselves, though only a regi- 
ment, got most of the newspaper glory of that memorable eleven days' 
siege of Lexington, of about 1700 badly armed, poorly equipped raw 
recruits, by Price's army of 40,000. 

I am attempting no history of the regiment or of the siege, but wish 
to touch upon a few points not generally understood, and on which writ- 
ten history is in error. My own regiment was as yet un-uniformed, 
Colonel Marshall's First Illinois cavalry was armed only with sabres and 
the old-style single-barrel dragoon pistol, weapons of no offensive use 
dismounted, except at very close quarters. That regiment was practi- 
cally a disadvantage, for the intrenchments had to be made so extensive 
to include the horses that there were not enough men to man them, and 
the troops had to make constantly rapid changes of position to repel 
the persistent, fierce assaults at different points, necessitating double duty, 
day and night. Then the suffering of the live horses and the stench from 
the dead ones were unendurable. The enemy rolled bales of wet hemp 
for cover in their assaults, and fired all kinds of missiles from their can- 
nons, even china dolls. They got possession of our hospital, filled with 
our sick and wounded, and which commanded our lines. Our regiment 
had a brass six-pounder, from the Mexican War, worked by details, but 
to use this or musketry upon the hospital was to destroy our helpless com- 
rades. It must be taken by assault. Not by the " Irish Brigade," as 
some histories (Lossing's for one) say, but by Company B, Captain Jo- 
seph Schmitz, and Company E, Captain Simon S. Evans, un-uniformed, 
dirty, ragged, half-starved, worn out Missourians of my regiment. 
They charged under a terrific fire, gained the building and carried it. 

Early in the siege the enemy got command of our water-supply, and 
every drop had to be procured under fire. This was published as the 
final cause of surrender — but Company I had nearly a barrel on hand 
when the word came, and its officers and men thought the enemy had 
surrendered. How bitter the disappointment when the truth was 
learned. 

General Fremont, as Department Commander, ordered the regi- 
8 James A. Mulligan, 23rd Illinois, who was killed at the battle of Winchester. 
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ment mustered out, and it was; but the War Department rescinded the 
order, and it was re-organized as the 25th Missouri Volunteers, going in 
the Spring to Pittsburgh Landing. Meanwhile Union troops had been 
poured into Missouri and Price's driven from the State. The paroled 
members of the regiment were exchanged for the prisoners taken at 
Camp Jackson, near St. Louis. 

An explanation, and I am done : Personally I did not take an active 
part in the siege, being sick in hospital whence with others I was put 
on the steamboat Little Blue, with a rebel pilot, to escape. We were run 
on a sand-bar, captured and all paroled but me. Seeing a favorable op- 
portunity, I evaded the officers administering the oath and taking the 
names; but for days under the din and roar of battle I had the monot- 
onous company of the not over-cheerful contemplation of my probable 
fate. Boys don't like to die. I will add that the captured rolls of the 
company bore my name, and subsequently I received a certificate of ex- 
change for a " Johnny." I thought I was worth more. 

Charles Morton, U. S. A. 

St. Louis, Mo. 




THE BATTLE HYMNS OF NATIONS 

I knew a very wise man that believed that, if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation. 

Andrew Fletcher. 

(1653-1716) 



1 



T is easy to trace through the history of civilization the subtle force 
of popular melodies representing thoughts and emotions that have 
prevailed, and helped to shape the course of events. 

There has never been a country on earth so poor that it did not have 
at least one simple ballad dear to the common heart, and serving as a 
source of inspiration in time of peril. There is almost supreme wonder- 
ment in the battle hymn, when studied as to its influence in history. 

The lyrics of the Norsemen were outbursts of patriotism and inspirers 
of courage which drove them to tremendous deeds during many stormy 
centuries; their influence in Scandinavia reads like one loud call to battle. 

It was the Teutonic war-song which led to the destruction of Europe ; 
the same means shattered the civilization of Southern Europe, and in 
time led to the era of the Middle Ages and the Crusades. 

THE BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

No sooner had the guns of Fort Sumter proclaimed that Civil War 
was our misfortune than there came into being, as if by magic and inspira- 
tion, a new, strange song, with its weird and enchanting chorus — an out- 
burst of the genius of the nation — the music that kept in unison with the 
steady tramp of the armies on their way to battle. 

The origin of the tune u John Brown's Body," which is familiar 
wherever English is spoken, and to whose solemn cadences men would 
march to battle by tens of thousands, is involved in as deep a mystery as 
"Yankee Doodle." 

The Twelfth Massachusetts Infantry, organized at Boston in the 
—Read before the Wisconsin Loyal Legion and printed in their War Papers. 
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spring of 1861, and commanded by Fletcher Webster, son of the immor- 
tal Daniel Webster, was the first Union regiment to popularize the music 
of " John Brown's Body." The men always sang it with mighty unction. 
The Colonel was killed at Second Bull Run (August 30, 1862) , and there 
is pathos in the story that after that day the regiment never sang it again. 

In July, 1864, the term of enlistment expired, and the Twelfth re- 
turned to Boston, which three years before it had left, a thousand and 
forty strong, but disease and many battles had made frightful havoc, and 
the sad remnant of the famous regiment marched through Boston streets 
with only eighty-five men. While they received a royal welcome from a 
vast patriotic multitude, and shouts went up for " John Brown's Body," 
these heroes silently, solemnly, and yet with a soldierly tread, marched to 
the barracks, and the " Websters " having finished their work in the Union 
cause, passed into history. 

I cannot take time to quote the various stories of this remarkable 
tune; I believe it is of Southern origin, but its beginning baffles historians. 
In The End of an Era John S. Wise substantiates my theory, saying it is 
only an adaptation of an old and familiar camp-meeting air which he 
often heard the negroes sing, long before the days of John Brown. 

The need of a national hymn to meet the new and exciting conditions, 
one that would be a noble peace song, yet the war-song of the nation, the 
national heart-beat set to music — was deeply felt at the beginning of the 
War. A committee of patriots — all of them scholars and statesmen — was 
appointed to select such a hymn,* and twelve hundred were sent in; but 
not one of them) had poetic fire ; not one was the outburst of an inspira- 
tion, and all were rejected. You might as well try to run a steam engine 
with ice-water as to try to produce a great song — patriotic or religious — 
without inspiration. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had hoped for months that some inspired 
soul would write a hymn to the music of " John Brown's Body," but no 
poet responded. One day she visited the Army of the Potomac, where 
she saw the commotion of war, the shattered bodies, sacrificed lives, and 

* See " A Hymn to Order " in the Magazine for August, 1909. 
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the stress and agony of the Government in its mortal grapple with Re- 
bellion. 

In a December night of 1861, with the memories of the Potomac 
scene fresh in her mind, she wrote the expression of her soul in these words 
of living power: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps: 
, His day is marching on. 

» 
" I have read a fiery gospel, writ in rows of burnished steel. 
As ye deal with My contemners, so with you My grace shall deal ; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 
Oh! be swift my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet. 
Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

This hymn reads and sings like an inspiration, and it is no wonder 
that it is familiar wherever English is known. The music made the words 
of " John Brown's Body " famous, but Mrs. Howe's song has made the 
melody immortal. 

Kipling calls it the " Terrible Battle-Hymn of the Republic." He 
saw that only a republic, a mighty nation of freemen, patient, slow to 
wrath but terrible when once aroused, could have inspired such a song. 

In one of his stories he makes a group of Englishmen and other 
nationalities, sing it as a fitting prelude to their departure for the scene of 
war; thus recognizing its universal quality — a hymn for men of every 
clime who love liberty and are willing to die for it. 
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It was James T. Fields who suggested the title, and paid — five dol- 
lars ! — for it, publishing it on the first page of the) Atlantic Monthly, Feb- 
ruary 1862 (strange to say, without the author's name attached). 

This soul-inspiring hymn was the incarnation of patriotism and mar- 
tial feeling pent up in the tune of " John Brown's Body." It was struck 
out of the white heat of unconscious inspiration — the soul's product of a 
mighty moment. It is the most resonant and elevating of all American 
battle-hymns. 

THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 

In the story of war-lyrics of Germany we meet with flashing, sword- 
cut songs and fierce epics, which read like the rush of a torrent of blood 
amid the groans of the dying; formulating battle-hymns not less dominant 
than those among the Norsemen who lived to sing, and sang to die. If 
we take a retrospect of German life we will find Germans the most prone 
of all modern races to outbursts of feeling in song. A Spaniard or French- 
man sings as if he could not help it, but a German as though he would not 
help it if he could. The Germlan folk, therefore, not being ashamed of 
poetic expression of their feelings, sing their war-songs enthusiastically 
and in triumphant tones. Their agonies in the Thirty Years' War and 
others, produced up to 1700, 32,700 patriotic and Christian hymns. Such 
an unburdening of the emotions of the heart and the conflicts of the soul 
in song can hardly find a parallel in history, and it would seem that Ger- 
many, in 1870, had little need of more patriotic songs; but every new 
phase of conflict produced a new song. In 1840 Max Schneckenburger, 
then only twenty-one, wrote his potent and wonderful " Watch on the 
Rhine." He was not a poet, but an every-day business man; but from his 
soul, as from a flint, leaped the spark which made Germany one flame of 
patriotism. 

The best of many translations is in Warner's Library of the Worlds 
Best Literature : 

A voice resounds like thunder-peal, 
'Mid dashing wave and clang of steel; 
" The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine ! 
Who guards to-day my stream divine ? " 
Chorus. 
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Dear Fatherland! no danger thine, 

Dear Fatherland! no danger thine; 

Firm stand thy sons, to watch, to watch the Rhine. 

Firm stand, etc. 

They stand a, hundred thousand strong, 
Quick to avenge their country's wrong; 
With filial love their bosoms swell; 
They'll guard the sacred landmark well. 

While flows one drop of German blood, 
Or sword remains to guard thy flood, 
While rifle rests in patriot hand, 
No foe shall tread thy sacred strand! 

Our oath resounds, the river flows, 
In golden light our banner glows, 
Our hearts will guard thy stream divine, 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 

The power of this song was so great that it was afterwards seized by 
many eminent composers, among them Carl Wilhelm. It was first sung to 
his melody June 11, 1854, five years after the death of Schneckenburger, 
who did not live to see the day when his hymn became really famous, 
when war was declared with France in 1870, and it became the marching 
song of the mightest army of modern Europe. 

It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century that Ger- 
many's battle-songs written by Korner, Arndt and Becker, became truly 
splendid ; yet it is not too much to say that German patriotism and fight- 
ing power reached their culmination when " Die Wacht am Rhein " fired 
the hearts of the people. It is one of the many hymns that have " become 
part and parcel of that rich inheritance of song that so nobly interprets 
the intense love of freedom*, and unaffected simplicity of the German char- 



acter." 



THE MARSEILLAISE 



Two songs are known to have changed the course of two great na- 
tions — Ein feste Burg, by Luther, and the Marseillaise, by Rouget de 
Lisle. One changed the religious temper of Germany, and monarchy fell 
to pieces in France before the other. 
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War had been declared against Austria, and the fate of France 
seemed to tremble in the balance. 

The Mayor of Strasburg on April 24, 1792, invited Claude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle, a young captain of Engineers, stationed in the city, to 
dine with him and asked him to write a martial song for the departure of 
six hundred volunteers for the Army of the Rhine, and which might also 
rouse the people and make Strasburg better able to resist an Austrian at- 
tack. Before dawn the young officer produced what Ulbach calls the eter- 
nal poem of the great apogee of the Revolution. There was an uncon- 
scious conjunction of the hour and the man, and in an outburst of patriotic 
frenzy was born the national song of France : 

Ye Sons of France, awake to glory! 

Hark I hark I what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, — 

Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land, 
While Liberty and Peace lie bleeding? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheath! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 

On Victory or Death! 

Now, now the dangerous storm is scowling 

Which treacherous Kings, confederate, raise; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 

And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 

Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands embruing? 
Chorus, 

With luxury and pride surrounded, 

The vile, insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 

To mete and vend the light and air; 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 

Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 

But man is man, and who is more? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
Chorus. 
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O liberty! can man resign thee 

Once having felt thy gen'rous flame? 
Can dungeon, bolts and bars confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 

That Falsehood's dagger tyrants wield; 

But Freedom is our sword and shield 
And all their acts are unavailing, 
Chorus. 

When the song was sung in the public square next day it excited so 
much enthusiasm that nine instead of six hundred volunteers joined the 
army of the Rhine. The Marseillaise was the " fire-water " of the French 
Revolution, and evoked fierce passions and terrible deeds — crimes more 
desperate than we can comprehend in our day. Though its author called 
it the " War Song of the Army of the Rhine," it soon became the Mar- 
seillaise when, July 30, 1792, it was sung in Paris by a horde of ruf- 
fians from Marseilles, summoned to assist at the atrocities of the time. 
The Parisians called it the " Song of the Marseillais," and as such it be- 
came the official Republican hymn. Its extraordinary air has given it a 
more eventful career than any other song ever born of a call to battle. 
When it was only seven months old — November 1792 — the republicans 
of France, under Dumouriez, fought the Austrians at Jemappes, Bel- 
gium. At the most perilous time, finding the right wing almost without 
officers, and giving way under the fire of the Austrian infantry, Dum- 
ouriez rode to the front and began to sing the Marseillaise. The soldiers 
joined in, charged and won the day. 

One more illustration/ this time from the Crimean war. " A body of 
French was to storm the Malakoff — they charged and were seven times re- 
pulsed by the Russians. They rallied the eighth time, and called for the 
Marseillaise. The inspiring strains rose over the frightful carnage of the 
bloody field ; the men shouted for the onset, and rushed through showers 
of shot and shell. Whole ranks were mowed down; their places were 
filled from the rear, and louder than the storm of battle rang the triumph- 
ant and immortal song of France. The men leaped the trenches, and in- 
spirited by the song which dispelled fear and inspired the climax of cour- 
age, plunged into the furnace of fire and death, drove the enemy from 
their guns, and the Malakoff was won." 
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From the day of Jemappes the song became the National anthem 
of France, and all through the Napoleonic wars her armies fought to the 
music of Rouget de Lisle. But it is a curious fact that it was interdicted 
by the Government for many years after, because of fear of its effect on 
the passions of that inflammable people. 

I quote from William T. Stead: " During the Second Empire it was 
proscribed until the c march on Berlin/ which was to end at Sedan, when 
Napoleon III permitted the nation he had betrayed to once again hear 
the stirring strains in which, for nearly a hundred years, its patriotic pas- 
sion had vibrated through Europe. Not even the Marseillaise could 
avert Sedan, but to its music the Empire was overthrown, and it remains 
to this day the national hymn of the French Republic." 

TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 

One Sunday evening in 1896, Mr. Grasheider sang, "Tenting on 
the old Camp Ground," at Trinity Church, Chicago, and the effect 
was so unusual that it was the subject of an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune in which special emphasis was laid on the abiding influence 
of many songs of the Civil War. On this occasion the song moved 
the fountain of tears in the soldiers who were present, recalling, as it 
did, many a scene in the South, in battle-days long ago, yet in memory 
so near. 

The words and music were written by Walter Kittredge, of Reed's 
Ferry, N. H. He was a singing master of the old school, and being re- 
jected by the examining physician when he tried to enlist, gave patriotic 
concerts and wrote patriotic songs, and his " Tenting To-night " was pub- 
lished in 1864— his only song of merit enough to place his name with the 
poets of the war. 

It contains a tender and beautiful sentiment which will ever stir the 
emotions of the heart. In December, 1894, I lectured in Kansas City on 
" The Story of the Songs of Patriotism." 

A feature of the program was the singing of several great battle- 
hymns — and though this is not properly one, the people wanted it, so it 
was on the program. Among the very large audience were members from 
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three ex-Confederate " Camps." After I gave the song's history, Cap- 
tain Henry, a singer of rare power, began the solo, and the audience 
joined in the refrain — 

Many are the hearts that are weary to-night, 
Waiting for the war to cease. 

It was extremely affecting to hear that large gathering of old soldiers 
of both armies give expression to their sentiment by this song of affection 
with a perfect unison of heart as well as of voice. I cannot recall another 
instance when it was sung with more soul-feeling. 

It is not an animating battle-song, but its peculiarity is in its touching 
and plaintive melody; and many thousands of soldiers in the monotony 
of camp life and on weary marches, when thoughts of home burdened the 
mind, found relief in its patriotic tones and beautiful chorus. Such a 
song has a powerful hold on human feeling— it touches the better part 
of human nature, and though not a song that has made exciting history, 
it will be long and affectionately associated with the struggle for the 
Union. 

THE MARCH OF THE MEN OF HARLECH 

There is a region in the west of Great Britain which gave to the 
world a matchless example of heroism in its struggle for liberty. The 
story was made the theme of bard and minstrel before Columbus was 
born, and one spot of that country is almost sacred ground in the minds 
of the Welsh people. That spot is Harlech, once the capital of 
Merionethshire where to-day is an ideal castle on a high rock jutting into 
the Irish Sea. It is four-square, a round tower at each corner, and on 
each side the entrance — all impressively massive. It is of great antiquity; 
the original structure was built by the first Christian Prince in the 
fourth century, rebuilt by a prince of North Wales in or about the 
year 530, and the present structure erected by Edward I, in 1286. 
It is the fountain-head of half the ancient pedigrees of North Wales, 
and has been a stronghold since the days of " Bran the Blessed," 
down through the terrible era of Macgwyn, when the coast of Wales 
was strewn with the victims of plague and battle. Death has ever been 
busy around the Rock of Harleth. It was the gathering-place of Owen 
Gleridower's captains and Welsh bards have made it wellnigh immortal, 
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and it was always a rallying point, the focus of strife, the delight of bard 
and minstrel. Dafydd (David), the Welsh patriot soldier, held it 
against Edward IV for nine years, succumbing only to famine. This 
glorious defense inspired "The March of the Men of Harlech," a 
song characterized by more than one famous musician as the most inspir- 
ing and greatest war-song ever written. 

It was probably composed during this period, but neither writer 
nor composer is known. Their record, however, will thrill the soul of 
every liberty-loving patriot so long as time endures. 

Men of Harlech, day is breaking, 
Saxon tramp the earth is shaking; 
Cambria's sons, your sloth forsaking, 
Dare for homeland dear! 

See the vales with foes are teeming, 
Let the heights with spears be gleaming, 
Swords in battlefields be beaming, 
Lightning point each spear. 

March, the foe assailing, 

Right is might unfailing; 

Speed the hour to crush the power, 

The chains of slav*ry trailing. 

Strike for Cambria's ancient glory, 
For your babes with prattling story, 
For your sires whose locks are hoary, 
Strike for liberty! 

THE BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM 

There has never been an emergency in American history without a 
man or woman to meet it. Men may come and go, and try and fail, but 
the right man to perform the right service is sure to appear at the right 
time. 

When President Lincoln issued his second call for troops in the 
summer of 1861, the time had come when the Union Army needed a 
rousing battle cry of freedom. George F. Root, then of Chicago, was 
deeply impressed with the significance of the Proclamation; and one 
afternoon he caught the spirit of the hour, and at once there began to 
evolve in his mind the sentiment of a rallying song, and in an outburst of 
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patriotic fervor came the words and music of that soul-stirring and pulse- 
quickening battle hymn : 

Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, 

We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 
We will rally from the hillside, 

We will rally from the plain, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 

Chorus. 

The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitors, up with the stars, 
While we rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 

We are springing to the call 

Of our brothers gone before, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 
And we'll fill the vacant ranks 

With a million freemen more, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 

We will welcome to our numbers 

The loyal, true and brave, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 
And altho* they may be poor 

Not a man shall be a slave, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom. 

So we're springing to the call 

From the East and from the West, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom, 
And we'll hurl the rebel crew 
From the land we love the best, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom! 

On the following evening the famous Lumbard brothers— Jules and 
Frank — were invited to sing at a patriotic mass-meeting to be held in the 
Chicago Court House Square. A part of the program was the singing 
of the "Battle Cry." The voices of the brothers were wonderfully 
electrifying; and in trumpet-like tones the refrain — " The Union Forever, 
Hurrah, Boys, Hurrah ! " spread as if impelled by some magnetic in- 
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fluence, and soon the chorus rose with tremendous power from the vast 
multitude. The song struck fire, and leaped into popularity and useful- 
ness. Only a few days after a great war-meeting was held in Union 
Square, New York, the Hutchinson family opened the meeting by sing- 
ing the " Battle Cry." The immense throng of listeners was roused to 
the highest exaltation of feeling — the song was sung again and again, 
and proved a resistless force in swelling the ranks of the army. It was 
carried over all the North and into all Union camps; it was often sung 
as the men marched into action ; and more than once its strain rose on the 
battle-field to stimulate courage. 

There are more thrilling incidents connected with the use of it in 
the Rebellion than with any other song of the time, but I have space for 
but one : 

During the terrible battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864, a brigade 
of the Ninth Corps, having broken the enemy's line by an assault, be- 
came exposed to a flank attack and was driven back in disorder and with 
heavy loss. The retreat was but a short distance, when the ranks re- 
formed and again confronted the enemy. Just then some gallant fellow, 
— an unknown hero in the Forty-Fifth Pennsylvania, — with a head full 
of sense and a heart full of courage and song, began to sing : 

" We'll rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom." 

The refrain was caught up by the entire regiment, and by those next 
in line. The air was filled with the crackle and smoke of the burning 
underbrush; the pitiful cries of the wounded, the rattle of musketry and 
wild shouts of command gave intense excitement to the scene ; but above 
all, answering the yell of the enemy, rose supreme the exalted chorus : 

The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitors, up with the stars, 
And we'll rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom! 

As a poem it may not possess great merit, but as an expression of 
patriotism it is beyond all price. It has merit enough to give it enduring 
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fame as a battle-song, to inspire men to leave their homes and join the 
army in defense of the Union, and merit enough to be associated with all 
the fierce struggles of the Rebellion. 

Charles A. Dana, assistant secretary of war — 1861-65 — Said in 
1897 that George F. Root "did more to preserve the Union than a 
great many brigadiers, and as much as some brigades.' 9 

His songs were a great force in the homes of the people, as well 
as among the soldiers in the field. They touched the chords of patriotism 
as they had never been touched before — they became the ruling sentiment 
of the American people, were eloquent appeals for enlistment and made 
millions " rally round the flag." 

To illustrate how the patriotic fire still remains in the " Battle Cry " 
— On the Fourth of July, 1896, at a war-song festival for the benefit of 
the Root monument fund, ten thousand people assembled at the Coliseum 
in Chicago. Great singers took the solos and a thousand well-trained 
children's voices, the chorus, — Jules Lumbard, the white : haired veteran, 
who first sang it thirty-five years before sang it again, and every soul was 
thrilled by its new-born power. Afterwards Luther Laflin Mills spoke, 
on the influence of the song, saying: 

" The songs of George F. Root abide, and will remain in the mem- 
ories and voices of our people, not only as reminders of the nation's heroic 
struggle for self-preservation, but as a constant, inspiring and educating 
force in maintaining and strengthening the lofty sentiment of American 
patriotism." 

AMERICA 

Among our national songs the one most frequently used is " My 
Country, 'tis of Thee," — a patriotic hymn that has come as near securing 
immortality as any other American lyric. Dr. Holmes said, a short time 
before his death, " The name of Samuel F. Smith will be honored by 
every school-child in the land when I have been forgotten a hundred 
years. Every one who sings the hymn at once feels a personal owner- 
ship in native land, and the lines will last as long as the country." 

The hymn was written in 1832, when Dr. Smith was only twenty- 
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n the four. All great songs have been born in some mysterious condition of 

A all heart and mind; and " America," as we call it, was written in half an 

hour, on a single scrap of paper, and during an inspired feeling that Dr. 
, . Smith himself could never explain and never experienced afterwards : 

afl a My Country, 'tis of thee 

Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
well Land where my fathers died, 

,- Land of the Pilgrims' pride, 

From every mountain's side 
BCflt Let freedom ring. 

aaiie 

My native Country, thee — 

Land of the noble free — 

. j? Thy name I love; 

• . . • . . . I l° ve tnv r °cks and rills, 

t ot Thy woods and templed hills ; 

s Un i My heart with rapture thrills 

j '. Like that above, 

ned 

ran, Let music swell the breeze, 

vas And ring from all the trees 

. Sweet freedom's song; 

* c ' Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God, to thee 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

Edward Everett Hale tells the pleasant story that when he was ten 
years old he had spent all his Fourth of July money at a celebration on 
Boston Common, and was going home, when he saw hundreds of Sunday 
school children marching into Park Street Church. Boy-like, he joined 
them, got into the church gallery and listened to five hundred young 
voices sing " My Country, 'tis of Thee," to a tune Dr. Smith had found 
in a German music-book. This was in 1832, and was the first time the 
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hymn and the tune with which it is inseparably associated, had been sung 
in public. 

The origin of the tune is uncertain — some ascribe it to Henry Carey 
(1743), the English composer, but there seems to be hardly sufficient 
ground for attributing to him the air to which (besides " America,") the 
national hymns of England and Prussia are sung, and which has been 
sung by Southern France vine-dressers for more than a century. 

Its words are of the simplest character — but beautifully simple — and 
yet it is a curious fact that others more gifted in poetic faculty and of 
greater minds than Dr. Smith, have put forth their best efforts to make 
a national anthem, but no one save this plain, kindly and noble-hearted 
clergyman has come within a thousand miles of success. He alone has 
given us "America," and it will never be repeated. Every country 
recognizes it as a great national hymn. Dr. Smith heard it on the At- 
lantic, the Baltic and the Mediterranean, in all the capitals of Europe and 
Asia, on the highest mountains and in the caverns at Manitou, Colorado, 
where it was played on the stalactites. It has been the song on many 
marches, on battle-fields, in hospitals, on occasions of great rejoicing, and 
on days that were dark and uncertain to those who had sacrificed much 
that their country might indeed become one " sweet land of liberty." 

The power of patriotic songs over men who have been called on to 
march, fight, suffer and die for the cause of liberty and the Union has 
often been pathetically illustrated, but perhaps never more so than in an 
instance during the Spanish War, told in Scribner's Magazine, September, 
1898, by Edward Marshall : 

"There is one incident which shines out in miy memory above all 
others. It was just after the battle of Santiago, June 24th, It was in 
the field hospital, and a continual chorus of moans rose through the tree- 
branches overhead. Suddenly a voice started softly : 

My Country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing, 

Others then took up the lines : 

Land where my fathers died 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride — 
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The quivering, quavering chorus, punctuated by groans and made 
spasmodic by pain, trembled up from that little group of wounded 
Americans in the midst of the Cuban solitude — the pluckiest, most heart- 
felt song that human beings ever sang. But there was one voice that did 
not quite keep up with the others ; it was so weak that it could hardly be 
heard until all the rest had finished with the line: 

Let freedom ring. 

Then halting, struggling, faint, it repeated slowly : 

Land — of — the Pilgrims' — pride 
Let freedom — 

The last word was a woeful cry. One more son had died as died 
the fathers." As in the old story of the bell made of offerings of all 
sorts of metal, in whose tones everyone that had given the least thing to 
its making recognized some tone and knew it with a solemn joy, likewise 
all who aided or made any sacrifice that out of the mortal contest be- 
tween North and South there might come one flag, one " sweet land of 
liberty " — can hear, in these priceless songs of the Union, some tones that 
came of their gift. 

Nicholas Smith, 

Late Capt. 33rd Wis. Vols. 
Milwaukee. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE JOHN BROWN SONG 

AMONG the military organizations of Boston in the spring of 
1 861, was the Boston Light Infantry, a battalion of three com- 
b panies, with a pedigree reaching back to 1798. This battalion, 
250 strong, under command of Major Ralph W. Newton, was 
sent to Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, on April 29, 1861. It was popu- 
larly known as " The Tigers," and was largely composed of students and 
clerks. 

The fort was unfinished, unarmed, and in great disorder. Across 
the parade ground stretched a large wooden building which afforded com- 
fortable quarters for the men, while the officers had their proper rooms 
in the casemates. The time of the soldiers was divided between police 
duty in cleaning up the fort and strenuous company drill. 
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Among so many men, there are sure to be a goodly number of trained 
singers, and so it was but a day or two before a vocal quartet got together 
to while away the time between supper and " taps." The list of national 
songs was then very circumscribed. There were " America," " Hail Co- 
lumbia," " The Star-Spangled Banner," " The Red, White, and Blue," 
and " Our Flag is There." For any extended programme, other songs 
were needed, and these were culled from college songs and the burnt-cork 
minstrelsy of the day, then in the full tide of popular success. 

And so, after a day's hard work, the barracks would resound with 
programmes of national airs with such additional songs as "Old Dog 
Tray," " The Virginia Lowlands," " Shells of Ocean," " My Gum Tree 
Canoe," " Sweet Ellen Bayne," " Twinkling Stars," " Nelly Was a 
Lady," etc. 

The members of the quartet were C. E. B. Edgerley, N. J. Purnette, 
John Brown, and J. H. Jenkins. For specialties, Edgerley would recite 
Juliet's soliloquy, stabbing himself with a penholder and falling gracefully 
upon a conveniently placed mattress. John Brown, with his native Scotch 
accent, would warble delightfully " Wha'U Be King but Charlie," or 
" Annie Laurie," while Jenkins, operatically inclined, gave imitations of 
his favorite tenors with " M'appari tutt'amor " or " Esprit gentil." The 
need was felt for a good marching song, the conditions were ripe. 
Whence would it come? 

One night, by the dim light of a tallow dip, Henry Halgreen wrote 
the verse : 

John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
His soul is marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 

His soul is marching on. 

This was handed to James E. Greenleaf, who suggested and wrote 
out the score of an old camp-meeting tune " Say, brothers, will you meet 
us? " This was handed to the quartet, who practised it and sung it the 
next evening, and, to quote a comrade, Mr. Sylvester, of Winthrop, 
Mass., " The song of John Brown was started on its eternal way." 

The musical evenings in the barracks attracted some attention, and 
one evening a special programme was prepared and the officers were in- 
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vited to be present. When the John Brown song was rendered, Major 
Newton quietly suggested that the name of John Brown be dropped, say- 
ing that the public would think it was meant to glorify John Brown of 
Harper's Ferry, and that in the present excited condition of the country, 
it were unwise to 'emphasise that unfortunate incident. 

He proposed to substitute the name of Colonel Ellsworth, who had 
just been slain at Alexandria. This suggestion was acted upon out of 
deference to Major Newton's wishes, and so two new verses were added: 
" We lament the death of Colonel Ellsworth " and " His pet lambs [his 
Zouaves] shall meet him on the way." It was, however, too late. The 
John Brown words had " caught on," the anti-slavery sentiment was in- 
tense and irrepressible, and so the original words were reinstated and so 
remained. 

As the battalion had no band of its own Gilmore's band was sent 
down from Boston on Saturday for concert and dress parade. A Boston 
firm had printed the song and dedicated it to the Boston Tigers. Gil- 
more wished to arrange it for his band, and so on his next visit he asked 
the quartet to sing it for him, in order to correct any errors that might 
have crept into the score. * 

They went with him into one of the casemates and sang it over and 
over, Gilmore joining in with his cornet, and noting it down in his band 
book. On Sunday, May 12, 1861, occurred the raising of the Stars and 
Stripes for the first time on the new flagstaff at the fort. The Rev. George 
H. Hepworth of the Church of the Unity preached an eloquent and vig- 
orous war sermon, the battalion was out in full dress, and as the flag 
slowly arose, and the speaker addressed it as " the flag that once waved 
over Fort Sumter and by the grace of God shall yet wave over it again," 
the line came to a present, while the band played the simple yet thrilling 
strains of our newly adopted war song. 

On the 25th of May orders came to the battalion to return to the 
city, as Fort Warren was to be occupied by one of the regiments then 
forming. A meeting was held in the barracks, patriotic speeches were 
made, and our commandant was authorized to offer the services of the 
Boston Light Infantry, as a battalion organization. The answer came 
that the unit was a regiment of ten companies of 100 men each, and that 
it would be impossible to accept us, save as we enlisted separately. 
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As the members saw that they were not to be called upon for further 
duty, they left the Tigers and made a grand rush for enlistment in the 
Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Regiments, then forming. The mem- 
bers of the quartet joined the Twelfth Massachusetts Infantry, and were 
soon back at Fort Warren. The drill and experience they had in the 
Tiger Battalion enabled them to secure positions as sergeants, and Jenkins 
and Brown became respectively second and fifth sergeants in Company A, 
and the quartet went on with its singing. 

The now familiar song of " John Brown " became amazingly popu- 
lar, and was placed in the repertoire of our excellent band. It was played 
at the review of the regiment by Governor Andrew and staff on Boston 
Common the day it left for Virginia. When the Twelfth Massachusetts 
marched down Broadway in New York City from City Hall Square to 
Jersey City ferry, the band played " John Brown," and the boys with 
knapsacks on shoulders and rifles at the right shoulder shift took up the 
song with a mighty burst of tone. The newspapers commented upon this, 
one calling it " the psalm-singing regiment from Boston," and another 
dubbing it " the Hallelujah Regiment." The latter happy epithet stuck, 
and became part of the regimental traditions. 

My dear old comrade, John Brown, deserves a word. He was a 
young Scotchman, a clerk to his brother in the tobacco business on India 
Wharf. Gay, witty, debonair, he enlivened the tedium of camp life with 
fun and frolic; a good soldier, sturdy, broad-shouldered, cheerful, he 
packed his knapsacks over Maryland hills and through Virginia mud with 
the vigor of the Scotchman and the gay insouciance of the Frenchman. 

His personality had nothing to do with the words that Halgreen 
used for his new war song. It was merely a coincidence that Sergeant 
John Brown should be a member of the first quartet to use the song. The 
invasion of Harper's Ferry by John Brown and his tragic death deeply 
affected the anti-slavery party of New England, and was considered as one 
of the causes that led up to the acts of secession. 

Many reverenced him as a martyr, and the enthusiastic young spirits 
who left school, college, and desk for the hardships and perils of a sol- 
dier's life felt within themselves some of the same spirit which prompted 
old Ossawatomie to such desperate deeds. Their souls were thrilled with 
this bold blow for freedom, and by a sort of metempsychosis they felt that 
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like him their " souls were marching on." It was the incarnation of an 
idea that found vent in this homely way. 

One verse, however, belongs to valiant Sergeant Brown of Company 
A. This was suggested on the day when the knapsacks were issued, and 
the men received their first lessons in packing them, and rolling their over- 
coats in neat cylindrical packages and strapping them on the top of the 
knapsacks. The sergeants of the regiment were called together into the 
casemates and fully instructed so that they could teach the rank and file. 

Sergeant Brown came proudly to his company with his knapsack 
" strapped upon his back." He was short, and the knapsack very large, 
and the boys began to chaff him, " Say, knapsack, where are you going 
with that man?" "Guess he won't tote that load very far when we 
reach the Potomac," etc., etc. This exasperated Brown, who, in his thin, 
high tenor, shouted back, " John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his 
back, and his soul will march on as far as any of you." Poor Brown was 
drowned while crossing the Shenandoah River, near Front Royal, in June, 
1862. 

I. believe this to be a correct version of the origin of the war song 
of John Brown, about which there has been so much discussion. In com- 
piling these facts, my memory has been reinforced by letters from Com- 
rades Sylvester, of Winthrop, Mass. ; George Kimball, of Boston, and L. 
E. Alden, of Corona, Cal. No claim is put forward to any originality 
in either words or music. I am advised by E. H. Reed, of Company H, 
Second Wisconsin Infantry, that in 1859 or i860 there was a more elabo- 
rate but very similar song used by the Abolitionists at their meetings, 
where, he does not state. This may have given the idea to Halgreen and 
Greenleaf. 

The John Brown song is essentially a mafrching campaign song, and 
not a national hymn. It is Teutonic rather than Gallic, the Watch on the 
Rhine rather than the Marseillaise. Its rhythm is clear-cut and well de- 
fined ; it lies within the compass of the ordinary voice, its harmony is so 
simple that any one with a musical ear can vamp a part of it. It is the 
Covenanter where Dixie is the Cavalier. It is the regiment in square to 
resist cavalry. It is " the trumpet that shall never sound retreat." 

James Howard Jenkins, 
Sergt. 1 2th Mass., 1st Lieut, and Adjfc. 21st Wisconsin. 
Evening Post, N. Y. 
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DAYS OF THE FOREFATHERS — II 



It is not a little difficult for us, in these piping times of peace and 
plenty, to realize the perils, hardships and sufferings endured by our fore- 
fathers, the early settlers of New England. The plain unvarnished re- 
cital of their tribulations, seen through the mist of years, seems exagger- 
ated, if not legendary. 

I have heard my grandmother, referred to later, tell that she and her 
little brother were at one time chased by a pack of wolves. The children 
had been sent on an errand to a neighbor's ; they were somehow detained, 
and night came on. Their homeward path lay in part through a forest. 
In the gloom and darkness, their ears were suddenly assailed by that blood- 
curdling sound, the howl of hungry wolves. But for the fact that the 
children were attended by a very large and fierce dog, they would have 
been torn limb from limb. Grandmother said that when the snarling 
brutes drew near, and were about to seize them, she would say, " Speak to 
'em, Lion ! " Whereupon the noble mastiff would open his ponderous 
jaws, and let out a thunderous roar that would have done credit to his 
namesake in Africa. The cowardly brutes, terrified by the startling sound, 
would slink away, to return to the charge later. Defended in this man- 
ner, the children hurried on, and reached their home in safety. 

This incident, which occurred in Wells, Me., a century and a quarter 
ago, would never be forgotten. 

Just here, permit a word with reference to the sufferings of our sol- 
diers in the war of the Revolution. Stephen Ricker, brother of the 
writer's great-grandfather, has left on record a most pathetic narrative of 
his sufferings at Valley Forge and elsewhere. He says, " I stood guard 
many a stormy night, with no other clothing than a jacket, and a pair of 
sheepskin breeches, without shoes or stockings. I was three days crossing 
the lake before the enemy, with only one half-pint of rice boiled in the 
filthy lake-water; and I was four days on fatigue duty building forts with- 
out any provision save a piece of dead horse and one small loaf of bread. 
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I was sick eleven days, without medical assistance, with an abscess on my 
side. Eight of those days were stormy, and I lay on my back with noth- 
ing under me save a few strips of birch bark, and nothing over me but 
the canopy of heaven and an old blanket full of vermin. I traveled from 
Pennsylvania to Wells (Me.) in the dead of winter, sick with a disease 
which I contracted by lying on the ground." 

So costly, in the sufferings and privations of patriots of the olden 
time, were the liberties of our country. 

George Riccar came over from the island of Jersey, about the year 
1650. He had a younger brother, Maturin, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached. George earned the money, and paid his brother's passage across 
the ocean. Both married, and settled in or near Dover, N. H. George 
became the father of nine children, and Maturin of four. 

Tradition has it that so strong was the affection between the two bro- 
thers, that neither wished to outlive the other. The Indians having 
learned this fact, resolved to kill both at the same time. Rev. John Pike, 
then minister of Dover, relates in his Journal the sad sequel. Under date 
of June 4, 1706, he says, — "George Riccar and Maturin Riccar of 
Cocheco, were slain by the Indians. George was killed, running up the 
lane near the garrison; Maturin was killed in his field, and his little son 
carried away." The " lane " was the cross road at the southern base of 
Garrison Hill in Dover. The little son, Noah, was carried to Canada, 
became later a Catholic priest, and never returned to his former home and 
friends. The two families, thus sorely smitten, spread nevertheless, and 
in later times became numerous and influential. Many distinguished per- 
sons subsequently traced their pedigree back to Ricker ancestry. 

Maturin Ricker, grandson of the immigrant George, was the great- 
great-grandfather of the writer. He married Lois Downs of Somers- 
worth, and the couple had six children. Stephen, one of the two sons, was 
a soldier in the Revolution, as above noted. Maturin and his young 
family had a thrilling experience with the savages. He lived on the out- 
skirts of the settlement, across a little river from the garrison. One night 
the family were roused from their slumbers by the furious barking of their 
faithful watch-dog. Presently came that dread sound, the war-whoop of 
the Indians. Mr. Ricker, catching up his two youngest children, taking 
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one in his arms, the other upon his shoulder, and followed by the rest of 
the family, made their way swiftly and silently out of the back door, over 
the bridge across the river, and gained the shelter of the garrison. Look- 
ing back from the place of security, they saw their home in flames at the 
hands of the savages. The family lost all their goods and belongings, 
except one cow which the Indians failed to discover. 

This is only a slight specimen of the trials and hardships endured by 
the early settlers. 

Another story which my grandmother used to relate pertained to the 
successful defence of Storer's garrison, in Wells, on June 9, 1691. It 
appears that, at a certain point, a deep and narrow ravine extends up from 
the salt marsh nearly to the main road leading from Wells to York. Near 
the head of this ravine stood Storer's garrison, its site now being marked 
by a fine monument. At the time above-mentioned, word went round 
among the settlers, " The Indians have been seen, and will attack the 
town to-night." The people fled to the stronghold for safety. Sure 
enough, when darkness came on, the ravine swarmed with savages who 
uttered shouts and yells of defiance and vengeance. They would pop up, 
fire at the defenders of the garrison, and dodge back quickly in safety. 
Several times, by means of fire arrows, they succeeded in setting fire to 
the thatched roof of the garrison house. The inmates succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the blaze, but water began to grow scant. What could be 
done? A bright thought occurred to one of the men in the block-house. 
An old mortar or short cannon was lying there. Probably this had been 
placed in the garrison as a means of defence against attacks by the French 
and Indians coming by sea. These attacks the settlers greatly dreaded, 
and with reason. In fact, so apprehensive were they, that, as Belknap 
tells us, as a safeguard, " spy-boats " were kept out at sea, coasting from 
Cape Neddock to Great Boar's Head, while scouts patrolled the shore. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, thef enemy sometimes eluded the vigi- 
lance of the guards, and came down with a fell swoop upon the homes of 
the settlers. 

The beleaguered inmates bethought them to make use of the old 
cannon as a means of defence. They put in a heavy charge of powder, 
then loaded it to the muzzle with bullets, spikes, chunks of iron, links 
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of chains, and rammed the whole well home. Then eight of them, taking 
the mortar, slipped out out of the back door of the block-house, and, 
unperceived by the enemy, made a wide detour, and placed the gun at 
the lower end of the gorge aiming it up the ravine where the Indians 
were swarming — grandmother said — " as thickly as your fingers." Then 
the cannon uttered its mighty voice, and the air was rent with cries, 
shrieks and groans. It took the Indians till daylight, as the venerable 
narrator used to tell us, to carry off their dead and wounded. In the 
confusion and darkness, the men who handled the gun easily escaped. 

Belknap mentions another attack, a year later (June 9, 10, and 11, 
1692) by a body of four hundred French and Indians, coming no doubt 
by sea. They furiously assaulted Storer's garrison, but, after three days, 
were beaten off, with great loss, by the inmates under the lead of the gal- 
lant Captain Converse. As York had already been devastated, Wells 
now remained the easternmost town of the province not destroyed by the 
savages. The inhabitants may well pride themselves upon this historical 
circumstance. 

To return from the digression : Solomon, the other son of Maturin, 
was the father of Lois, born in 1770, grandmother of the writer. She 
married William Haley, and moved to Tuftonboro, N. H., where they 
lived till death. They had eight children, four sons and four daughters. 
William died in 1830, his widow in 1854. Grandmother used to relate 
many tales pertaining to the Indians and the early settlers, which were of 
thrilling and absorbing interest to the young listeners. I recall hearing 
her speak of seeing some of the Hessian prisoners captured in the Revolu- 
tion. Doubtless they were the four hundred taken prisoners by Stark at 
Bennington, and afterwards conducted to Winter Hill, Somerville, where 
they were detained for a time. These prisoners included a number of 
women, having accompanied the mercenaries on their voyage over from 
Germany. Grandmother'9 description of the garb, equipments and lug- 
gage of the prisoners was very vivid, interesting and life-like. She being, 
at the time, a girl some seven years of age, the circumstances were indel- 
ibly impressed upon her memory. It was a rare treat to listen to her 
stories of the olden time. t ^ # Hayley. 

Centre Tuftonboro, N. H. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE BORDERERS 

THERE was a proud complacency upon the brow of the Indian 
chief when he found himself alone beyond the precincts of the 
Hall. The morning was cold, and and the snow lay deep upon 
the ground; but while the latter offered no impediment to his devouring 
steps as he rapidly stalked along, the glowing thoughts within his bosom 
seemed to make him insensible to the former. His mantle was indeed 
wrapped closely around him, but it was from the tension of strong emo- 
tion that his hands were clenched in its folds. His open throat and lofty 
head, whose plumes tossed in the light breeze that swept the eminence 
from which he was descending, betrayed none of that sensibility to the 
elements which belittles the mien of the cloaked and cowering form that 
now confronts him in his path. 

It is a half-frozen horseman, who shrinks in his saddle, as if he 
would thus make his weight as light as possible to his jaded steed. The 
proportions of his figure are concealed by a military roquelaure wrapped 
closely around him, and his face is so muffled up with furs as barely to 
permit his eyes to see the road before them ; yet both are instantly recog- 
nised by the keen-eyed Mohawk. Some new emotion now agitates his 
features, and a look of sudden wrath has succeeded to that of high and 
pleasurable pride. He stops short in his rapid walk, and plants himself 
in the centre of a little bridge that here crosses the highway, just as the 
mounted traveller has gained its opposite side. The horse recoils at the 
barbaric apparition in his path, and his rider, looking up for the first 
time, beholds the cause of his affright. 

" Why, you d — d Indian scarecrow, what mean you by standing there 
to frighten cattle on the king's highway — wae, boy 1 wa— e — gently, now 
gently — stand out of my path, you stupid blockhead, or God help me, 
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I'll ride right over you." And, suiting the action to the word, the dis- 
tempered and insolent traveller plunged both spurs into his horse, which 
bounded forward upon the bridge; but, quick as light, the sinewy arm 
of the Indian has grappled his bridle-rein, and, with starting eye and dis- 
tended nostril, the mastered steed stands trembling. 

"Why, Joseph Brant, my good fellow 1 who the devil expected to 
meet you here ! You must forgive my haste in speaking as I did, and 
I'll pardon this abrupt salutation in so old a friend, if you'll only loose 
my rein, and let me push ahead to the Hall." 

" There is time enough for that," said the chief, smothering his in- 
dignation at the man's insolent familiarity. " What news bring you from 
below?" 

" Schuyler's within half a day's march, with three thousand Whig 
militia; that's all, my good fellow; and now let me carry the news to our 
friends. We must up stakes, I take it, from these parts, and go and lend 
a lift to the loyalists in the southern corner of the province: and now, my 
dear Joseph, I wish you a good-morning." 

41 Softly, softly, Mr. Bradshawe. There is no necessity for this 
great haste. Sir John is already in possession of all the news you can 
give him." 

" He is? The devil! I met that arch-rebel Duer, with a brace of 
kindred Whigs, at a roadside inn last night — Yates and Glen, I think 
they were; and I half guessed that their venturing so far in the valley 
boded no good to our cause. Surely they cannot have brought the news, 
conveyed in the shape of a threat, from Schuyler? " 

" They were commissioners to settle the terms of Sir John's surren- 
der, and Schuyler's present advance to take possession of Johnstown 
shows how well they succeeded." 

The countenance of the traveller grew dark as midnight while Brant 
thus briefly and coolly told him of the discomfiture of his party. The 
chief waited a moment for him to make some comment, but his astonish- 
ment was so great that he had not a word wherewith to reply; and Brant, 
in the same calm tone, went on : " These tidings seem to be somewhat 
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strange to Mr. Bradshawe. He has kept himself aloof from his friends 
of late. It is at least four months since I heard of him in these parts." 

" Yes, why, yes," said the other confusedly. " Some business took 
me south last summer about the time the Hawksnest affair and subse- 
quent disappearance of young Greyslaer put the country in hot water. 
None but you, Joseph, could have been at the bottom of that hubbub." 

" I heard of Mr. Bradshawe in Schoharie," said Brant, dryly, and 
with an elevation of his eyebrows so slight as to be almost imperceptible. 

"Schoharie? Oh! — ay — yes, I have been in Schoharie. I've just 
come, indeed, from down that way. I heard of this rebel rising while in 
Schoharie, and rode for dear life to warn Sir John." 

" It is useless to seek him now upon such an errand; and if Mr. 
Bradshawe wishes to give his reasons for having so long kept out of the 
way of his political friends, I would advise him to take some oppor- 
tunity when the baronet is in a happier mood." 

" A d — d politic suggestion ! Josey, you certainly are no fool. But 
where the devil are you leading my mare to? " 

" Why," said Brant, with a careless laugh, " two such suspicious 
characters as we are should not be seen holding so long a talk here on the 
highway, when, by moving a few yards, we can throw that knoll between 
us and any travelling impertinents that may chance to pass. I would 
confer with you, too, Mr. Bradshawe," he added, more gravely, " where 
we are not liable to interruption." 

" You are a queer chap, Brant. Leave you alone to have your own 
way. But here we are in the hollow; and now what have you got to say? 
Be quick, man, for I'm getting devilish cold." 

" You will be still colder before I have done with you, Walter Brad- 
shawe, unless you reply promptly to my questions." 

" Why, my good Joseph, what the " 

" Hold! no more of that, sir; blasphemous and vulgar-souled as you 
are, you can still ape the decorum of a gentleman when it suits your turn ; 
and you shall perish here like a crushed hound in the snow, unless you 
practise it now." 
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" This to me, you d — d Indian dog! " cried Bradshawe, jerking his 
rein with one hand, and plucking a pistol from his holster with the other. 
But, before he could cock the piece, a blow from Brant's tomahawk sent 
it flying through the air into an adjacent snowbank, while in the same 
moment the desperado was hurled from his saddle, and lay prostrate at 
the feet of the Mohawk. 

" One motion, one word, a look of insolence, and I'll brain you on 
the spot; that snow-wreath shall be your winding-sheet, and the April 
thaws wiW alone reveal your fate, if the wolves in the meantime spare 
that wretched carcass." 

" Who the devil thinks of resisting, with knife and tomahawk both 
at his throat? Ugh — ugh, you have knocked all the breath out of my 
body. Gad! Brant, you inherit a white man's brawn from your Dutch 
grandfather. Hold! you Indian devil; don't murder me for squinting 
at a fact which all the country believes except yourself." 

" They lie who say I'm other than a Mohawk of the full blood," ex- 
claimed the Indian, fiercely, but drawing back at the same time, as if 
stung by an adder. 

" Perhaps they do; but you'll not prove the genuineness of your blood 
by spilling mine," replied the other, picking himself leisurely from the 
ground. u Give me my other pistol, son of Nickus, and we can dispute 
the matter more upon an equality." 

" Bradshawe, you are a brave man, and, as such, I cannot wholly 
scorn you ; and were your honour but half as bright as your courage, you 
should — but enough of this. You will be wise, sir, now, in fooling no 
longer with my patience, but reply with directness to what I have to ask 
you. You are reputed to have sense, Bradshawe, and you see I am not 
to be trifled with." 

" Why, as to my sense, Sachem, it seems to have been pretty much at 
fault in dealing with you. I've always thought you a devilish shrewd 
fellow for one who was only quarter white man — nay, let that cursed 
knife alone — I say I've thought you so, that's a fact; though I may some- 
times have laughed in my sleeve when you got on your high ropes, and 
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put on quality airs like Sir John. I don't know how it is, however; I still 
believe you to be pretty much of an adventurer like myself; but, if you 
are not a lineal chief, as your enemies say, by G— -d, you deserve to be a 
born aristocrat for the neat style in which you do the thing. I speak the 
truth, I do, by G — d. I could put it in softer phrase, as you know full 
well ; for you have seen me humoring the shallow fools who ape nobility 
here among us provincials. But I talk to you as a man that can't be come 
over by flummery ; and now go ahead with your questions, which, I sup- 
pose, relate to the De Roos girl that Red Wolfert snicked off so hand- 
somely." 

"Red Wolfert?" echoed Brant scornfully. "Wolfert Valtmeyer 
dared not have touched captive of mine but as thie instrument of a more 
powerful scoundrel than himself; and you, Bradshawe, must answer for 
the acts of your creature. Where is Miss De Roos? " 

"Where? Ask Wolfert. If I use the rascal now and then to fur- 
ther our political intrigues, does it follow that I know aught of his amor- 
ous doings? I suspected that you would hold me accountable for his 
dealings with this wench ; for it certainly was a bold flight for such a kite 
as Valtmeyer to strike at game like her." 

" Beware, Mr. Bradshawe; there are limits to my patience, and you 
cannot deceive me. It was through your aid that Au-neh-yesh escaped 
from the hands of the rebels. He repaid you with information that you 
valued beyond aught else, for no scruple could prevent you from availing 
yourself of it to tear the young lady from the refuge in which I had 
placed her. You, and you only, with the ruffian Valtmeyer and my way- 
ward and unhappy son for your instruments, have spirited away this girl, 
for whose safety both our friends and our foes hold me now account- 
able. Bradshawe, I tell you, if one hair of her head be injured, I will 
wreak vengeance so dire that men shall stand aghast when they hear of 
it. The tortures of the Indian stake shall be merciful to those which you 
shall suffer, till the hapless fate of Thayendanagea's captive is forgotten 
in the hideous punishment of her destroyer." 

The voice of Brant was calm and low as he pronounced these words ; 
but the ascendancy of his mind was now so completely established over 
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that of Bradshawe, that, daring and reckless as he was, they fell with 
withering effect upon his spirit; and he even, for a moment, shivered like 
the criminal who has just heard his awful and irrevocable doom passing 
the lips of one who is endowed with all earthly authority to inflict the final 
sentence of a judicial tribunal. 

" She is safe — I believe — I know — she is — she must be safe," stam- 
mered forth the bold borderer, who, for the first time in his life perhaps, 
felt conscious that his heart quailed and his cheek blanched beneath the 
eye of a fellow-mortal. " I left her last where I believed no earthly 
harm could reach her; and, so help me Heaven, Sachem, there breathes 
no human being whom, with my life, I would sooner guard from injury 
than this same lady." 

" Yes! as the cougar would protect the fawn from the wolf that dis- 
putes his prey with him. Where left you Miss De Roos?" 

The distressed air of mortification that now marked Bradshawe's 
features showed that he would gladly evade the question. He even 
turned his head quickly on one side, as if recourse to flight suddenly sug- 
gested itself upon the emergency. But the snowdrift that walled in the 
little hollow in which he stood shut out the desperate hope on that side. 
He turned his eager gaze to the other, but it straightway fell before the 
basilisk eye of the Indian, who, still grasping the bridle of Bradshawe's 
horse, stood with one foot advanced, and his right hand upon his knife, 
warily watching his victim. But the hand fell to his side, the foot was 
drawn back, and the deadly glare of his eye changed to a cold and stony 
gaze in the moment that the crest-fallen borderer slunk back to his former 
dogged attitude of unresisting dejection. 

"Where is the lady?" repeated Brant, between his clenched teeth. 

" Take my secret, then, if I must speak — the Cave of Waneonda, 
where the stream which you Indians call the River of Ghosts holds its 
way far under ground beneath the forests of Schoharie, there in the — 
Hah! what sounds are those? May my tongue be blistered if its swift- 
ness to betray has " 

" 'Tis Schuyler's advancing column. I know the sound of his 
bugles," cried Brant, uneasily; and, even as he spoke, a squadron of 
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troopers, who formed the advanced guard of the congressional forces, 
wheeled around an angle of the road, and came galloping forward in all 
the hastly disorder of newly-levied militia flushed with their first success 
in the operation of war. 

Their common danger — for Brant and his recent adversary were, 
on personal as well as political grounds, equally obnoxious to the popular 
party in their district — impelled them to simultaneous flight. But even 
at such an exigency, when his life seemed on the point of being yielded up 
to the sabres of this lawless and hot-headed soldiery, the generosity of 
the chieftain did not desert him. " Save yourself," cried he to Brad- 
shawe, in the same moment flinging his bridle into the hand of the royal- 
ist officer. "But remember! if you have deceived me here, you had bet- 
ter perish on this spot than live to meet my vengeance." 

The last words were either unheard or unheeded by Bradshawe. 
He made no reply, but, leaping swiftly into his saddle, struck the spurs 
into his horse, and dashed across the fields, so as to turn the right flank 
of the advancing party, and place a hill between himself and the threat- 
ening danger. He had emerged from the hollow so suddenly that he 
gained a hundred yards almost from his starting place before he was ob- 
served by the troopers. And it was well for him that such was the case ; 
for, as his dark figure swept the snowy waste, it offered so distinct a mark 
for the yeomanry sharp-shooters, that the volley which they fired, after 
vainly hailing him, must inevitably have proved fatal but for the dis- 
tance. The militiamen, as Brant had perhaps anticipated, instantly 
wheeled from the road, and with tumultuous cries launched in pursuit of 
the flying officer ; and though the chase was abandoned with equal sudden- 
ness when they found themselves floundering through deep snowdrifts 
after a fugitive as well mounted as themselves, and who had soon placed 
a ridge of upland between himself and their fire, yet the circle which they 
made in again recovering the road enabled the stealthy Indian to glide 
unseen along a snowy swale, and shelter himself in a thicket of ever- 
greens, from which he soon seized an opportunity to escape into the deep 
forest. 

Brant did not retire, however, until he had first seen the march of 
the Congressional army, whose main body was now at hand. The forces 
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were newly levied ; but, though exhibiting few of the disciplined traits of 
veteran soldiery, yet the sturdy yeomanry wore individually that martial 
air which characterizes Frontiers-men skilled from their boyhood to the 
use of arms, alike in the wild forest-hunt and the Indian foray. The 
clump of cedars in which Brant had ensconced himself crowned a rocky 
knoll which commanded a turning of the road ; and the stern though de- 
jected mien with which he looked upon the pageant; the gaze, half sul- 
len, half admiring, which he fixed upon the serried battalions, as banner, 
and plume, and fluttering scarf, and* bright bayonet flashing in the frosty 
air, swept beneath his view, might have marked the chief as the personi- 
fied genius of his fated race; a warrior prophet, who gazed admiringly 
upon the battle cloud whose thunders he knew must destroy his people. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

4 # 

(To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENT 

LETTER OF WASHINGTON TO MR. S. SOMMERS APPARENTLY ON A BOUND- 
ARY LINE CONTROVERSY 

Mount Vernon 28th Nov'r. 1799. 
Sir: — 

Colo. Little forwarded your letter of the 25th instant to me yester- 
day evening, & I have now to request (if it is not already done) that my 
Entry may be made in the County Surveyor's Book of Record, and the 
Treasury Warrant deposited therewith. — 

Not having the Laws of the Commonwealth (since the Revolution) 
by me, I am entirely unacquainted with the regular mode of procedure 
with respect to Entries ; but should conceive that, no application by letter 
to the Surveyor's Office for one, after my letter had been there (without 
any person authorized to receive it) & advised to be carried to you as 
Deputy Surveyor, & there entered, could defeat my right. — Be this how- 
ever, as it may, I am persuaded you acted from your best judgment, and 
the matter, if contested, must rest upon a fair representation of facts. — 
It would be proper that my letters to the Surveyor (opened by you) 
should be deposited along with the Treasury Warrant and Entry. — 
Being, next to my open and candid declaration in the presence of Shep- 
perd and all others after finding that Tankerville's course and mine did 
not accord, & it having always been considered as my land, that I would 
enter it, the origin of the business. 

I should have proceeded 'ere this to the ascertainment of this vacancy 
(if there be any) ; but it is proper £hat the course of the adjoining 
lands should be first obtained, and the proprietors thereof notified of 
my intention to give it a fair appearance. — If these can be accomplished 1 
I shall, when the Weather will permit set about this work with the 
County Surveyor or yourself. 

With esteem I am Sir 
Your Very Hble Servt 

Geo. Washington. 
Mr. S. Sommers. 
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